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The Holy Bible, or the Books accounted Sacred by Fews and 
' Chriftians; otherwife called the Books of the Old and New 
Covenants: faithfuliy tranflated from correéted Texts of thé 
| Originals. With Various Readings, Explanatory Notes, and 
Critical’ Remarks. By the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL. D. 
Volume II*. Royal 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1797« 


"THE books comprifed in this volume are — Fudges — 1 and 
8 of Samuel—1 and 2 of Kings —1 and 2 of Chronicles 
— Ruth—and the Prayer of Manaffeh. Prefixed to thefe, 
befides a handfome dedication to the duchefs of Gloucefter, 
an early, {pontaneous, and liberal encourager of the work,” 
is an advertifement which claims particular attention. 


‘ Although, in the ‘former volume, we left our Ifraelites fettled 
in the land of Chanaan, they were far from being in poffeffion of 
all that tra&t of country, which had been promifed by the God of 
Ifrael to the pofterity of Abraham ; from the Red Sea to the Me- 
diterranean, and from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates: it may 
be queftioned if they were yet in poffeffion of one third of it. It is 
true, they had nominally received their refpective lots; but had not 
been able to clear them of their,ancient owners. Even the moft 
potent tribe of Judah were yet fo circumfcribed in their limits, that 
they muft enter into a new war.with the fouthern Chanaanites : 
and, although they were fuccefsful in driving them from the moun~ 
tains, ‘* they were not able-to. expekthe inhabitants of the plain, 
becaufe thefe had iron chariots ;” which, at that period, the Judah- 
ites wanted. 

‘ In the lot of Benjamin, the Jebufites ftill held Jerufalem, and 
held it until the reign of David, —In,the lots of the progeny of 
Jofeph, the cities Gezer, Beth-fhean, Thanah, Dor, Ibleam and 
Megido were {till inhabited by Chanaanitess — Chanaanites {till in- 
habited the cities Kitron, and Nahalol, in the tribe of Zabulon ; 
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* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XL p, 121. 
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and Beth-fhemeth and Beth-anath, in the tribe of Naphthali. ~ In 
the lot of Afher, Acho, Zidon, Ahlab, Achzib, Helba, Aphik and 
Rehob were yet partly inhabited by Chanaanites: and the Danites 
were fo confined and hemnted in by the fouthern Amorites, that 
they were obliged to feek a new refidence, to the north of Naph- 
thali. ; 

¢ Such was the fituation of the greater part of the Ifraelites, after 
the death of Jofhuah, according to the account which we-have in the 
firft chapter of the book of Judges, and the other paflages referred to, 
— The Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manaffeh 
beyond the Jordan, were not in the fame predicament: for the 

pt of utter extirpation had been rigidly put in execution, by 
Mofes himfelf, in the territories which they inherited ; the Kingdoms 
of Sihon and Og. 

‘ But it may be faid, it has been faid: Why were not the Ifrael- 
ites able to expel, or rather to extirpate, the old inhabitants. of 
Chanaan, notwithftanding their iron chariots ; fince the Lord had 
fo ordered them, and promifed to give them the power? “ No 
man,” faid he to Mofes, “ fhall be able to refift you, until ye 
have utterly deftroyed them.” ~— And againto Jofhuah: “ No man 
fhall be able to refift thee, all the days of thy life; as I was with 
Mofes, I will be with thee.” Why, then, were not the Chanaan- 
ites utterly. deftroyed, by -Jofhuah, as the transjordan Amorites had 
been by Mofes? agreeably to the fuppofed ftri€ command of God : 
“Ye thall exterminate all the nations, which the Lord, your God, 
fhall deliver to you: your eyes muft not have pity on them: ye 
{hall abolith their name, from under the heavens.” . 

‘The Hebrew hiftorian, whoever he was, who wrote the book of 
Judges, gives a reafon apparently odd,and unaccountable. He tells 
us that the Lord left thofe Chanaanites unfubdued and unextirpated, 
“6 prove the Ifraelites, whether they would obfervantly walk in 
the way of the Lord, or not.” — For that purpofe, fays he, “ had 
the Lord referved thofe nations from immediate expulfion, and. had 
not delivered them into the hands of Jofliuah.”” —Indeed! will the 
objector fay ; he was, then, not confiftent with himfelf: for he had 
repeatedly enjoined their utter deftruction, left they fhould be a 
ftumbling- block and a fnare to the virtue and fidelity of his chofen 

ple, and lead them into ic*latry : “Of the cities of thofe na- 
tions, which the Lord, your God, giveth to you for an inheritance, 
not a foul fhall ye fave alive; but fhall utterly deftroy them; the 
Chanaanites, the Amorites, the Hethites, the Gergafites, the He- 
vites and the Jebufites; as the Lord, your God, hath commanded 
you ; left they teach you to unitate their abominations, which they 
practife in the worfhip of their gods; and, thus, ye fhould fin againft 
the Lord, your own God.” 

¢-Here, then, is an -exprefs and pofitive command, if we believe 

the writer of Deuterdnomy ; which, howfeever anjutt and fan- 
- guinary 
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guinary it may to fome appear, muft be allowed to be at leaft, po- 
litically f{peaking, a wife command: whereas the affertion, that 
God, after giving fo explicit a precept, and ordering the Chanaan« 
ites ‘to be extirpated, that they might not become a fnare to his 
people, flrould yet purpofely réferve fo great a number of thofe fame 
Chanaanites, to be a fnare, feems to affe& both his wifdom and 
veracity. — If I be commanded to deftroy or remove the caufe of 
temptation, left I fhould yield to it; and at the fame time be told 
that I can neither temove nor deftroy it; nay, that it is purpofely 
left to tempt me, I muft doubt of the equity of the command, or 
the truth of the tale. —Could the God of truth and wifdom fay to 
the Ifraelites 7° ““Deftroy thofe idolatrdus nations, left they feduce 
you into idolatry; and yet purpofely referve them, to try whether 
the Tffaelites would be feduced ? . 

‘ Such is the objeétion that has been made, or may be made, to 
this paflage of Hebrew fcriptiire ; which I have prefented to the 
reader without 'difguifé, or palliation. It is not the ftrongeft ob- 
jection, of the fame*fort, that might be offered; but it was the 
firft that; here, naturally occurred. Let us now fee what has been 
anfwerel, or might’ be anfwered, to this and fimilar objeétions.’ 
P. i. : 

Attached as’ we! are’td freedom of inquiry, from its obvious 
fubfervience:to, thé attainment of truth, we cannot forbear to 
prefs our furprife at fuch a‘difcuffion in this part of the 
work, ‘Surely an attack ‘on the Vetacity of the biblical writers is 
not likely to increafe the lift of the doétor’s fub{cribers ; and, 
if the ftarting of fuch difficulties evinteés his candout, would not! 
this»piece-meal objeGtion have been better poftponed till the ap- 
pea¥ance:at leaft of the General Preface, to which, for other to- 
pics; wei are often referred? The doctor, however, hath de- 
cided 5.:and as his objection is drawn up com amore, after ftat- 
ing» the reply oppofed by himfelf, fo little to his own fatisfac- 
tion, ‘we fhall humbly prefume-to offer another; in the mean 
time premifing, that, if what we have to offer fhould be deems 
ed fatisfactory, no inference fhould be made in favour of his 
affertion, that the objeétion in queftion is not the ftrongeft of 

the fort, till that /rronge/? be fairly produced. | 
© Tt has been anfwered,’ (he fays) ‘that the writer fufficiently 
explains himfelf, a littlé before, in the following words: ‘ So 
“the Lord was greatly incenfed againft the Ifraelites, and {aids 
‘ Becaufe this people have tranfgrefled my covenant, with which.L 
charged their ‘forefathefs ; and have not hearkened to my voices 
I; .on my part, will not henceforth drive out, from before them, 
ay more of thofe nations, which Jofhuah, at his death, left,un- 
fabdued ; that througt them I may prove the Ifraclites,” &c. ‘he; 
péecept, it is confefled, were and abfolute ; but the promife 
C2 of 
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of power to fulfil it, was limited and conditional, . It. was not ut 
til after the Ifraelites had forfaken the Lord, and worthipped other 
gods, that the Lord would no more enable them to expel the Cha- 
naanites. — That is to fay, the Lord would not enable them to re- 
move, or break the fnare, until after they had fallen into it; and 
when they have fallen into it, he reproaches them for the non-exe- 
cution of his precept; and fays, the fnare fhall remaia to prove 
them. 

‘ But why was it not completely removed in the days of Jofhuah 
and of his contemporary elders, during a period of twenty-five 
years, when the people had not abandoned the worfhip of the Lord ? 
For the fame hiftorian tells us that “ the people ferved the Lord all 
the days of Jofhuah, and of the elders, who outlived Jofhuah ; 
who had feer all the great things which the Lord had done for 
Ifrael.”’ 

‘ The objection, then, feems to remain in its fall force, and to 
demand fome other folution ; nor do I fee any folution that.can be 





given, but one: namely, to acknowledge, fairly and openly, that’ 


the Jewifh hiftorians, both here and in many other places,, put in. - 


the mouth of the Lord words, which he never fpoke ; and affign, 
to him views and motives, which he never had.’ © P. iii. ; 


This conclufion, if the doctor will forgive the expreffion, 
may be termed one ab infipientid. For, admitting his inference: 
to be legitimate, that ‘ the Jewith hiftorians have bere put in) 
the mouth of the Lord words, which he never {poke,: and af~ 
figned to him views and. motives, which he never had,’ may: 
we not afk, what authority he has to affert, from the premifes, 
that ‘ they have done the fame in many other places ?? — Surely,: 
this is travelling toward conclufion in feven-league boots !. But; 


we here will retract what before we admitted; fince it can by 
no means be received as a logical deduction, that, becaufe Dr. 
Geddes fees no other folution than the one he hath rejeéted, 
no other folution exifls ; for, in the prefent inftance, we might 


almoft venture to affert, that perfon would be as reafonable, who: 


fhould affirm, that the fun did not fhine at noon,, becaufe he: 


fhut his eyes from the light. 


“It is readily conceded to Dr. Geddes, that the Lord had or: 


dered the extirpation of the Canaanites, and promifed the 
power-to effect it ; but the doftor ‘has overlooked the /ine qua 


ton on which this promife was made, namely, adherence to. 


the law, and obedience to the divine commands (fee Deut. . 


vii. throughout). ‘The non-compliance, therefore, with, the 


~~ 


abfolute order to extirpate,—the formation, on the contrary, 


of an alliance with ‘thofe who ought to have been cut off,— 


and the adoption of their gods,—amounted, on the part of the. 
Hebrews, to a renunciation of the covenant, with its condi- 
P : ; 7 ‘tions, © 
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tions, which had previdufly fubfifted between Jehovah and 
them. Hence, what they had been repeatedly forewarned of, 
came actually to pafs; and the idolatrous rites of the Canaan- 
ites proved to them a trap anda f{nare. If Dr. Geddes could 
bring a fingle paflage in which it was promifed, that, notwith- 
ftanding their vethhinig in the violation of the divine com- 
mands, the interpofition of God fhould be continued in extir- 
pating the Canaanites, he would do fomething towards efta- 
blifhing his conclufion, which otherwife is, at beft, a bubble of 


the brain; for — 
¢ The brain hath bubbles, as the water hath ; 


And this is of them.’ 


He afks, ‘why this fnare was not completely removed 
in the days of Jofhua, and of his contemporary elders, dur- 
ing a period of twenty-five years, when the people had not 
abandoned the worfhip of the Lord?’—But, in putting this 
queftion, he hath anfwered it himfelf. Whilft the people 
adhered to the worfhip of the Lord, and had no conneétion 
with the Canaanites, the idols of the latter were no fnare to 
them. It was only by fuffering them to exift, forming affini- 
ties with them in oppofition to the divine command, and re- 
nouncing the edad Jehovah, that they were enfnared 
by idols, and their infamous rites. Deut. vii. 16.—And as to 
the iron chariots which are mentioned, as retarding the extir- 

ation of the Canaanites from the reft of the portion of Judah, 
the folution is this : (Deut. vii. 22.) Zhe Lord thy Ged will put 
out thofe nations before thee by little and little : thou mayef? not 
confume them at once, left the beafis of the field increafe upon 


thee *. 
On the ground of the objection thus difpofed of, Dr. Ged- 


des proceeds to confider the fubject of infpiration, at leaft fo 
far as relates to the Jewith hiftorians ; for that of their law- 
giver and prophets he referves: This diftinCtion is appropriate 
and judicious. From the conviction that a weak argument cag 
ill ferve any caufe, we are as ‘averfe as Dr. Geddes himfelf 
from having recourfe to fuch in favour of Revelation; but 
though the authors of many books in the Jewifh canon are 
not known, and confequently there exifts no direc evidence 
of their having been infpired,—yet if, jn any of them, * words 
are put into the mouth of the Lord, which he never fpoke, and 
views and motives are affigned to him, which he never had,’ 





va 


* In Lechiel, xxxiv. 25. we meet with a reference to the increafe of wild 
beafts during the depopulated ftate of this country, in the promife of its be- 
ing repeopled after the return from captivity. ‘ J will make with them a cove- 
nant of peace, and will caufe the evil beafts to ceafe out cf the land; and they fail 
dwell falcly in the wildernefi, and fleep in the woods.’ 

Cc3 they 
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they can no longer be regarded as authentic records, but (ui- 
Jefs in fuch inftances they can be proved to have been fophifti+ 
cated) ought to be rejeéted as legendary-falfehoods. Ufe- 
lefs will it be to fay, that, though fuch writers were fallible 
themfelves, they might have a full claim to credit, when 
they relate what hath been infpired, viz..if not the /aw, ac- 
cording to Mofes (fee Dr. Geddes’s Preface, p. iv.) yet the 
folemn predi€tions of the prophets; for-what pretence can 
they have to our faith in the latter cafe, more than in the for- 
mer? Or, do the fame writings themfelves contain a criterion 
of what is infpired, and what is falfe? As to every relation of 
fats, in{piration and truth are, in effeét, the fame. 

The inveftigation of Dr. Geddes intothe evidence of infpi- 
ration abounds with a variety of ingenious obfervations; but 
he by no means hath fathomed the depth of the fubje&. The 
note on the o/d woman and his holine/s would have been a good 
ftory in a jeft-book; but, where it occurs, it is much out of 
place. The doctor’s obfervation on 2 Timothy, chap. iii. 
yer. 16, we cannot pafs over unnoticed. 


‘ As this is the fheet-anchor of all thofe Chriftian theologians 
who defend the abfolute and univerfal infpiration of the Hebrew 
writings, it will be neceflary to examine it with a more minute at- 
tention. I fhall, therefore, firft give the whole paflage, as it ftands 
in our prefent Greek copies : Tlaca ypagn Seomvevcros [nas] wPereos 
$F p0s CaTKaAAy MW pos EAEYXOV, Mpes emavopbwat, 7 pos Tr aoeiay THY 
sv dixaiooum : which, in our vulgar verfion, is thus rendered. * All 
{cripture is given by infpiration of God, and és profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for inftruction in righteoufnefs.”’ 
— The firft remark that I have to make on this paflage is, that-the 
little word in italics is not in the original; but from the nature of 
that language it may, and ought to be underftood: and the only 
queftion is, where it fhould be placed; whether after the word 
feripture or after God ? Now, according to the conftruétion of the 
prefent text, the place of the little {ubftantive verb is feemingly de- 
termined to be after /cripture. But 1 am convinced, that the pre- 
fent reading is not the genuine reading for the following reafons: 

‘ Firft, the copulative xas, and, which alone makes for the pre- 
fent reading, is wanting in, all the ancient verfions, except the 
ZEthiopic. | 7 

‘ Secondly, it is alfo wanting in fome Greek copies, ftill extant ; 
and was not read by Clement of Alexandria, Theodorus of Mop- 
fuefta, nor by the Latin fathers Tertullian, Cafliodorus, and the 
anonymous authors of two treatifes afcribed to Cyprian and Am~- 
brofe ; all of whom feem to have quoted from the ancient Italic 
werfion. 

* Thirdly, the conftruction, as it now ftands, is perplexed, awk- 

| ' ward, 
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ward; and ungrammatical; as every Greek fcholar muft, at firft 
glance, perceive. Even if the verb err, is, were between ypadn and 
Seomvevorros, cripture and infpired ; it would make the apoitle write 
an abfurdity ; namely, “ All fcripture, or every fcripture, is di- 
vinely infpired.””»—~ Ay, but the apoftle means only ail, or every, 
Hebrew fcripture ; to which he had alluded in the preceding verfe. 
—If fo, he expreffes his meaning in a very vague and uncouth 
mannér. If that had been his meaning, he would, in all probabi- 
lity, have ufed a different phrafeology : he would have faid : wagas 
Yap a ypaPal, or Tava yap n ypa@n; or, at leaft, one or other 
without yap: for there is not, I think, an example, not only in the 
writings of St. Paul, but in the whole New Teftament, where the 
{criptures at large, or the whole body of {cripture, is expreffed, or 
alluded to, without the article ; either ai ypaga:, or % ypadn. 

* There is only one way, in my apprehenfion, to reconcile to 
fenfe and connection the prefent reading of the text; and that is, 
by tranflating xa: a//o ; which with fome ftraining it will bear: but 
then the meaning will be equivalent to that of the ancient verfions’: 
“‘ Every {cripture, which is divinely infpired, is alfo ufeful,” &c. 
But from this it can never be concluded, that all and every part of 
the Hebrew writings were written by divine infpiration. — On the 
whole, then, I cannot help thinking with Grotius, that the Syriac 
tranflator has well -expreffed the meaning of the apoftle ; and muft, 
at the rifk of being accufed of papific impiety, by fome modern 
Roeber or Carpzovius, tranflate the paflage thus: ‘* Every writing, 
by God infpired, is fit for inftruétion, for reproof, for correction, 
for education in righteoufnefs.” _p. x. 


Without calling the doctor impious, or a papift, we will 
take the liberty to remark, that, if this tranflation be right 
(which neverthelefs he confeffes the original muft be /rained 
to bear), the apoftle is reprefented- as making a difcovery, 
which there needed no ghoft to tell. In refpect.to the ori- 

inal, the fuppofition, if it were neceflary, of an 4 * having 
en dropt before ypagn, would be a leis violent expedient 
than the doctor has recourfe to: but for this there is no occa- 
fion; fince, from the ra ispa ypauyata in the foregoing verfe, 
not lefs than the predicated écomveveros, it is obvious that the 
mace ypaon was intended to fignify every /cripture of the facred 
canon. Dr. Griefbach has the following note on zaca ypagn 
Gcomveveros—Syr. Arr. Vulg. Clem. Alex. Orig. alicubi. (%eo- 
avevotos xo xa alibi) Theodor. Mopfueft. ap. Facund. Tert. 
Caffiod. Ambrofiaft. Auct. de dupl. mart. ap. Cyr. Aud. 
de 12 mans. ap. Ambr. 





* In anfwer to Dr. Geddes’s obfervation refpecting the occurrence of 4 with 
yeagn, we wiil cite 2 Peter, i, 20, waca mpopurua PPAOHE, where mpoprrua 
excludes the neceflity of the i, jult as Gsorvevereg does in the difputed initance. 
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they can no longer be regarded as authentic records, but (ui 
lefs in fuch inftances they can be proved to have been fophifti- 
cated) ought to be rejected as legendary. falfehoods. Ufe- 
lefs will it be to fay, that, though fuch writers were fallible 
themfelves, they might have a full claim to credit, when 
they relate what hath been infpired, viz. if not the /aw, ac- 
cording to Mofes (fee Dr. Geddes’s Preface, p. iv.) yet the 
folemn predictions of the prophets; for.what pretence can 
they have to our faith in the latter cafe, more than in the for- 
mer? Or, do the fame writings themfelves contain a criterion 
of what is infpired, and what is falfe ? As to every relation of 
facts, infpiration and truth are, in effeét, the fame. 

The inveftigation of Dr. Geddes into-the evidence of infpi- 
ration abounds with a variety of ingenious obfervations; but 
he by no means hath fathomed the depth of the fubje&t. The 
note on the o/d woman and his holine/s would have been a good 
ftory in a jeft-book; but, where it occurs, it is much out of 
place. The doctor’s obfervation on 2 Timothy, chap. iii. 
ver. 16, we cannot pafs over unnoticed. 


‘ As this is the fheet-anchor of all thofe Chriftian theologians 
who defend the abfolute and univerfal infpiration of the Hebrew 
writings, it will be neceflary to examine it with a more minute at- 
tention. I fhall, therefore, firft yive the whole paflage, as it ftands 
in our prefent Greek copies : Tlaca ypagn Jeomvevetos [xc] wpereog 
FF pos CaTKaALALy Wpog EAEYXOV, Mpeg emavopbwaty, 7 pos Waweay Thy 
sy dixasocum : which, in our vulgar verfion, is thus rendered. * All 
{cripture is given by infpiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for inftruction in righteoufnefs,”’ 
— The firft remark that I have to make on this paflage is, that-the 
little word in italics is not in the original; but from the nature of 
that language it may, and ought to be underftood: and the only 
queftion is, where it fhould be placed; whether after the word 
feripture or after God ? Now, according to the conftruétion of the 
prefent text, the place of the little {ubftantive verb is feemingly de- 
termined to be after /cripiure. But I am convinced, that the pre- 
fent reading is not the genuine reading for the following reafons : 

¢ Firft, the copulative xa, and, which alone makes for the pre- 
fent reading, is wanting in, all the ancient verfions, except the 
Ethiopic. ) 

‘ Secondly, it is alfo wanting in fome Greek copies, ftill extant ; 
and was not read by Clement of Alexandria, Theodorus of Mop- 
fuefta, nor by the Latin fathers Tertullian, Cafliodorus, and the 
anonymous authors of two treatifes afcribed to Cyprian and Am- 
brofe ; all of whom feem to have quoted from the ancient Italic 
verfion. | 

* Thirdly, the conftruction, as it now ftands, is perplexed, awk- 
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ward, and ungrammatical; as every Greek fcholar muft, at firit 
glance, perceive. Even if the verb err, is, were between ypagn and 
Seomvevoros, /cripture and infpired ; it would make the apoitle write 
an abfurdity ; namely, “ All fcripture, or every {cripture, is di- 
vinely infpired.””— Ay, but the apoftle means only al, or every, 
Hebrew fcripture ; to which he had alluded in the preceding verfe. 
— If fo, he expreffes his meaning in a very vague and uncouth 
mannér. If that had been his meaning, he would, in all probabi- 
lity, have ufed a different phrafeology : he would have faid: wacas 
yap ai ypaat, or Tara yap 1 ypagn; or, at leaft, one or other 
without yap: for there is not, I think, an example, not only in the 
writings of St. Paul, but in the whole New Teftament, where the 
{criptures at large, or the whole body of {cripture, is expreffed, or 
alluded to, without the article ; either ai ypapas, or  ypaon. 

‘ There is only one way, in my apprehenfion, to reconcile to 
fenfe and connection the prefent reading of the text; and that is, 
by tranflating xa: a/fo ; which with fome ftraining it will bear: but 
then the meaning will be equivalent to that of the ancient verfions’: 
* Every {cripture, which is divinely infpired, is alfo ufeful,” &c. 
But from this it can never be concluded, that all and every part of 
the Hebrew writings were written by divine infpiration. — On the 
whole, then, I cannot help thinking with Grotius, that the Syriac 
tranflator has well expreffed the meaning of the apoftle ; and muft, 
at the rifk of being accufed of papiftic impiety, by fome modern 
Roeber or Carpzovius, tranflate the paflage thus: “ Every writing, 
by God infpired, is fit for inftruétion, for reproof, for correction, 
for education in righteoufnefs.” <p. x. 


Without calling the doctor impious, or a papif?, we will 
take the liberty to remark, that, if this tranfation be right 
(which neverthelefs he confeffes the original muft be /frained 
to bear), the apoftle is reprefented- as making a difcovery, 
which there needed no ghoft to tell. In refpect to the ori- 
ginal, the fuppofition, if it were neceflary, of an 4 * having 

en dropt before ypagn, would be a lels violent expedient 
than the doctor has recourfe to: but for this there is no occa- 
fion ; fince, from the ra ispa ypauyata in the foregoing verfe, 
not lefs than the predicated é@somveveros, it is obvious that the 
Hara ypaon was intended to fignify every /cripture of the facred 
canon. Dr. Griefbach has the following note on zaca ypagn 
bcomveveros—Syr. Arr. Vulg. Clem. Alex. Orig. alicubi. (%e0- 
avevotos oa xa alibi) Theodor. Mopfueft. ap. Facund. Tert. 
Caffiod. Ambrofiaft. Aut. de dupl. mart. ap. Cyr. Audé. 
de 12 mans. ap. Ambr. 





* In anfwer to Dr. Geddes’s obfervation refpecting the occurrence of 4 with 
yergn, we wiil cite 2 Peter, i. 20, waca wpoputua PPA®HE, where wpoprrua 
excludes the neceflity of the 4, jult as @sorveueres does in the difputed initance. 
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It is time, however, to proceed to the body of the work, 
in the execution of which, Dr. Geddes appears not to have re~ 
mitted any part. of his attention. Here and there, indeed, we 
meet with an affected phrafe, for which, we think, other terms 
might have been better fubftituted: but, on the whole, the 
performance reflects, great honour on the doctor, and, not- 
withf{tanding the peculiarities that attend it, deferves to be 
confidered of ineftimable value. The notes, though brief, 
abound with information ; and the various readings will be 
found of effential importance. 

To exemplify the ftyle and manner of the work, we annex 
a {pecimen in profe and in verfe. 

J, SAMUEL, CHAP, XVII, 
I ‘ Again the Philiftines affembled their hofts to battle, and 
convened at Socha of Judah; and encamped between Socha 
2 and Azeka, at Ephafdamim, Saul and the men of Ifrael affem- 
bled alfo, and encamped in the turpentine-tree vale ; and drew up 
in battle array, againft the Philiftines, The Philiitines were poft- 
ed on an eminence on the one fide, and the Ifraelites on an emi- 
nence on the other fide ; the vale being between them. — Now, 
from the camp of the Philiftines, came forth a champion, called 
Goliath, of Gath; whofe height was fix cubits and a fpan. On 
his head was an helmet of brafs; and he was clad in a brafs 
coat of mail, the weight of which coat was five thoufand fkekels. 
7 He had greaves of brats on his legs; and a javelin of brafs 
_ hanging between his fhoulders; the ftaff of his fpear was like 
a weaver’s beam, and his fpear’s point was formed of fix hun- 
dred fhekels of iron: and one, bearing a broad-fhield, went be- 
fore him. | 
8 ‘ This Goliath ftood up, and called to the hofts of Ifrael, 
and faid to them: ** Why are ye come out, to draw up in bat- 
tle array? Iam a Philiftine, and ye are the fervants of Saul: 
choofe ye a man, for you, and lethim encounter me: if he be 
able to combat and kill me, then will we be your fubjeéts ; 
9 but if I prevail againit him, and kill him, then fhall ye be our 
io fubjeéts, and ferve us. Lo! I this day,’’ added the Philiftine, 

_ “defy the hofts of Ifrael; give me aman, that we may fight 

i1 together.” When Saul and all the Ifraelites heard thefe words 
of the Philiftine, they were difmayed and greatly terrified ; 
32 but David faid to Suul : “ Let no man’s heart fail on account 
of that Philifine; I will go and fight with that Philiftine :” 
33 But Saul faid to David; “ Thou art not able to encounter and 
fight with that Philiftine: for thou art yet a ftripling: but he 
34 a warrior from his youth.” David-anfwered Saul: “ When 
thy fervant tended his father’s flock, if a lion, or a bear, came 


> vs 


Own 


35 and fnatched a lamb, or did, out of the flock; I purfued him, 


and fmote him, and fnatched it from his mouth ; and if he at- 
| | | tacked 
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tacked me, I caught him by the beard and {mote him to death. 
Both lions and bears hath thy fervant {mitten ; and like one of 36 
them fhatl be that uncircumcifed Philiftine : let me go, then, and 
{mite him, and take away the reproach from Lfrael ; for who is 
that uncircumcifed Philiftine, that he fhould defy the hofts of 
the living God? The Lord,” added David, “ who faved me 37 
from ‘the power of lions and bears, will alfo fave me from the 
power of that Philiftine.”” Then Saul faid to David: “ Go! 
and may the Lord be with thee !” 

‘Saul would now arm David with his own armour: on his ~38 
head he put an helmet of brafs; and clad him in a coat of mail ; 
and, over his armour, begirt him with his own fword. Once, 39 
and again, David eflayed to walk in this armour ; Sut could not, 
becaufe he was unexperienced: he therefore faid to Saul: “I 
cannot walk in thefe ; as I am not experienced.” So putting 40 
off thefe, David took his ftaff in his hand ; and chofe, out of 
the torrent-bed,. five {mooth pebbles, which he put into a fhep- 
herd’s bag, which he had with him: thus, with his bag, and 
his fling in his hand, he advanced toward the Philiftine. When 42 
the Philiftine looked, and faw David, he difdained him: for 
he was but a ruddy, fair-complexioned youth, And the Phi- 43 
liftine faid to David: “*Am Ia dog, that thou comeft againft 
me with ftaves, and ftones ?’’ and the Philiftine curfed David 
by, his god [Dagon]. Again the Philiftine faid to David: 44 
*“ Come to me, and I will give thy flefh to the birds of the 
heavens and to the wild beafts of the field,”” Then faid David 
to the Philiftine : “ Thou comeft againft me with a fword, and 
with a f{pear, and with a fhield; but I come againft thee in the 
name of the Lerd of hofts, the God of the hofts of Ifrael; 
whom thou haft defied. This day, into mine hand will the 46 
Lord deliver thee; and I will {mite thee, and take off thine 
head ; and thy carcafe, and the carcafes of the Philiftine hoft, 

I will, this day, give to the birds of the heavens and to the 
wild beafts of the earth; hence the whole land fhall know, that 
there is a Gad in Ifrael; and all this affembly fhall know that 47 
the Lord can fave, without fword or fpear: for this battle is 
the Lord’s; and into our hands he will deliver you.””—-The 48 
Philiftine now fet out, and came forward to meet David: when 
David ran fpeedily towards the lifts, to meet the Philiftine. And 49 
David put. his hand into his bag, and took thence a ftone, 
and flang it, and {mote the Philiftine in his forehead with /o 
much force, that the ftone fank into his forehead ; and he fell 
proftrate on the ground: and David ran and f{tood upon the 5x 


_ +Philiftine ; and laying hold on his fword, he drew it from its 


fheath, and with it flew him, and cut off his head. — When the 


‘Philiftines faw that their champion was dead, they fled; and 52 
the men of Ifrae| and of Judah arofe, and fhouted, and pur- 


{ued 
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fued the Philiftines unto the entrance of Gath, and the gates of 
Ekron: and, ali the way to the gates, both of Gath and 
3 Ekron, lay flaughtered Philiftines. ‘The Ifraelites then return- 
ed from chafing: the Philiftines, and plundered their camp.’ 


P. 74. 





19 “ O antelope of Ifrael ! 


Pierced on thine own mountains ! 
Ah! how have fallen the brave ! 
20 Tell it not in Gath ; 
Publifh it not in the ftreets of Afhkelon : 
Left the daughters.of the Philiftines rejoice ! 
Left the daughters of the uncircumcifed exult ! 
21 Ye mountains of Gilboa ! 
On you be neither dew nor rain ; 
Nor fields affording oblations : 
Since, there, hath been vilely caft away 
The fhield of the brave! the fhield of Saul! 
The armour of the anointed with oil ! 
2b From the blood of the bold, 
From the havoc of the brave ; 
. The bow of Jonathan was never held back, 
The {word of Saul never returned in vain, 
23 Saul, and Jonathan ! 
Linked, in their life-time, by mutual love, 
At their death they were not difunited. 
~ They were {wifter, than eagles : 
They were ftronger, than lions, 
240 Ye daughters of Ifrael! weep over Saul : 
Who clothed you in delightful {carlet ; 
Who put ornaments of gold on your apparel.— 


25 Ah! how have fallen the brave, 
In the midft of the battle ! 
26 O Jonathan ! pierced on thine own mountains ! 


T am in diftrefs for thee, my brother Jonathan ! 
Very dear to me waft thou: : 
To me thy love was wonderful ; 
Surpaffing the love of woman! 
27 Ah! how have fallen the brave! 
How perifhed the weapons of war!” rp. ror. 


It is with much pleafure we learn, that the volume of Cri- 


tical Remarks, correfponding with the text of the two volumes _ 


already printed, may be expected from the prefs about Chrift- 


mas. 
We will take the liberty of pointing out to Dr. Geddes two 


German trats, much to his purpofe, if they have nor fallen 
In 
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in his way. Verfuch einer Beleuchtung der Gefchichte des Fy- 
difchen und Chrifilichen _Bibelkanons; and, Ueber die allmabe 
lize Bildung der den Ifraeliten heiligen Schriften, in Henke’s 
Magazine fir Religions Philofophie, 24. vol. 3rd part; as alfo 
Haffen’s Idionomik Davids. 





An Authentic Account of an Embaffy from the King of Great- 
Britain to the Emperor of China. By Sir George Staunton, 
Bart. (Continued from p. 129.) 


TT HOSE readers who accompanied us in our furvey of the 

former part of this work, will feel themfelves more in- 
terefted in the fequel of the narrative, as the affairs of China 
form the more immediate fubje@ of the fecond volume. 

When earl Macartney and his attendants approached Ta- 
coo, they found a confiderable number of yachts, which had 
been equipped for the conveyance of the whole party up the 
Pei. ho, or White-river. Thefe veffels were long, and very 
capacious ; but fo light was the wood of which they were 
conftructed, that they did not fink more than a foot and a half 
into the water. That glafs is not very abundant in China, 
appears from this circumftance—that a kind of paper was 
ufed in moft of thefe yachts, as a fubftitute for the former 
commodity. 

While the embaffador remained near Ta-coo, the vicero 
of the province took up his abode at the principal temple of 
that town, for the convenience of fuper-intending the accom- 
modation of the ftrangers. This governor is reprefented by 
fir way Staunton as a perfon of the moft polifhed man- 


ners, Near the temple was the hall of audience, which is 
thus defcribed. 


‘ A broad flight of fteps led to a building, of an hexagon form, 
with a roof fupported by pillars, the diameter of which bore a 
greater proportion to the length of the fhafts, than in any order of 
Grecian archite“ure. Thefe pillars were of varnifhed wood, which 
material might require more thicknefs than thofe of ftone; as 
pillars of iron, no doubt, would lefs than either. For the natural 
rules and proportions in this fcience, muft neceffarily depend on 
the fubftance to be employed, as well as on the effect they are 
meant to produce upon the eye. The hexagon was open on all 
fides : a circumftance which indicated the mildnefs of the climate, 


_ and was not il calculated to imprefs the mind with the pleafing, 


tho perhaps erroneous idea, that juftice there was free and acceffible 
to all. On benches covered with red cotton cloth and fatin cufhions, 
fat fix magiftrates, five, probably, as affeffors te the chief, and who 


might 
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might ferve the purpofe of a check on the caprice or paflions of g 
fingle judge.’ Vol. ii. P. 12. 


In pafling up the river, pyramids of falt were obferved in 
the adjacent fields. This article is a very productive fource 
of revenue to the Chinefe fovereign. It is prepared in the 


following mode : 


‘ Large fields being made perfeétly fmooth and flat, with margins 
elevated about fix inches, fea water is let in upon a clayey furface, 
either through fluices, or pumped up at high water by chain-pumps. 
The water is fuffered to lie on thofe fields to the depth of two or 
three inches. The heat of the fun in the fummer feafon is fufi- 
ciently ftrong to evaporate the watet. The evaporation carried on 
flowiy and uniformly, leaves behind large cubic cryftals, and forms 
that fpecies ufually known by the name of bay-falt in England.’ 
Vol. ii. P. 22, 

In lieu of marine falt, a coarfe fpecies of nitre is ufed by 
the common people, particularly in the vicinity of Pekin. 

At Tien-fing, the earl was received with extraordinary ho- 
nours; but he was conftrained to perform an act of homage 
which a Briton would have wifhed to avoid, being required to 
pay obeifance, ‘by a profound inclination of the body,’ before 
a darkened recefs or fanétuary, in which the majefty of the 
imperial potentate was fuppofed to be conftantly refident. 

t was affirmed by the mamdarines, that the population of 
Tien-fing was equal to 700,000 fouls. Even the junks, upon 
the two rivers which divide that town, contained feveral thou- 


fands of people. 


¢ It is not alone’ (fays our narrator) ‘ to the perfons fufficient to 
navigate ‘thofe vefféls -that they afforded habitations. The wives 
and families of the officers and failors refide with them conftantly on 
board..' There many of them are born 3 aad all of them fpend their 
lives.. Every thore tothem was foreign ; and the earth an element 


on which they ventured but occafionally.’ p. 39. 


With regard to the houfes of this flourifhirg city, we find, 
that they . 


¢ were chiefly built of brick, of a leaden blue colour. Few were 
red, Such as were ufed in the fmalleft and pooreft dwellings, were 
of a pale brown. Thefe diferent tints are fuppofed to have arifen 
not from any difference in the nature of the earth of which they 


feverally confificd, but in the method of converting that earth into 


bricks. Thofe laft mentioned had been expofed to no other heat 


than that of the fun, in which they were only baked or indurated 


The blue bricks were expofed to the action of a 
clofe 


inperiedctly. 
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¢lofe wood fire, in kilns erected for that purpofe, and where little 
actual flame was fuffered to’attain the furface of the bricks. Such 
as received the action of the flame were inclined to red. “When 
the clay is firft moulded into the form intended for bricks, it is the 
cuftom in the Eaft to lay them at once in rows one above another. 
They are, when thus laid, in a foft and humid ftate, and from the 
nature of argillaceous earth particularly adhefive. It becomes, 
therefore, in that ftate, neceffary to keep them feparated by fome 
fubftance of a nature that will not itfelf adhere to either furface ; 
without which the different rows of bricks would, as they dried, 
form together one folid mafs, incapable of being applied to the ufe 
for which they were deftined. This purpofe is anfwered by placing 
between thefe rows thin layers of ftraw ; and this precaution is 
deemed fo effential, that it has given rife to the oriental proverb, on 
this fubjeé&t, which has paffed into the languages of the weft. 

‘ Many of the houfes at Tien-fing are two ftories high. This 
is contrary to the general mode which the Chinefe affe& in build- 
ing. ' They moftly prefer houfes of a fingle ftory, in conformity to 
the original form of all dwellings: and there are many Chinefe who 
ftill feel aukwardly in afcending ftairs, or looking down from heights. 
But the advantage of being near the quays and water fide of a com. 
mercial town, has given rife to what is confidered in that country as 
a duplication of building on the fame fite.’ Vol. ii. P. 40. 


On their arrival at Tong-choo-foo, the Englith were ins 
dulged with the ufe.of an edifice which had been founded for 
priefts of the religion of Fo. 

This ftru€ture (fays Mr. Hickey, a painter, who attended 
lord Macartney) — 


¢ is encompafied with a high wall, in which a fmall door, oppo- 
fite to the river, was guarded upon ‘the occafion by Chinefe fol-' 
diers; and before it was a tent, containing a bard of muficians, to 
play wherever the embaffador, or principal perfons of the embafly, 
pafled by them. From this door, through feveral court-yards and 
low buildings for domeftic ufes, a paflage led to thofe particularly’ 
confecrated to the exercifes of religion. They were, feparated ‘from 
the others by a wall, in which was an opening of the exaé& form 
of a circle.. The diameter was about eight feet. . Beyond this cir- 
cular opening were. twa places or halls of worfhip, ftuated oppofite 
to each other ; between them was a fpacious area; and before each 
was a portico fupported by wooden columns, painted red, and var- 
nifhed. The diameters of thofe columns were {mall in proportion 
to their length. They tapered flightly from the bafe to tlie capital, 
which was little ornamented, except with gilding. The-bafe reft- 
ed fimply, like the ancient Doric, upon the floor. The halls of 
worfhip were of the whole height of the fabric, without any’ con- 
cealment of the beams or rafters of the roof. They contained fe-, 
veral 
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veral {tatues of male and female deities, fome carved in wood, and 
painted with a variety of colours, moftly of modern and indifferent 
workmanfhip ; others were of porcelain.’ Vol. ii. P. 84. 


Adverting to the fubject of religion, fir George informs us, 
that — 


¢ There is in China no ftate religion... None is paid, preferred, 
or encouraged by it. The emperor is of one faith; many of the 
mandarines of another; and the majority of the somes people of 
a third, which is that of Fo. This laft clafs, the leaft capable, from 
ignorance, of explaining the phenomena of nature, and the moft 
expofed to wants which it cannot fupply by ordinary means, is 
willing to recur to the fuppofition of extraordinary powers, which 
may operate the effects it cannot explain, and grant the requefts 
which it cannot otherwife obtain. 

* No people are, in fact, more fuperftitious than the common 
Chinefe. Befide the habitual offices of devotion on the part of the 
priefts and females, the .temples are particularly frequented by the 
difciples of Fo, previoufly to any undertaking of importance; whe- 
ther to marry, or go a journey, or,conclude a bargain, or change 
fituation, or for any other material event in life, it is neceflary firft 
to confult the fuperintendant deity. This is performed by various 

methods. Some place a parcel of confecrated fticks, differently 
marked -and numbered, which the confultant, kneeling before the 
altar, fhakes in a hollow bamboo, until one of them falls-on the 
nd; its mark is examined, and referred to a correfpondent mark 

in a book which the prieft holds open, and fometimes even it is 
written upon-a fheet of. paper pafted upon the infide of the temple. 
Polygonal pieces of wood are by others thrown into the air. Each 
fide has its particular mark ; the fide that is uppermoft when fallen 


_on the floor, is in like manner referred to its correfpondent mark 


ia the book or fheet of fate. If the firft throw be favourable, the 
perfon who made it proftrates himfelf in gratitude, and undertakes 
afterwards, with confidence, the bufinefs in agitation. But if the 
throw fhould be adverfe, he tries a fecond time, and the third throw 
determines, at any rate, the queftion. In other refpeéts the peo- 
ple of the prefent day feem to pay little attention to their priefts. 
The temples are, however, always open for fuch as choofe to con- 
fult the decrees of heaven. They return thanks when the oracle 
proyes propitious to their wiflies. Yet they oftener caft lots, to 
know the iffue of a projected enterprize, than fupplicate for its 


being favourable ; and their worfhip confifts more in thank{giving 


than in prayer. 
¢ Few Chinefe are faid to carry the objeéts, to be obtained by 


their devotion, beyond the benefits of this life. Yet the religion 
of Fo profeffes the doétrine of the tranfmigration of fouls,.and 


promifes happinefs to the people on conditions, which were, no 
doubt, 
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aoubt, originally intended to.confift in the performance of moral 
duties ; but in lieu of which are too frequently fubftituted thofe of 
contributions towards the ereétion or repair of. temples, the main- 
tenance of priefts, and a ftri& attention to particular obfervances. 
The neglect of thefe is announced as punifhable, by the fouls of 
the defaulters paffing into the bodies of the meaneft animals, in 
whom the fufferings are to be proportioned to the tranfgreflians 
committed in the human form.’ Vol, ii. P. 101. 


From Tong-choo-foo the Britifh party proceeded to Pekin 
by land, for want of a convenient navigable communication. 


‘ The embaflador and three gentlemen of his fuite travelled in 
fedan chairs, which are the ufual vehicles for perfons of high rank 
in China, even in long journies. The other gentlemen. were on 
horfeback, as were all the mandarines: the principal among the 
latter rode near the chair of the embaflador. The Chinefe foldiers 
were on foot, and cleared the way. The feryants and privates of 
his excellency’s guard were in rough carriages or waggons, ‘The 
chairs, the wheel-carriages, the ,horfemen, the prefents, and the 
baggage, filled up the road for.a confiderable fpace. This road 
forms a magnificent avenue to Pekin, for perfons and commodities 
bound for that capital from the caft and from the fouth,,. It is per- 
feétly level; the centre, to the width of about twenty feet, is pav- 
ed with flags of granite, brought from a confiderable diftance, and 
of a fize from fix to fixteen feet in length, and ,about four feet 
broad. On each fide of this granite pavement was a road. unpav- 
ed, wide, enough for carriages. to crofs,upon it. The road was 
bordered in many places with trees, particularly willows of. a very 
uncommon girth, 

¢ The travellers foon pafted over a marble bridge, of. w hich the 
conftruétion appeared equal to the.material. The. perfegtion, of 
{uch a fabric may. be confidered. to confift.in its being made as like 
as poffible to that of which it fupplies.the want; and, the prefent 
bridge feems to anfwer that defcription ; for it is very wide and fub- 
ftantially built, over a rivulet mt fubjeét to inundations, and. is 
little elevated above the level. of the roads which it conneéts toge- 
ther. 

_.*In purfuing the j journey fome of the privates of the ouard grew 
tired at being immured in. waggons moving in flow proceffion ; and 
alighting, continued their route on foot. They thus afforded ops 
portunities to the crowds waiting to fee the firangers, to examine 
their figures, countenances, and drefles. Their ruddy complexions, 
powdered hair, and clothes fhewing the form of the limbs, drew 
particular attention. The weather was'extremely fultry; Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer. was at ninety-fix degrees in the. covered cars 
siages. They who walked were fometimes perceived to fuffer from 
the duft, the fatigue, the fun, and the prefs of people round them, 

7 Several 
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Several of the {peétators felt for their fituation, and opened a way 
for them to enjoy the air. To a few of the light and ignorant they 


were a fubje& of fport. 
* A halt was made to breakfaft at a village on the road; The 


inn at which they ftopped bore no refemblance to the modern eédi- 


fices of that kind in England. No elegance; no decorations ; but 
the rooms, tho fmall, were clean and cool. Every fort of refreth- 
ment was provided. From this place, if not before, the mind was 
at every ftep in anxious expectation of difcovering that capital 
which was faid to be the greateft in the world. No gentlemen’s 
houfes fcattered round, no fmall villas announced to the party that 
they fhould fee it prefently. They arrived, at length, at one of 
the eaftern fuburbs. The ftreet through which they pafled was 
paved, and full of people. It exhibited a bufy fcene of manufac- 
turers, fhopkeepers, and buyers: ‘The concourfe of people did 
not fo niuch appear to have been colle&ted for the expeéted fight, 
as each being émployed in his occupation ; and tho diverted for 4 
while by the pafling fpeétacle, returning afterwards to his own con- 
¢erns. To'traverfe this fuburb took about fifteen minutes, when 
the party arrived before the walls’of the city of Pekin. The arri- 
val of the embaffador was announced by the firing of guns; and 
refrefhments were made ready for all the gentlemen, at a refting 
lace within the’ gate. Nedt it the walls were faced with ftone, 
elfewhere with brick. Over the gate’ was a watch tower feveral 
ftories high. In each ftory were ‘port-holes for cannon, painted, 
as fometimes on the fides of merchant veffels whicli have none. 
Round the gate, on the outfide, was a femicircular wall, with a la- 
teral gate, upom the plan of European fottifications, which may be 
a modern addition. The city walls were about forty feet-in heights 
The parapet was deeply crenated, but had no regular embrazures ; 
nor did any cannon appear upon the walls; but in the merlons 
wete loopholes for archery. The thicknefs of the walls was at the 
bafe about twenty feet, and twelve acrofs the’ terreplaine, upon 
which the parapet was erected. The outfide of the city wall, tho 
not perfeétly perpendicular, was fmooth, but the infide’was upon 
a confiderable bevil ; the rows of bricks which form it being plac- 
ed, like fteps, one above and behind the other, fuch as are defcrib- 
ed to be the faces of the Egyptian pyramids. The walls were 
flanked on the outfide by fquare towers, at about fixty yards di- 
ftance from each other, and projecting from the curtain betwee 
them forty or fifty feet. Several horfemen were able to ride abreaft 
upon the ramparts, afcending to them upon flopes of earth raifed 

on the infide. 
¢ Pekin exhibited, on the entrance into it, am appearance con~- 
trary to that of European cities, in which the ftreets are often fo 
narrow, and the houfes fo lofty, that from one extremity of a ftreet 
the houfes appear at the other to be heaning towards, and clofing 
upon, 
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upon, each other. Here few of the houfes were higher than one 
ftory ; none more than two; while the width of the’ {treet which 
divided them was confiderably above one hundred feet. It was 
airy, gay, and lightfome.’ Vol. ii. p. itz. 


The appearance of a city fo highly celebrated did not an- 
{wer the expectations which its new vifitants had formed. 
They deemed the metropolis of their native country confider- 
ably fuperior to it, except in extent and population. In the 
former of thefe refpeéts, that part of Pekin which is, deno- 
minated the Yartar city, and which is larger than the Chinefe 
town, exceeds London and its fuburbs by one third; and 
three millions are faid to form the whole number of inhabi- 
tants; but this computation may with reafon be confidered as 
exaggerative. | SS 

It might be expe&ed that frequent inftances-of criminality 
would appear-in fo populous a capital. But it is afhrmed, that — 


‘ Great order is preferved among fuch multitudes ; and the com- 
miffion of crimes is rare. Every tenth houfekeeper, fomewhat in 
the manner of the ancient tithing-men in England, is anfwerable 
for the condué of the nine neighbouring families, as far as he may 
be fuppofed capable of controlling it. The police is obferved with 
particular ftri€tnefs within the walls. The city partakes of the 
regularity and interior fafety of a camp; but is fubject alfo to its 
conftraints. In the fuburbs only, public women are regiftered and 
licenfed. They are not indeed very numerous, being proportions 
ed to the fmall number of fingle men, and of hufbands abfent from 
their families to be found in the metropolis.’ Vol. ii. p. 156. 


As the emperor was abfent from Pekin, the gentlemen of 
the embaffy were gratified with an opportunity, in their way 
to his court at Zhe-hol, of viewing the famous wall, or line 
of fortifications, erected on the northern frontiers of China. 


¢ The travellers were now able to determine, from their own 
feelings, that it was not alone the dimenfions of thofe walls; how- 
ever confiderable, that made the impreflion of wonder upon the 
perfons who had hitherto feen thefe intended barriers againft the 
Tartars, Aftonifhment feldom is.excited by the mere effect of the 
continuance or multiplication of Jabour, that may be performed by 
common means. It was the extreme difficulty of conceiving how 
the materials could be conveyed, and fuch ftructures raifed, in fi- 
tuations apparently inaccefflible, which principally occafioned fur- 
prife and admiration. One of the moft elevated ridges over which 
the great wall is carried has been afcertained 10 meafure five thou- 
fand two hundred and twenty-five feet.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 179. 


Some breaches being obferved in the wall, captain Parifh 


‘Crit. Rey. Vou. XXI. Dec. 1797. Dd ac- 
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accurately examined its conftruétion and dimenfions. The 
body of it was ‘an elevation of earth, retained on each fide 
by a wall of mafonry, and terraced by a platform of fquare 
bricks.’ “Twenty-five feet compofed’ the total height of the 
brick wall, which ftood upon a projecting bafis of ftone. The 
elevation of earth was eleven feet thick ; and the brick-work 
was, in fome parts, of the thicknefs of twenty-one feet. Of 
the towers which were furveyed, one confifted of two ftories, 
befides a platform, in the parapet of which were twelve em- 
brafures. Its height exceeded forty-eight feet. 

This (now neglected) barrier is fuppofed to have been e- 
rected about three centuries before the Chriftian <ra. 


¢ It does not appear’ (fays Mr. Parifh) ‘to have been intended 
as a defence againft cannon, fince the parapets are infufficient to res 
fift the force of cannon fhot. But the foles of the embrafures of the 
towers, were obferved to have been pierced with {mall holes, fimi« 
lar to thofe ufed in Europe for the reception of the fwivels of wall- 
ieces. The holes appear to be a part of the original conftruétion 
of the wall; and it feems difficult to affign them any other purpofe, 
than that of refiftance to the recoil of fire-arms, The field pieces: 
feen in China are’generally mounted with {wivels, for which thefe 
holes are well calculated; and tho the parapets are not capable of 
refifting cannon fhot, they are fufficiently ftrong to withftand thefe 
{mall pieces. Several of them were obferved on the parade of the 
troops at Koo-pe-koo. They were mounted upon ftands, on which 
they traverfed with fwivels. From thefe confiderations, it doés 
not feem unlikely, that the claim of the Chinefe to a very early 
knowledge of the effects of gunpowder, is no: without foundation.’ 


Vol. ii. p..198. 


Reprefentatives of fovereigns are frequently more attentive 
to punctilio than to matters of real importance ; and it was, 
for fome time, contefted between lord Macartney and the 
Chinefe minifters, whether he fhould, on his introduétion to 
the imperial prefence, perform the ceremony of proftration. 
Sir George tedioufly dwells on this fubjeé of difpute, and am- 
plifies it into a very momentous concern. A memorial was 
drawn up, containing a propofal for a reciprocation of fub- 
miffive forms. “The embaffador promifed to comply with the 
demand of his proftration, if an officer of the Chinefe court, 
equal to him in rank, fhould be permitted by the emperor to 
perform, before a picture of his Britannic majefty, the fame 
ceremonies which the earl fhould practife before the perfonal 
majefty of the Chinefe defpot. This ludicrous compromife 
feemed to fatisfy the minifters;. but the emperor at length 
conde/cended to difpenfe with the humiliation which his cour- 
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tiers withed to exaét, and defired to receive only that obeifance 
which was ufually paid to the Britifh fovereign. 

In a fplendid tent, erected in the garden of the palace of 
Zhe-hol, the prefentation of the enibaflador td Chen-Lung 
took place. 


* Soon after day-light the found of feveral inftruinents, and the 
confufed voices of men ata diftance, announced the emperor’s aps 
proach. He foon appeared from behind a high and perpendicular 
mountain, fkirted with trees, as if from a facred grove, preceded 
by a number of perfons bufied in proclaiming aloud his virtues and 
his power. He was feated in a fort of open chair, or triumphal 
car, borne by fixteen men ; and was accompanied and followed, by 
guards, officers of the houfehold, high flag and umbrella beaters, 
and mufic. He was clad in plain datk filk, with-a velvet bonnet, in 
form not much different from the bonnet of Scotch Highlanders; 

_ on the front of it was placed a large pearl, which was the only jewel 
or ornament he appeared.to have about.him. — , 

‘ On’ his entrance into the tent he mounted immediately the 
throne by the front fteps, confecrated to his ufe alone. Ho-choong- 
taung, and two of the principal: perfons of his houfehold, were 
clofe to him, and always fpoke to him upon their knees. The 
princes of his familys the tributaries and great officers of ftate be- 
ing already arranged in their refpective places in the tent, the prefi- 
dent of the tribunal of rites conducted the embaffador, who was at- 
tended by his page and Chinefe interpreter, and accompanied by 
the minifter plenipotentiary, near to.the foot of the throne, on the 
left hand fide, which according to the ufages of China, fo often 
the reverfe of thofe of Europe, is accounted the place of honour, 
The other gentlemen of the embafly, together with a great number 
of mandarines and: officers of inferior dignity, ftood at the great 
opening of the tent, from whence moft of the ceremonies that paff- 
ed within it, could be obferved.’. Vol. i P. 229. 


Without taking tiotice of the earl’s drefs, or that of the 
hiftorian of the embafly, we proceed to the delivery of the cre- 


dentials. 


¢ The embaffador held the large and magnificent fquare box of 
gold, adorned with jewels, in which was inclofed his majefty’s 
letter to the emperor, between both, hands lifted abové his head ; 
and in that manner afcending the few fteps that led to the throne, 
dnd bending on one knee, prefented the box, with a fhort addrefs, 
to his imperial majefty ; who, gracioufly receiving tlie fame with 
his own hands, placed it by his fide, and expreffed * the fatisfaction 
he felt at the teftimony which his Britannic majefty gave to him of 
his efteem and good will, in fending hin an embafly, with a letter, 
and rare prefents; that he, on his part, entertained fentiments of 
the fame kind towards the fovereign of Great Britain, atid hoped 
: Dd2 that 
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that harmony fhould always be maintained among their refpective 
fubjeéts.”’ 

‘ This mode of reception of the reprefentative of the king of 
Great Britain, was confidered by the Chinefe court, as particularly 
honourable and diftinguifhed ; embafladors being feldom received 
by ‘the emperor on his throne, or their credentials delivered by them 
into his own hands, but into that of one of his ¢ourtiers. Thefe di 
ftinétions, fo little material in themfelves, were however underftood by 
this refined people as fignificant of a change in the opinions of their 
government in refpeét to the Englifh; and made a favourable im- 
preflion upon their minds.’ Vol. ii. ps 231. 


After the exchange of prefents, an entertainment was given, 
of which we meet with this account— 


‘ The princes of the imperial! family, the chief Tartar tributaries, 
and higheft mandarines of the court, were feated according to:their 
ranks, nearer to, or farther from, the throne. His sexcellency. was 
placed about midway ‘between it and the oppofite extremity of the 
tent. A table was laid for every two guefts. As foon as.all were 
feated, the tables were uncovered,’ and-exhibited a fumptuous bans 
guet. The tables were {mall ; but on each’was a pyramid of difhes 
or bowls piled upon each other, contaitiing viands and fruits in vaft 
variety. A table was placed likewife for his imperial majefty be- 
fore the throne; and he feemed to partake heartily of the fare that 
was fet before him. Tea was alfo ferved:) The difhes and cups 
were carried to him with hands uplifted over the head.’ Vol. ii 


P. 2.36. 





* Throughout the day the emperor’s attention to: his Ruropean 
cuefts did not abate. During the repaft, he fent them feveral difh- 
¢s from his own table; and, when it was over, he fent'for them ; 
and prefented with his own hands to them, a goblet of :warm 
Chinefe wine, not unlike Madeira of an inferior quality. He afked 
the embaflador the age of his own fovereign ; of which being ine 
formed, he immediately replied, that he heartily wifhed him to 
equal himfelf in years, which had already amounted to eighty three, 
and with as perfect health. He was indeed yet fo hale and vigo- 
rous, that he fcarcely appeared to have exifted as many years, fifty- 
feven, as, in fact, he had governed the empire. When the fefti- 
val was entirely over, and he defcended from his'throne, he marched 
firm and erect, and without the leaft fymptom of infirmity.’ Vol. 


ii, P. 237. 


Feftivities of a different kind attended the folemnifation of 
the anniverfary of the emperor’s birth. Thefe amufements 
were continued for feveral days. The emperor affected to 


difregard thefe fpeCtacles, as they encroached on his time, 
6 which, 
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which, he alleged, ought to be folely devoted to political and 
legiflative concerns, and to the means of providing for the fe- 
curity and welfare of his people. If all fovereigns would be 
more attentive to thefe duties than to the felfifh views of 
perfonal accammodation, the condition of mankind would be 
greatly improved. 


( To be continued.) 





The Works of Sir Fofhua Reynolds, Knt. late Prefident of the 
Royal Academy: containing his Difcourfes, Idlers, a Fourney 
to Flanders and Holland, (now firft publifhed,) and his Com- 
mentary on Du Frefnoy’s Art of Painting ; printed from his 
revifed Copies, (with his laf? Correétions and Additions,) in 
two Volumes. Towhich is prefixed an Account of the Life 
and Writings of the Author, by Edmond Malone, Efq. one 
of bis Executors. 4to, 11. 16s. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1797. 


(THE indefatigable induftry of Mr. Malone in the literary 
mine certainly deferves the thanks of the public. That 
he merits the eulogium beftowed by Dr. Johnfon on his 
friend Goldfmith, viz. nil tetigit qued non ornavit, we cannot 
agree. Mr. Malone’s pen, indeed, is rarely conducted by the 
hands of the graces. The life of a celebrated genius, who was 
connected with the firft men of his time, written by one pro- 
fefling himfelf to have been in habits of the greateft intimacy 
with him, ought furely to contain much interefting matter ; 
but it has often been lamented, that the delineation of the cha- 
racters of eminence in particular profeflions fhould have fallen 
to the lot of perfons totally ignorant in fuch profeflions, and con- 
fequently incapable of giving judgment on the fubjeét. We more 
than fufpec&t that the complaint will with juftice be repeated 
by many on the perufal of the prefent memoirs, in which, not- 
withftanding Mr. Malone’s boafted’ long friendfhip with fir 
Jothua, little, very little will be found, of which the public 
has not long been in poffeffion. Much refinement of tafte 
was not, perhaps, to be expected from Mr. Malone; but we 
are forry to fay that he appears to have been deftitute of in- 
‘duftry on the occafion; the account being equally barren of 
incident and anecdote, written too with as little order as ele- 
gance. Poflefling not an atom of the critical knowledge of the 
art of painting, he has faid many things which he ought not 
to have faid, and omitted many things which he ought to have 
faid. His praife is indifcriminate and unappropriate ; and, as 
for cenfure, quod petis eff nufquam! | 
' et Dd3 ¢ Jofhua 
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‘ Jofhua Reynolds was born at Plympton in Devonfhire, July 
16th, 1723; the fon of Samuel Reynolds and Theophila Potter. 
He was on every fide conneéted with the church, for both his 
father and grandfather were in holy orders; his mother was the 
daughter of a clergyman, and his maternal grandmother the daugh- 
ter of the rev. Mr. Baker, an eminent mathematician in the laft 
century, of whom we have an account in the Biographia Britanni- 
ca. His father’s elder brother, John, was alfo a clergyman, a fel- 
low of Eton College, and canon of St. Peters, Exeter. 

‘ Mr. Samuel Reynolds taught the.grammar-fchool of Plympton, 
which could have afforded him but 2 moderate fubfiftence; nor 
was he enabled by any ecclefiaftical preferment to provide for his 
numerous family, amounting to ¢leven children in all, of whom 
Jofhua was the tenth. Five, however, of thefe children died in 
their infancy,—His father had a notion, that it might at fome fu- 
ture period of life be an advantage toa child to bear an uncommon 
chriftian name, which might recommend him to the attention and 
kindnefs of fome perfon bearing the fame name, who, if he fhould 
happen to have no natural object of his care, might be led even by 
fo flight a circumftance to become a benefactor. Hence our au- 
thor derived the {criptural name of Jofhua, which, though not very 
uncommon, occurs lefs frequently than many others ; of this bap- 
tifmal name, however, the regifter of Plympton by fome negligence 
or inaccuracy has deprived him. 

‘ Under the tuition of Mr. Reynolds he was for fome time in- 
ftructed in the claflicks ; but at an early age his inclination for that 
art of which he afterwards became fo illuftrious a profeffor, began 
to difplay itfelf; and his early attempts at delineation were encou- 
raged by his father, who was himfelf fond of drawings, and. had a 
{mall colleétion of anatomical and other prints. The young artift's 
firit eflays were made in copying feveral little things done by two of 
his fifters, who had likewife a turn for the art ; and he afterwards 
(as he himfelf informed me) eagerly copied fuch prints as he met 
with among his father’s books, particularly thofe which were given 
in the tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives, publifhed by Dryden. But 
his principal fund of imitation was }acob Catt’s book of Emblems, 
which his great grandmother by the father’s fide, a Dutch woman, 
had brought with her from Holland. When he was but eight years 
old, he read with great avidi«: and pleafure The Jefuit’s Perfpedtive, 
a boek which happened to lie on the window-feat of his father’s 
parloyr ; and made himfelf fo completely mafter of it, that he ne- 
ver afterwards had occafion to ftudy any other treatife on that fub- 
je. He then attempted to draw the fchool at Plympton, a build- 
ing elevated on {tone pillars; and he did it fo well, that his father 
faid, “* Now this exemplifies what the author of the ‘ Perfpective’ 
afferts in his Preface,—that, by obferving the rules laid down in bis 
book, a man may do wonders; for this is wonderful.” From thefe 

attempts 
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attempts he proceeded to draw likeneffes of the friends and relations 
of his family, with tolerable fuccefs. But what moft flrongly con- 
firmed him in hi§ love of the art, was Richardfon’s Treatife on 
‘Painting ; the perufal of which fo delighted and inflamed his mind, 

that, Raffaelle appeared to him fuperior to the moft illuflrious names 
of ancient or modern time; a notion which he loved to indulge all 
the reft of his life, 

‘ His propenfity for this fafcinating art growing daily more ma- 
nifeft, his father thought fit to gratify his inclination ; and when he 
was not much more than feventeen years of age, on Oét. the 18th, 
(St. Luke’s day) 1740, he was placed as a pupil under Mr. Hud- 
fon, who, though but an ordinary painter, was the moft diftin- 
guifhed artift of that time. After {pending a few vears in London, 
which he employed in acquiring the rudiments of his art, on fome 
difagreement with his mafter about a very flight matter, he in 1743 
removed to Devonfhire, where, as he told me, he pafied about three 
years in company from whom little improvement could be got: 
when he recolleéted this period of his life, he always {poke of it as 
fo much time thrown away, (fo far as related to.a knowledge of the 
world and of mankind,) of which he ever afterwards lamented the 
lofs. However, after fome little diffipation, he fat down ferioufly 
to the ftudy and praétice of his art ; and he always confidered the 


difagreement which induced him to leave Mr. Hudfop as a very . 


fortunate circumftance, fince by this means he was led to deviate 
from the tamenefs and infipidity of his mafter, and to form a man- 
ner of his own. 

‘ While in this career, the firft of his performances which brought 
him into any confiderable notice, was the portrait of captain Ha- 
milton, father of the prefent marquis of Abercorn, which he paint- 
ed fo early as in the year 1746. When at a late period of his life 
he faw this portrait, he was furprifed to find it fo well done; and 
comparing it with his later works, with that modefty which always 
accompanies genius, lamented that in fuch a feries of years he fhould 
not have made a greater progrefs in his art, 

* On’Chriftmas-day, 1746, his father, a man highly refpeéted in 
his native ‘county, died ; and left our young painter to raife, as he 
could, the fabrick of his own fortune. After {pending a few more 
years in the praé¢tice of painting, partly in London and partly in De- 
vonfhire, where many of his early efflays yet remain, he became 
acquainted with the late lord Edgecuumbe and captain (afterwards 
lord) Keppel, by each of whom he was warmly patronifed ; and 
the latter being ordered to cruife in the Mediterranean, Mr. Rey- 
nolds embraced the opportunity which his kindnefs offered, and ac- 
companied him thither, failing from Plymouth, May r1th, 1749. 
In the courfe of their voyage, (during which he had accommoda- 
tions in the captain’s own fhip,) they touched at Algiers, Gibraltar, 
1 Lifbon, and Minorca } and after {pending about two months 
Dd4 in 
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in Port-mahon, the principal town of that ifland, in December he 
failed to Leghorn, from which place he proceeded to Rome,’ 
Vol. i. P. itis . 

The following extraéts from fome loofe papers left in fir 
Jofhua’s hand-writing, will not be unpleafing to our readers. 


‘ It has frequently happened, (fays this great painter,) as I was 
informed by the keeper of the Vatican, that many of thofe whom 
he had conduéted through the various apartments of that edifice, 
when about to be difmiffed, have afked for the works of Raffaele, 
and would not believe that they had already paffed through the rooms 
where they are preferved ; fo little imprefhion had thofe petform- 
ances made on them. One of the firft painters now in France told 
me, that this circumftance happened to himfelf; though he now 
looks on Raffaelle with that veneration which he deferves from all 
painters and lovers of the art. I remember very well my own dif- 
appointment, when I firit vifited the Vatican; but on confefling 
my feelings to a. brother-ftudent, of whofe ingenuoufnefs I had a 
high opinion, he acknowledged that the works of Raffaelle had the 
fame efi¢t on him, or rather that they did not produce the effect 
which he expected. This was a great relief to my mind; and on 
inquiring further of other ftudents, I found that thofe perfons only 
who from natural imbecility appeared to be incapable of ever re- 
lifhing thofe divine performances, made pretenfions to inftantaneous 
raptures on firft beholding them,—In juttice to myfelf, however, I 
muft add, that though difappointed and mortified at notfinding myfelf 
enraptured with the works of this great mafter, I did not fora moment 
conceive or fuppofe that the name of Raffaelle, and thofe admirae 


ble paintings in particular, owed their reputation to the ignorance 


and prejudice of mankind ; on the coatrary, my not relifhing them 
as I was confcious I ought to have dane, was one of the moft hu- 
miliating circumftances that ever happened to me. I- found myfelf 
in the midft of works executed upon principles with which I was 
unacquainted; I felt my ignorance, and ftood abafhed, All the 
indigefted notions of painting which I had brought with me from 
England, where the art was in the loweft ftate.it had ever been in, 
(it could not indeed be lower,) were to be totally done away, and 


' eradicated from my mind. It was neceflary, as it is exprefled ona 


very folemn occafion, that I fhould become as a little child,— 
Notwithftanding my difappointment, I proceeded to copy fome of 
thofe excellent works. | viewed them again and again; I even af- 
fected to feel their merit, and to admire them,, more than I really 
did. Ina fhort time a new tafte and new perceptions began to 
dawn upon me; and I was convinced that I had originally formed 
a falfe opinion of the perfection of art, and that this great painter 
was well entitled to the high rank which he holds in the eftimation; 
of the world.* The truth is, that if thefe works had seally beer 

what 
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what I expected, they would have contained beauties fuperficial and 
alluring, but by no means fuch’as would have entitled them to the 
great reputation which they have fo long and fo juftly obtained. 

‘ Having fince that period frequently revolved this fubjeét in my 
mind, I am now clearly of opinion, that a relifh for the higher 
excellencies of art is an acquired tafte, which no man ever poffeff- 
ed without long cultivation, and great labour and attention, On 
fuch occafions as that which I have mentioned, we are often afham- 
ed of our apparent dullnefs ; as if it were to be expected that our 
minds, like tinder, fhould inftantly catch fire from the divine {park 
of Raffaelle’s genius, I flatter myfelf that mow it would be fo, and 
that I have a juft and lively perception of his great powers: but 
let it be always remembered, that the excellence of his ftyle is not 
on the furface, but lies deep; and at the firft view is feen but mif- 
tily. Itis.the florid ftyle, which ftrikes at oncé, and captivates 
the eye for a time, without ever fatisfying the judgment. Nor 
doés painting in this refpeét differ from other arts. A juft poe- 
tical tafte, and the acquifition of a nice difcriminative mufical 
ear, are equally the work of time. Even the eye, however perfeét 
in itfelf, is often wnable to diftinguifh between the brilliancy of 
two diamonds, though the experienced jeweller will be amazed at 
its blindnefs; not confidering that there was a time when he hime 
felf could not have been able to pronounce which of the two was 
the moft perfeét, and that his own power of difcrimination was ac- 
quired by flow and imperceptible degrees. 

‘ The man of true genius, inftead of {pending all his he as 
many artifts do while they are at Rome, in meafuring ftatues and 
copying picturesy foon begins to think for himfelf, and endeavours 
to do fomething like what he fees.—I confider general copying (he 
adds) as a delufive kind of induftry: the ftudent fatisfies himfelf 
with the appearance of doing fomething ; he falls into the danger- 
ous habit of imitating without felecting, and of labouring without 
any determinate object; as it requires no effort of the mind, he 
fleeps over his work, and thofe powers of invention and difpofition 
which ought particularly to be called out and put in action, lie tor« 
pid, and lofe their energy for want of exercife. How incapable of 
producing any thing of their own, thofe are, who have {pent moft 
of their time in making finifhed copies, is an obfervation well known 
to all who are converfant with our art.—-We may be affured, 
therefore, that this great painter did not fall into the errour here 
pointed out ;—did not long continue the practice of copying the 
great works which were at this period within his reach ; but rather 
employed his time in examining and fixing in his mind their pecu- 
liar and charaéteriftick excellencies. Inftead of copying the touches 
of the great mafters, he afpired to copy their conceptions. “ From 
contemplating the works of Titian, Coreggio, &c. (fays he in ano- 
ther of his fragments, ) we derive this great advantage; we learn 
that, certain niceties of expreffion are capable of being executed, 
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which otherwife we might confider as beyond the reach of art: 
this infpires us with fome degree of confidence, and we are thus’ 
incited to endeavour at other excellencies in the fame line.”? Voki. 


P. Xe 

Amongit other faults, we think Mr. Malone not a little te- 
prehenfible for ftepping wantonly out of his way to indulge 
a Spirit of party, and rendering the life of an artift, who never 
meddled with politics, a vehicle of trite and vulgar abufe. The 
French are the chief objects of his attacks ; but, whatever their 
political criminality may have been, they have certainly de- 
ferved well of the arts; and, if. perfons of rank in this coun- 
try had felt even a {mall portion of that enthufiafm which our 
Gallic neighbours have difplayed in fuch a caufe, many a tear 
from the eye of pity, on the fate of neglected genius, would 
have been fpared. 





-_- 


Medicina Nautica: an Effay on the Difeafes of Seamen: com- 
prebending the Hiftory of Health in his Majefty’s Fleet, under 
he Command of Richard Earl Howe, Admiral. By Thomas 
Tonie, M.D. 8vo. 7s. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 
1797- 
PE fituation of phyfician to a large fleet in time of actual 
fervice muft neceflarily afford extenfive opportunities of 
inveftigating caufes and ‘afcertaining facts. ° Thefe have not, 
indeed, been neglected by the author of the work before us 3 
buat, in his arrangement, there is an obvious want of order, 
which, in many inftances, occafions an obfcurity that confi- 


' derably leffens the general utility of the publication. 


_ The materials which are brought together are copious; and, 
in many points of view, they are interefting to the medical in- 
quirer. ‘lhe opinions of Dr. ‘Trotter are, it is true, frequently 
at variance with thofe of other writers on the fame fubjeéts; 
but feldom, fo far as we have obferved, without being fup- 
ported by ingenious reafoning or important facts. 

In the whole of the volume there is a confiderable portion 
of matter that does not appear to be at all ufeful to he pro- 
feffional reader. Why Dr. Trotter has chofen to introduce 
details concerning naval affairs, with his medical matter, we 
know not; but his work would certainly not have been lefs 
valuable, if they had been altogether omitted. We do not, 
however, think unfavourably of the obfervations and details 
themfelves ; it is merely to their being blended with the other 
materials that we object. In a feparate publication they would 
have been highly ufeful. . 

. The two preliminary difcourfes are {trong proofs of the 
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juftice of this remark. They contain fome judicious obferva- 
tions, and hints for the better regulation of various circum- 
ftances connected with the welfare of the Britifh navy. 

The abftra&t of the ftate of health in the fleet is detailed 
in a much more circumftantial way than was neceflary for 
the purpofe the author had in view. By this mode of ‘draw- 
ing up-regifters, the bulk of a volume may be much aug- 
mented, without, being rendered proportionally important. 
We muft, however, admit that in the prefent inftance, though 
the author has extended ‘his details to a great length, it has 
' not been without bringing ta our notice many facts and ob- 
fervations of an ufeful kind. 

As this part of the work is given in a fort of fhort memo- 
randa, it is difficult to do juftice to the author by an ex- 
tract ; we fhall, however, infe: his judicious dire€tions for’ 
preventing the progrefs of the fcurvy — 


€ March 15. The weather ftill continued cold, and the winds 
for the moft part eafterly, .The feverity of the winter had been 
genéral in this country as well as on the continent: great numbers 
of cattle and fheep had periflied in confequence, and vegetation 
was every where deftroyed. The prices of provifions rofe in pro- 
portion, and beef and mutton could fcarcely be procured. The 
allowance of frefh meat to the fleet, was curtailed to one ferving a 
week ; a difpofition to fcurvy became therefore general in our 
fhips. 

* I was early. aware, from the concurrence of thefe caufes, that 
a feurvy muft foon appear in the fleet, if not counteracted by 
other means. For thefe reafons, in order to keep the health of the 
people ready for emergency, I propofed fome alterations in the 
diet. EN Faee | 

‘ rft. In lieu of butter and. cheefe, which of late have been 
with difficulty procured, and oatmeal, let Gocoa and fugar be al- 
lowed for breakfaft, as on Wet Indig ftations, Or let fugar or 
molaffes be mixed with the bargou, or oatmeal gruel, that the ufe 
of them may become general, by being made palatable. Query ; 
why is oatmeal fupplied if feamen refufe to eat it ? — Rice-and fu- 
gar have been lately fubftituted for butter and cheefe, but the peo- 
ple diflike them. 

‘ adly. Let the beer which is to be carried to fea, be made of 
double ftrength, with a larger quantity of hops to make it keep ; 
and let two quarts be ferved inftead of a gallon of the {mall beer. 
Which would make the expence equal, and not even occafion a 
fingle inconvenience in the forms of office. 

‘ 3dly. Whenever the fhips return to port, let them be ferved 
abundantly with vegetables, in the frefh beef. broth, This is ftill a 
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defideratum in the diet of feamen. The quantity ought to be fpe- 
cified, and not left to the difcretion of a purfer, or any other offi- 
cer, to withhold them altogether when they grow dear. At this 
time there is not 2 cabbage brought to any fhip at Spithead, 

* 4thly, Let fome of the cheaper pickles be fupplied ; fuch as 
red cabbages, walnuts, cucumbers, &c. and let them be ferved in 
allowance with, falt meat. Thefe are cheap articles, and fine cor- 
rectors of falted diet. They are much to be preferred to four 
krout; grateful to the tafte, need no wafhing or cooking, and 
quench thirft when water grows {carce. 

‘ sthly. Let lemon juice be fupplied to the furgeons for the cure 
of {curvy only. Cafes of {curvy are now appearing in the fleet, 
and were they fupplied with lemon juice, the whole might be cured 


on board.’ P. II4. 


The information that the author has collected from the 
furgeons is, in many refpects, valuable; but it would per- 
haps have been more attended to, and certainly more agree- 
able, had it been incorporated with the text. By fo many 
notes, the reader’s attention is too much drawn off from the 

eneral narrative. 

At the 171{t page, the author enters upon the fubje& of 
contagion, which, he tells us, is of the utmoft importance to 


the profeflion. 


¢ By it,’ (fays he) * the operations of fleets and armies are over- 
thrown on a fudden, and the beft concerted plans rendered abor- 
tive. Every fact that relates to it, becomes valuable, infomuch as 
it aflifts our vigilance and difcernment to deteét it when concealed, 
or fupprefs it when apparent. ‘The preceding part of this work, 
though cemprehending only the naval tranfa¢tions of a fhort fpace, 
has afforded an ample proof of what ferious confequences may be 
expected from the introduction of infection into a fhip: when 
afled over with indifference, we have feen it run the hazard of 
difabling a large part of our fleet for a length of time. But to 
treat it with levity and neglect, is criminal in the higheft degree ; 
the lives of human beings are the victims of this obftinate folly. 
Ignorance itfelf is unpardonable on this fubjeét; for every phyfician 
and furgeon employed in the naval or. military department, ought 
to make themfelves acquainted with all that has been written on 
contagion, and keep a regifter of their own obfervations, in order 
to familiarize the knowledge of it to others.’ p, 171, 


In this paper, the doctor has rather aimed at the abridg- 
ment of general fa¢ts, than a complete and methodical ar- 
rangement of them. He has kept praétical utility in view, 
rather than the conftruction of an hypothefis. Hence we 


find him endeavouring.to develope the origin of infection, 
explain 
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explain the means by which it is conveyed, and inveftigate the 
caufes that give it activity. 

The general definition of contagion is rather vague; ‘ it is,’ 
fays the doctor, * a fomething propagated from difeafed bodies, 
or from fubftances that have been in conta& with them, pro- 
ducing a fimilar difeafe in other perfons.’? Our knowledge is 
not much improved by the information that contagion is a 
Something. 

The obfervations that follow are more fatisfaCtory, though 
in the latter part of them there is fome ambiguity — 


© There are caufes and circumftances which favour the propaga- 
tion of contagion in the difeafe@Mfubjeét, and increafe its virulence 
when generated. 

¢ There are alfo caufes and circumftances which favour its recep- 
tion in the healthy body. 

‘ That there is a ftate of body, in a contagious difeafe, where 
certain caufes and circumftances contribute to increafe the quantity, 
as well as the virulence of contagious matter, appears to me very 
obvious. A more aggravated degree of malignity, as it is called, 
will generate a greater quantity of infection, and as it may be con- 
fined in a larger or fmaller {pace, it. will be lefs or more noxious. 
The expreffion, malignity, often ufed in {peaking of this fubje@, 
ought to be explained. 1 would call a fever malignant, when with 
the fymptoms of, debility, there is a cadaverous {mell arifing from 
the body, an unufual foetor of the breath, ftools,,and other excre- 
tions, the tongue black and parched, the eye dufky or yellow, the 
countenance bloated and. dejeéted, and the fkin fallow. In ap- 
proaching a fick bed,of this kind, a perfon not much accuftomed 
to fuch vifits, willbe very liable to receive the infection; and the 
unpleafant fmellwill be much fooner perceived, than by the phyfi- 
cian, or other attendants. : 

‘ Variolous contagion, we can well fuppofe to be more rapidly 
{pread from a patient with a large number of puftules, than ‘from 
one with only a few; fo alfo the confluent kind will be more ha- 
zardous than the diftinét, and by whatéver means the one is. con- 
verted into the other, It may be objected to this, that pus taken 
from the confluent kind, will, by inoculation, produce the diftiné 
fort; fo may. it likewife by the natural method; but this does not 
do away the argument, that the one fpecies generates more conta- 
geous matter than the other. The virulence of variolous infection, 
like that of typhus, will be increafed, in proportion to the fpace in 
which it is diffufed, whether in the atmofphere, or in matter taken 
from a puftule. By diluting the firft with a large proportion of air, 
it gradually lofes its power of communicating difeafe. The other 
becomes inert by exficcation, to a certain degree; but when fof- 
tened by water at blood heat, fo as to be applied beneath the cuti- 
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which otherwife we might confider as beyond the reach of art: 
this infpires us with fome degree of confidence, and we are thus’ 
incited to endeavour at other excellencies.i in the fame line.”” Voki. 


P. Xe 


Amongtt other faults, we think Mr. Malone not a'little te- 
prehenfible for ftepping wantonly out of his way to indulge 

a fpirit of party, and rendering the life of an artift, who never 
me rddled with politics, a vehicle of trite and vulgar abufe. The 
French are the chief objects of his attacks ; but, whatever their 
political criminality may have been, they have certainly de- 
ferved well of the arts; and, if. perfons of rank in this coun- 
try had felt even a fmall portion of that enthufiafm which our 
Gallic neighbours have difplayed in fuch a caufe, many a tear 
from the eye of pity, on the fate of negleéted genius, would 
have been fpared. 





- 


Medicina. Nautica: an Effay on the Difeafes of Seamen: com- 
prehending the Hiffory of Health in his Mayefty’s Fleet, under 
the Command of Richard Earl Howe, Admiral. By Thomas 
Trotter, M.D. 8v0. 7s. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 
1797: 

PP HE fituation of phyfician to a large fleet in time of actual 

fervice muft neceiffarily afford extenfive opportunities of 
inveftigating caufes and ‘afcertaining facts. ° Thefe have not, 
indeed, been neglected by the author of the work before us ; 
bat, in his arrangement, there is an obvious want of order, 
which, in many inftances, occafions an obfcurity that confi- 


' derably leffens the general utility of the publication. 


_ The materials’ which are brought together are copious; and, 
in many points of view, they are interefting to the medical in- 
quirer. ‘Ihe opinions of Dr. ‘Trotter are, it is true, frequently 
at variance with thofe of other writers on the fame fubjeéts; 
but feldom, fo far as we have obferved, without being fup- 
ported by ingenious reafoning or important facts. 

In the whole of the volume there is a confiderable portion 
of matter that does not appear to be at all ufeful to the pro- 
feflional reader. Why Dr. Trotter has chofen to introduce 
details concerning naval affairs, with his medical matter, we 
know not; but his work would certainly not have been lefs 
valuable, if they had been altogether omitted. We do not, 
however, think unfavourably of the obfervations and details 
themfelves ; it is merely to their being biended with the other 
materials that we object. In a feparate publication they would 
have been highly ufeful. 

. The two preliminary difcourfes are {trong proofs of the 
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juftice of this remark. They contain fome judicious obferva- 
tions, and hints for the better regulation of various circume- 
ftances connected with the welfare of the Britifh navy. 

The abftraét of the ftate of health in the fleet is detailed 
in a much more circumftantial way than was neceflary for 
the purpofe the author had in view. By this mode of ‘draw- 
ing up-regifters, the bulk of a volume may be much. aug- 
mented, without, being rendered proportionally important. 
We mutft, however, admit that in the prefent inftance, though 
the author has extended ‘his details to a great length, it has 
- not been without bringing ta our notice many facts and ob- 
fervations Of an ufeful kind. ! 

As this part of the work is given in a fort of fhort memo- 
randa, it is difficult to do juftice to the author by an ex- 
tract ; we fhall, however, infert his judicious direétions for 
preventing the progrefs of the fcurvy — . 


¢ March 15. The weather ftill continued cold, and the winds 
for the moft part eafterly, .The feverity of the. winter had been 
genéral in this country as well as on the continent: great numbers 
of cattle and fheep had periflied in confequence, and vegetation 
was every where deftroyed. The prices of provifions rofe in pro- 
portion, and beef and mutton could fcarcely be procured. The 
allowance of frefh meat to the fleet, was curtailed to one ferving a 
week ; a difpofition to fcurvy became therefore general in our 
fhips. 

: I was early. aware, from the concurrence of thefe caufes, that 
a feurvy muft foen appear in the fleet, if not counteraéted by 
other means. For thefe reafons, in order to keep the health of the 
people ready for emergency, I propofed fome alterations in the 
diet. ert year | 

‘ 1ft. In lieu of butter and. cheefe, which of late have been 
with difficulty procured, and oatmeal, let Cocoa and fugar be al- 
lowed for breakfaft, as on Weit India ftations, Or let fugar or 
molaffes be mixed with the bargou, or oatmeal gruel, that the ufe 
of them may become general, by being made palatable. Query ; 
why is oatmeal fupplied if feamen refufe to eat it ? — Rice-and fu- 
gar have been lately fubftituted for butter and cheefe, but the peo- 
ple diflike them. 

‘ adly. Let the beer which is to be carried to fea, be made of 
double firength, with a larger quantity of hops to make it keep ; 
and let two quarts be ferved inftead of a gallon of the {mall beer. 
‘Which would make the expence equal, and not even occafion a 
fingle inconvenience in the forms of office. 

‘ 3dly. Whenever the fhips return to port, let them be ferved 
abundantly with vegetables, in the frefh beef-broth. ‘This is ftill a 
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defideratum in the diet of feamen. ‘The quantity ought to be fpe- 
cified, and not left to the difcretion of a purfer, or any other offi- 
cer, to withhold them altogether when they grow dear. At this 
time there is not a cabbage brought to any fhip at Spithead, 

‘ 4thly. Let fome of the cheaper pickles be fupplied ; fuch as 
red cabbages, walnuts, cucumbers, &c. and let them be ferved in 
allowance with, falt meat. Thefe are cheap articles, and fine cor- 
rectors of falted diet. They are much to be preferred to four 
krout; grateful to the tafte, need no wafhing or cooking, and 
quench thirft when water grows fcarce. 

‘ sthly. Let lemon juice be fupplied to the furgeons for the cure 
of fcurvy only. Cafes of {curvy are now appearing in the fleet, 
and were they fupplied with lemon juice, the whole might be cured 


on board.’ Pp. II4. 


The information that the author has collected from the 
furgeons is, in many refpeéts, valuable; but it would per- 
haps have been more attended to, and certainly more agree- 
able, had it been incorporated with the text. By fo many 
notes, the reader’s attention is too much drawn off from the 
general narrative. 

At the 171{t page, the author enters upon the fubjeé of 
contagion, which, he tells us, is of the utmoft importance to 


the profeflion. 


¢ By it,’ (fays he) ‘ the operations of fleets and armies are over- 
thrown on a fudden, and the beft concerted plans rendered abor- 
tive. Every fact that relates to it, becomes valuable, infomuch as 
it aflifts our vigilance and difcernment to deteét it when concealed, 
or fupprefs it when apparent. ‘The preceding part of this work, 
though cemprehending only the naval tranfaétions of a fhort fpace, 
has afforded an ample proof of what ferious confequences may be 
expected from the introduction of infection into a fhip: when 
afled over with indifference, we have feen it run the hazard of 
difabling a large part of our fleet for a length of time. But to 
treat it with levity and negleét, is criminal in the higheft degree ; 
the lives of human beings are the victims of this obftinate folly. 
Ignorance itfelf is unpardonable on this fubje&; for every phyfician 
and furgeon employed in the naval or. military department, ought 
to make themfelves acquainted with all that has been written on 
contagion, and keep a regifter of their own obfervations, in order 
to familiarize the knowledge of it to others.’ p, 171. 


In this paper, the doctor has rather aimed at the abridg- 
ment of general faéts, than a complete and methodical ar- 
rangement of them. He has kept praétical utility in view, 
tather than the conftruCtion of an hypothefis. Hence we 
find him endeavouring.to develope the origin of infection, 
explain 
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explain the means by which it is conveyed, and inveftigate the 
caufes that give it activity. 

The general definition of contagion is rather vague; ‘it is,’ 
fays the doctor, ‘ a fomething propagated from difeafed bodies, 
or from fubftances that have been in conta&t with them, pro- 
ducing a fimilar difeafe, in other perfons.’ Our knowledge is 
not much improved by the information ‘that contagion is a4 
Something. | 

The obfervations that follow are more fatisfactory, though 
in the latter part of them there is fome ambiguity — | 


There are caufes and circumftances which favour the propaga- 
tion of contagion in the difeafe@Mfubjeét, and increafe its virulence 
when generated, 

¢ There are alfo caufes and circumftances which favour its recep- 
tion in the healthy body. ; 

‘ That there is a ftate of body, in a contagious difeafe, where 
certain caufes and circumftances contribute to increafe the quantity, 
as well as the virulence of contagious matter, appears to me very 
obvious. A more aggravated degree of malignity, as it is called, 
will generate a greater quantity of infection, and as it may be con- 
fined in a larger or fmaller {pace, it) will be lefs or more noxious. 
The expreflion, malignity, often ufed in {peaking of this fubjeé, 
ought to be explained. ..1 would call a fever malignant, when with 
the fymptoms of, debility, there isa cadayerous {mell arifing from 
the body, an-unufual foetor of the breath, ftools,, and other excre- 
tions, the tongue black and parched, the eye dufky or: yellow, the 
countenance bloated and. dejeéted, and the fkin fallow. In ap- 
proaching a fick bed,of this kind, a perfon not much accuftomed 
to fuch vifits, willybe. very liable to receive the infection; and the 
unpleafant {mell,will be much fooner perceived, than by the phyfi- 
cian, or other attendants. 

_ © Variolous contagion, we can well fuppofe to be more rapidly 
{pread from a patient with a large number of puftules, than ‘from 
one with only a few ; fo alfo the confluent kind will be more ha- 
zardous than the diftiné&t, and by whatever means the one is. con- 
verted into the other, It may be objected to this, that pus taken 
from the confluent kind, will, by inoculation, produce the diftiné& 
fort; fo may, it likewife by the natural method; but this does, not 
do away the argument, that the one fpecies generates more conta- 
geous matter than the other. The virulence of variolous infection, 
like that of typhus, will be increafed, in proportion to the fpace in 
which it is diffufed, whether in the atmofphere, or in matter taken 
from a puftule. By diluting the firft with a large proportion of air, 
it gradually lofes its power of communicating difeafe. The other 
becomes inert by exficcation, to a certain degree; but when fof- 
tened by water at’ bloodheat, fo as to be applied beneath the cuti- 
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cle, it regains its activity, unlefs too much diluted, when it lofes it 
altogether. This virulence of contagion, is, therefore, nothing 
more, than the exhalations of the fick, diffolved in a {maller por- 
tion of atmofphere.’  P. 173. 


‘Dr. Trotter coincides in opinion with many other phyfi« 
cians, that the exhalations, or excretions of the fick, are the 
vehicles or media by which contagions are communicated. 
On this ground he endeavours to eftablifh various facts. 

Speaking of the increafe of virulence, by contagion being 
inclofed in different fubftances, under the denomination of 
fomites, the doétor obferves, that the moft plaufible opinion 
has been that of the generatiog,of animalcula. This, how- 
ever, he conceives to be ill founded; and his arguments in 


oppofition to it are thefe — 
‘ The fubftances’ (fays he) ‘ we are now fpeaking of, being 


more or lefs taitited by the excretions of the fick, it will facilitate 
our inquiry to know the nature of thefe excretions. Now the foe+ 


tor of the breath, perfpirable matter, &c. evidently demonftrate 


that they differ from the healthy ftate. The {mell, to our fenfes, 
comes very near to what is called fulphurated-hydrogenous gas. 
Some of the fluids within the body would feem to be, in fome de 
gree, in a ftate of actual decompofition; unlefs we-can fuppofe the 
mucous glands of the lungs fecreting a fluid, that taints the expired 
air in this manner. The decompofition of the fat, which fome- 
times difappears very fuddenly in fevers, may give fome ground fot 
the fuppofition, that a large proportion of thefe exhalations are 
compofed of hydrogenous gas.. But whether we can go thus far or 
not, what is feparated from the body, it is plain, is-more difpofed 
to decompofition, than when the body is in health. Now this pro- 
cefs will ftill go on, whether expofed to the atmofphere or not, 
with this difference, that, by expofing fubftances which have ims 
bibed the exhalations of the difeafed to a free air, the noxious gaffes 
will be diffipated as quickly as they are evolved: while on the other 
hand, by laying the cloathes in a heap, packing them> firm in a 
cheft, or making up cloth into bales, the gafles are concentrated 
into a {mall fpace; gua data porta ruunt, and woe to the man who 
firft infpires them!’ p. 180, 


But although the author feems to reft his opinion on the 
chemical decompofition that takes place under thefe circum- 
ftances, he will not allow that the gafles thus formed contain 
them/felves the matter of infe€tion ; he only confiders them as 
the vehicles. ‘This is, in fact, leaving the bufinefs where he 
found it; for furely if it depend upon chemical decompofi 
tion, fomething that produces the extenfive mifchief mutt be 
formed by fuch means; and it is moft natural to fuppofe that 
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it may be a peculiar kindof air or gas. It is not, indeed, 
eafy to conceive that the virulence of the contagion could be 
fo very much increafed by the mere formation of a vehicle, 
unlefs there was an aétual increafe in quantity of the infec- 
tious material. Weare, however, well aware that the aéi- 
vity of contagions may be muth augmented by the agency of 
other caufes or fubftances. 

On the nature of marfh miafma, the writer’s reflections 
are thefe — 


¢ Hydrogenous gas being copioilfly evolved during the decompo- 
fition of water, would make us fuppofe that it is a principal ingre- 
dient in this noxious efluvium. . If vegetable matter has aflitted 
the procefs, of courfe a portion of carbonic acid gas will be add- 
ed: but there are fome végetables which contain azote, and when 
they are immerfed in ftanding water, it is well known that thefmell 
becomes uncommonly offenfive. Such are the water of putrid 
cabbages, and the ponds where flax has been fleeped to effect the 
feparation of its rind, I have frequently known this water prove 
deleterious to cattle. Animal fubftances muft therefore be more 
hurtful than vegetables. Salt water, in contact with vegetable 
matter, when confined in pools, becomes fooner offenfive. than 
freth water; but it would be difficult to follow thefe ingredients 
through all the different forms of combination. Thefe facts, how 
ever, ftrengthen the fuppofition, that hydrogenous gas is the chief 
agent in matfh effluvium. I would call it nothing more than {ups 
pofition, becaufe the ultimate decifion is not to be obtained; it be- 
comes too fubtile for our fenfes.’  P. 193. 


We meet with many fenfible remarks, and fome faéts of 
importance, in what is adyanccd on the caufes and cir- 
cumftances that favour the >reception of contagion in the 
healthy body. We believe the author right in his ‘conclufions, 
that typhus fevers are more apt to prevail in cold climates and 
feafons than in hot ones, and that warm weather is favourable 
for their removal. 


‘ We have.a right’ (fays he) ‘ to fuppofe,. that typhus is a 
difeafe peculiar to cold countries, and that it is feldom found when 
the heat rifes above 72° of Fahrenheit. If this isa fa&, it will 
happen that the inhabitants of warm climates will, be very liable to 
receive the infection wiien.they come to northern latkudes; and 


more fo than the natives of thefe latitudes. It feems very generally 
adinitted by phyficians, who have written on diteafes peculiar to 
certain regions or diftricts, that {iran gers are more apt ia be aifected 
than the refident ishabitants.. The “yellow fever of the Weft In- 
dies, and the remittents of India, with the dytentery cf both, are 
moft fatal to Europeans newly arrived, The ague countits of 
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England are deftruétive to vifitors. It:is proverbial of the farmers, 
in the unwholefome marfhes, marrying wives from diftant parts, as 
a fpecies of traffic to accumulate wealth ; becaufe they know that 
a ftranger cannot live long in thefe fens.’ « P. 203. 


The doétor has, indeed, here fhown that contagion is more 
powerful in proportion to the deficiency of the action of the 
ftimulus of heat, and other ftimuli; but he has not deter- 
mined in what manner it produces. fever. It may affect the 
nervous fy{tem in different ways; but we have here no farther 
explanation than that it is communicated to that fyftem 
through the medium of the lungs. The main queftion is not 
in the leaft decided ; that is, whether it aéts diretly as a /e~ 
dative, or by its exceflive ftimulus induces a ftate of indirect 
debility, and in that way proves the caufe of fever. Surely 
the great experience and minute obfervation of our author, 
— have thrown fome light on this curious point. 

n the treatment of infected perfons, we cannot obferve 
that the do€tor has advanced one ftep beyond his predeceflors: 
he candidly confeffes his ignorance of the manner in which 
antimonial remedies operate; yet he conceives them to be 
ufeful in thefe fevers. 

As our author is not a friend to the do€trine of animalcula, 
he of courfe thinks lightly of fumigation, and the other means 
5 have been adopted with the idea of deftroying them. 

ut — 


* Heat’ (fays he) ‘ I confider as one of the moft powerful 
correctors of contagion; it rarifies foul air, or what may be fpoiled 
by refpiration in crowded apartments: applied ‘to fubftances im- 
bued with animal miafma, it will diffipate that, or convert it into 
an inert mafs, fo as to be harmlefs. Wherever there is moifture, 
it will dry it; and above all, it is ufeful, as a general ftimulus to 
the body, keeping it warm, and thus fortifying it againft cold, 
which fo evidently tends to difpofe it to receive infection.’ Pp. 221. 


The door juftly objets to feveral cuftoms and regulations 
that prevail in fhips of war, and particularly cautions failors 
againft expofing themfelves to cold, which he confiders as 
aiding, in a great degree, the operation of contagion. 

In fhort, his prefervative plan confifts in an immediate re 
moval of the fick; cleanlinefs of perfon and clothing; fires 
in the winter feafon to keep the people warm; in avoiding 
cold, moifture, fatigue, intoxication; and in keeping the fhip 
dry and properly ventilated. In infected fhips, the bedding 
and clothing of the men fhould be frequently aired. Mufic, 
the author thinks, and we conceive juftly, would be highly 
ufeful in fhips, as a preventive of difeafes.. 

Here 
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Here Dr. Trotter makes feveral comments, fome of which 
are certainly judicious, on the fumigating procefles of Dr. 
Smyth ;. but we. difapprove the unqualified affertion, that, in 
the bufinefs of the Union hofpital fhip, there was ‘a decep- 
tion from firft to laft.”. This is a ready way of getting over 
facts ; but it will hardly convince the intelligent reader that 
Dr. Smyth and his afliftants were fuch raw and inexperienced 
obfervers, as to be deceived in the effects of their trials. The 
truth probably is, they did not fquare with the opinions of 
Dr. Trotter. They muft, however, at laft be decided by the 
teft of experiment, and not by fuch chemical reafoning as 
that which we find here employed. 

In what relates to the progrefs and phenomena of typhus, 
the author appears to be a faithful and accurate hiftorian ; but 
we do not perceive that he has defcribed any fymptoms or ap= 
pearances that had efcaped other writers. And on the medi- 
cinal treatment of the difeafe,; he plainly tells us, that — 


¢ Whatever has been pdinted out to us, as indications for thé 
cure of fever, by ingenious phyficians, appeats to me to have beén 
built, more on hypothefis and inconclufive reafoning, than real 
matter of fa&. After ari atteridance on fome thoufands of cafes, 
in all circumftances and fituations, diverfified by fex, age, confti- 
tution, feafon, and climate, I have no doétrine to offer on the fub- 
ject, that may not be liable to moft of the obje@ions urged againft 
preceding theories. We have, hitherto, no ceftain method of 
cure; the nice and intricate phenomena of fever; fhew that the 
tafk is arduous, if not prefumptuous,’ Pp. 264. , 


We accordingly find that the obfervations and refieétions 
of our author exhibit little novelty in thefe refpedts; yet, 
in others, we conceive they may be of great utility. They 
will teach the inexperienced practitioner the neceflity of cau- 
tion in the ufe of feveral remedies that have been employed 
in thefe fevers, and fhow him what articles, in a latge prac- 
tice, have been moft ferviceable, and under what combination 
of circumftances they Have been thus beneficial. 

The remarks on ague are intitled to thte fame comimenda- 
tion. 

What Dr. Trotter has principally attempted on the yellow 
fever, is rather an explanation of what has already been done, 
and of the principles on which it has been done, than the ad- 
dition of any new information. However, fo far as diet and 
drefs are concerned, many fuggeftions of practical utility will 
be found, that have not been fufliciently enforced by other 
phyficians. 

On epidemic catarrh, the author’s remarks are few; but 

Crit. Rev. Vou. XXI. Dec. 1797. Ee  fome 
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fome of them are of an interefting nature. The caufes that 
tendered this difeafe a€tive, are fuppofed te be thefe — . 


‘ A peculiar conftitation of the atmofphere, certainly caufed 
this general difeafe. There was, befides the cold, which was in- 
tenfe, a thick haze, not like the ufual hoar-froft, during a great 
part of January. . Its different form, in different fhips, cannot be 
accounted for: éven in the fame fhip, among people of fimilar 
modes of life, there was need of nice difcernment in the treatment. 
Fhe very quick paffage to Cape Finifterre, contribufed not a little 
to the health of the fleet. The temperature of the air, on the day 
we made the land, was mild as a fummer evening. The catarrhs 
in fome fhips difappeared almoft at once. This fine weather was 
followed by a ftrong wefterly wind, which brought us quickly to 


Spithead.” Pp. 374. 


In the medical treatment, we have noticed nothing new- 
Dyfentery, fmall-pox, rheumatifm, and intoxication, are 
heads on which the doctor has made feveral pertinent obfer- 
vations, and given ufeful directions. But on the fcurvy he is 
more full; and from the extenfive opportunities that he has 
had of making obfervations, and afcertaining the utility of 
different remedies, his opinions certainly become more valua- 
ble and more deferving of attention, though the nature of the 
difeafe does not appear to be fu//y explained. The following 
concluiion brought to our recollection the language of a cer- 
tain northern profeflor, who gets over all difficulties by a 


Somewhat. 


* Whatever,’ (fays the author) ‘ therefore, may be the theory 
of fea-fcurvy, we contend, that recent vegetable matter, imparts a 
fomething to the body, which fortifies it againft the difeafe : and that 
in proportion to the quantity of this /omething imparted, making 
allowance, at the fame time, for external caufes, which countera& 
its effe€ts on the conftitution, the fymptoms will fooner or later 
appear. The prefervative means ought, therefore, to be attended 
to, and we ought to truft only to the vegetable acid, when we can 


do no better.’ P. 424. 


Our author’s fomething is unqueftionably as good as the pro- 
feflor’s fomewhat; but they are neither of them explanations, 
we apprehend, by_which the inquirer can be much benefited. 

In the papers on the means of eradicating malignant fever, 
and on preferving the health of feamen, there is much ufefu) 
matter of the practical kind. : 

In fhort, thefe effays contain a collection of facts ‘and con- 
clufions, that fhow the writer to. be a man who examines and 


thinks gor himfelf on the fubjedts of his profefion.- 


Poems 
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Poems by William Mafon, M. A. Now firft Publifhed. Vol. 
IIT. 8vo. 6%. Boards.’ Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


WHATEVER portion of applaufe thefe new produ€tions 
might add to .the reputation of an.ordinary poet, they 
will certainly confer none on Mafon. . It is the fame Mufes 
indeed, prefented to our view, but bereft of her former ani 
mation ; like the Niobe of Ovid, converted to ftone— 


‘ 7 orba refedit, 








Diriguitque malis; nulio$ movet ‘aura ¢apillos: 
In vultu color eft fine fanguine: lumina meettis 
Stant immota genis.: nihil eft in imagine vivi. 
Ipfa quoque interius cum duro lingua palato 
Copgelat, .et ven defiftunt pofle moveri, 

4—- jutra quoque vifcera faxum eft.’ 





Could we'exclude from our idea the @athor of Carafacus, 
the greater part of this volume me fi be read over with plea- 
fure. Amid the prefent poverty of dramatic productions, we 
wonder that Argentile and Curan is not brought on 'the ftage. 
However happy the poet might be in the motto to his Sappho— 





— * Spirat adhuc amor, . 
Vivuntque commiffi calores 
fEoliz fidibus puelle’— 


we fcarcely can admit the application, though her fragments, 
well tranflated, are interwoven in the drama. The fong which 

recedes it is elegant, and, written fo much in the ftyle of Mrs. 
Barbanld, that, had it appeared anonymoufly, we thould have 
afcribed it to her. The two beft odes are the ninth and tenth. 
The latter of thefe pieces we will here infert; though the rea 
foning of Liberty is not very logical. 


‘PALINODIA. 


| oe Oe 

© Say did I err, chafte Liberty ! 

When warm with youthful fire; 
I pave the vernal fruits to thee 

That ripen’d on my lyre ? 
When, round thy twin-born fifters fhritie; 
I taught the flowers of verfe to twine 

And blend in one their freth perfume ; 
Forbade them, vagrant and disjoin’d, 
To give to ew’ry wanton wind , 

Their fragrance arid their bloom ? 

Eea I. 4. 
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‘ Or did I err, wher, free to chufe 
Mid fabling Fancy’s themes, 
I led my voluntary Mufe 
To groves and haunted ftreams; 
Difdain’d to take that gairiful road, 
Which many a courtly bard had trod, 
And aim’d but at felf-planted bays? 
I fwept my lyre, enough for me, 
If what that lyre might warble free 
My free-born friends, might praife. 
; I. 3. 
¢ And art thow mute? or does the fiend that rides 
Yon fulphurous tube, by tigers drawn, 
Where feas of blood roll their increafing tides 
Beneath his wheels while myriads groan, 
Does he with voice of thunder make reply: | 
“‘ J am the genius of ftern Liberty, 
Adore me as thy genuine choice ; 
Know, where I hang with wreaths my facred tree, 
Power undivided, juft Equality 
Are born at my creative voice ?” 


be 


¢ Avaunt, abhorr’d Democracy ! 
_O for Ithuriel’s fpear ! 
To fhew to Party’s jaundie’d eye 
The fiend fhe moft fhould fear, 
To turn her from th’ ‘infernal fight, 
‘To where array’d in robes of light 
True Liberty on feraph wing 
Defcends to fhed that bleffing rare, 
Of equal rights an equal fhare 
To people, peers, -and king, «. 


II. 2. 


* To her alone I rais’d my ftrain, 

On her centennial day, 
Fearlefs that age fhould chill the vein 

She nourifh’d with her ray. 

And what, if glowing at the theme, . 
Humanity in vivid dream, : 

Gave to my mind impatient Gaul 
(Ah! flattering dream, difmifs’d by fate 
Too quickly thro’ the ivory gate). 

Freed from defpotic thrall ?- 


g 
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4 When Ruin, heaving his gigantic mace, 
(Call’d to the-deed by Reafon’s voice,) 
Crufh’d, proud Baftile! thy turrets to their bafe, 
Was it not virtue to rejoice ? 
That power alone, whofe all-combining eye 
Beholds, what he ordains, futurity ? 
Could that tremendous truth reveal, 
‘That, ere fix funs had round the zodiac roll’d 
Their beams, aftonifhed Europe flould behold 
All Gallia, one immenfe Baftile ? 


Ill, 1, 


¢ Is it not virtue to repine 
When thus transform’d the fcene? 
“Ah! no,” replied, in ftrain divine, 
The heav’n-defcending queen. 
And, as fhe fung, fhe fhot a ray, 
Mild as the orient dawn of May, 
Enlight’ning while it calm’d my brain : 
* Now purg’d, my fon! from error, own 
My bleffings ne’er were meant to crown 
The vicious, or the vain. 


Til. 2. 


** Tis only thofe, of purer clay 
From fenfual drofs refin?d, 
In whom the paffions pleas’d obey 
The god within the mind, 
Who fhare my delegated aid, 
Thro’ wifdom’s golden mean convey'd 
From the firft fource of fov’reign good ; 
All elfe to horrid licence tends, 
Springs from vindictive pride, and ends 
In anarchy and blood, 


HI, 3. 


“ Had France poffeft a fober patriot band, 
True to their own, and nation’s weal, 
Such as fair Albion bleft thy favor’d land, 
When Naffau came thy rights to feal ; 
She might—but why compare fuch wide extreams, 
Why feek for Reafon in delirious dreams? 
Rather confign to exile and to fhame 
Her coward princes, her luxurious peers, 
Who fed the hell-born hydra with their fears, 
That now ufurps my hallow’d name.” p, 42, 


Ee 3 The 









Ma sfon’s Poems. 
The fecond elegy we will venture to cite as the beft come 
pofition of the kind by the author, 


© Written in a Church-Yard in South Wales. 


_ € From fouthern Cambria’s richly-varied clime, 
Where grace and grandeur fhare an equal reign; 
Where lifts ¢ o’erhung with fhade, and hills fublime 
Of mountain lineage {weep into the main ; 
From bays, where commerce furls her wearied fails, 
| i Proud to have dar’d the dangers of the deep, 
| | And floats at anchor’d eafe inclos’d by vales, 
To ocean’s verge where ftray the vent’rous fheep ; 
| From brilliant fcenes like thefe I turn my eye; 
Hi . And, lo! a folemn circle meets its view, 
Ht Wall’d to proteé&t inhum’d mortality, 
il | And fhaded clofe with poplar and with yew. 
. Deep in that dell the humble fane appears, 
Wi Whence prayers if humble beft to heaven afpire ; 
i ‘No tower embattled, no proud {pire it rears, 
Hi | A mofs-grown corflet decks its lowly choir, 
a And round that fane the fons of toil repofe, 
| Who drove the plough-fhare, or the fail who fpread ; 
i) With wives, with children, all in meafur’d rows, 
| Two whiten’d flint ftones mark the feet and head, 
Hi While thefe between full many a fimple flow’r, 
if ‘  —- Panfy, and pink; with languid beauty ‘{mile ; 
The primrofe opening at the twilight hour, 
Hi And velvet tufts of fragrant chamomile, 
i For, more intent the {mell than fight to pleafe, 
Surviving love feleéts its vernal race ; 
! Plants that with early perfume feed the breeze 
| May :beft each dank and noxious vapour chafe, 
. The flaunting tulip, the carnation gay, 
| Turnfole, and.piony, and all the train 
Wh That love to glitter in the noontide ray, 
i | Til fuit the copfe where death and filence reign, 
Hi Not but perchance, to deck fome virgin’s tomb, 
i Where violets fweet their twofold purple fpread, 
Mi ~ Some rofe of maiden blufh may faintly bloom, 
| | Or with’ring hang its emblematic head, 
Thefe to renew, with more than annual care 
ie ' "That ‘wakefal love with penfive ftep will go; 
Ht The hand that lifts the dibble fhakes with fear 
if Left haply it difturb the friend below, 
| 7 Vain fear! for never fhall difturber come 
‘| Potent enough to wake fuch fleep profound, 
a Fill the dread herald to the day of doom 
i ait Pours from his trump the world. diffolying found, 
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Vain fear! yet who that boafts a heart to feel, 
An eye to pity, would that fear reprove? 
They only who are curft with breafts of fteel 
Can mock the foibles of furviving love, 
Thofe foibles far beyond cold reafon’s claim 
. Have power the focial charities to {pread ; 
They feed, {weet tendernefs! thy lambent flame, 
Which, while it warms the heart, improves the head. 
Its chemic aid a gradual heat applies 
That from the drofs of felf each with refines, 
Extracts the liberal fpirit, bids it rife 
Till with primazval purity it fhines. 
Take then, poor peafants, from the friend of Gray 
‘ His humbler praife; for Gray or fail’d to fee, 
Or faw unnotic’d, what had wak’d a lay 
Rich in the pathos of true poefy. 
Yes, had he pac’d this church-way path along, 
Or lean’d like me againft this ivied wall, 
How fadly fweet had fow'a his Dorian fone, 
Then {weeteft when it flow’d at Natare’s call. 
Like Tadmor’s king, his coms>rehenfive mind 
Each plant’s peculiar charaéter could feize ; 
And hence his moralizing Mufe had join’d, 
To all thefe flow’rs, a thoufand fimilies. 
But he alas! in diftant village-grave 
Has mix’d with dear maternal duft his own; 
Ev’n now the pang, which parting friendfhip gave, 
Thrills at my heart, and tells me he is gone. . ~ 
Take then from me the penfive ftrain that flows 
Congenial to this confecrated gloom ; 
Where all that meets my eye fome fymbol fhows 
Of grief, like mine, that lives beyond the tomb. , 
Shows me that you, though doom’d the livelong yeat 
For fcanty food the toiling arm to ply, 
Can {mite your. breafts, and find an inmate there 
To heave, when Mem’ry bids, the ready figh. 
Still nurfe that beft of inmates, gentle {wains ! 
Still aét as heartfelt fympathy infpires ; 
The tafte, which birth from education gains, 
Serves but to chill affection’s native fites. 
To you more knowledge than what fhields from vice 
Were but a gift would multiply your cares; 
Of matter and of mind let reafoners nice 
Difpute ; be patience yours, prefumption theirs. 
You know (what more can earthly fcience know ?) 
That all mutt die; by revelation’s ray 
Ee4 Illum'd, 
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Illum’d, you truft the afhes placed below 

Thefe flow’ry tufts, fhall rife again to day. 
What if you deem, by hoar tradition led, 

To you perchance devolv’d from Druids old, 
That * hart: fouls at folemn feafons tread 

The circles that their fhrines of clay enfold ? 
What if you deem they fome fad pleafure take 

Thefe poor memorials of your love to view, 
And {cent the perfume for the planter’s fake, 

That breathes from vulgar rofemary and rue? 
Unfeeling wit may fcorn, and pride may frown ; 

Yet Fancy, emprefs of the realms of fong, 
Shall blefs the decent mode, and reafon own 

It may be right—for who can prove it wrong?” P. 53. 


Harfh asthe cenfure in the following fonnet may be thought, 
the fpirit by which it was prompted does honour to the writer, 


$ Occafioned by a Didactic Poem on the Progre/s of Civil Society. 


‘Old as I am, I yet have powers to fneer 

At him, "ho dares debafe the gold of Gray 

With his vile drofs, and by fuich bafe allay, 
Hope to buy off the critic’s frown fevere ; 
Him too, whofe page e’erwhile had dar’d appear 

With fhameleds front the fymbols to difplay 

Of pagan rites obf{cene, and thence convey 
Shame to each eye, prophanenefs to each ear. 

Methinks, thro’ Fancy’s tube, my friend I fpy 
Thron’d on a cloud in yon etherial plain, 

* Smiling in fcorn ;” methinks, I hear him cry, 
“ Profaic poetafter, ceafe to drain 

The filthy dregs of Epicurus? fty ; 


They fhall not mix with my ne¢tareous ftrain !” P. 74. 


Many, we doubt not, have looked in vain, amongft the 
contents of this volume, for the Heroic Epiftle to Sir William 
Chambers, which hath often, and very generally, been given 
to Mafon; we, however, have good reafon to afcribe it to 
the late Hall Stevenfon, exclufively of that internal evidence 


which his E/fay on the King’s Friends will fupply. 





Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal or of Londen. For 
the Near 1790.’ Part Il. Ato. Jewed. Elmily. 
1796. 

T Wo. -thirds of this volume are nearly taken up with 

medical, chemical, anatomical, and botanical fubjects : 
and though much ufeful information may be conveyed in, and 
inge- 
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ingenuity employed upon, them, yet we cannot help thinking 
that the anatomy of the fea-otter, the analyfis of a: mineral, 
obfervations on blood extravafated in the bladder, and the 
fruCtification of the fubmerfed ales would have come with 


a better grace from focieties which cultivate the jnferior 
branches of philofophy. There is not, certainly, a dearth 
of topics unexplored by the mathematician and natural phi- 
lofopher; and we feel fome regret in perceiving fo great a 
declenfion from the ftudies of Newton, to matters of mere 
obfervation. Chemiftry and botany are pleafant and ufeful 
occupations: but the purfuit of them is open to almolt ever 

capacity ; and when the mind is occupied only in the ftudy of 
particulars, it gradually lofes the tone which is requifite to 
give diftinction to a fociety. 

Art. XI. ‘ Of the Influence of Cold upon the Health of 
the Inhabitants. of London. By William Heberden, Jun, 
M. D. F.R.S.’— This paper contains very ufeful informa- 
tion, and will remove a prejudice, which is entertained by 
many families, to the detriment of the young and the old. 
Cold, they fay, is bracing; and a fine fevere froft is healthier 
in winter than mild weather. This affertion is controverted 
by facts, From December 31, 1794, to the 3d of February, 
1795, the burials in London amounted to 2823. Within a fi- 
milar period in 1795—6, the burials were 1471. ‘The for- 
mer period was remarkable for the cold, the latter for the 
mildnefs of the weather; and in different degrees it will 
be found that there are fewer burials, in winter, in mild than 
jn cold weather. Aged people are martyrs to the cold: the 
afthmatic and confumptive are more frequent fuflerers. Ano- 
ther fact, acknowledged by medical men, is, that their bufinefs 
increafes with the cold, and decreafes with the return of mild 
weather. Hence all people, living in a climate like ours, are 
cautioned againft the abfurd plan of making themfelves hardy 
by unneceflary expofure to the cold, or the pride of wearing 
as little clothing in the coldeft as the hotte{t weather. It isa 
miftake alfo to fuppofe that putrid diforders are removed by 
the cold ; for along froft is eventually productive of the worlt 
{pecies of them; and, in faét, though within the laft- fifty 
years the confumption of Peruvian bark has increafed, from 
14,000 to 100,000 pounds annually, the neceflity for the ufe 
of it has gradually decreafed, ,as putrid diforders have been, 
during this period, conftantly on the decline. 

Xif. © An Analyfis of the Carinthian Molybdate of Lead ; 
with Experiments on the Molybdic Acid. “Co which are add- 


ed fome Experiments and Obfervations on the Decompofition 
of the Sulphate of Ammoniac.- By Charles Hatchett, Efg. 
Communicated by Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. K. 5. P.R.S.’— 


* The 
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¢ The molybdate of lead is found at Villach, in Carinthia. The 
matrix is a limeftone, of a pale brownifh-grey colour, often more 
or leis tinged with oxyde of iron. 
' € The ore is a heavy brittle fubftance, eafily feratched with 
a knife, and of a yellow, varying from pale yellow to orange 


colour. 


¢ The fracture is fparry. 
* The external luftre is like that of wax, and when cryftallized, 


two of the faces of the cryftals are commonly opaque, and of a 
pale yellow, but.the remaining four faces or fides have a refinous 
appearance. 

* It generally exhibits an appearance of cryftallization, and the 
cryftals, when perfec, afford various modifications between the 
octoédral figure and the cube. 

¢ The fpecific gravity of a fpecimen, from which I had feparat- 

ed all the vifible part of the matrix, was 5og2 (the temperature of 
the water being 60°), but when the ore was reduced to powder, 
and purified by diluted nitric acid, I found the fpecific gravity to 
be 5706. 
_ © y, When-the ore was examined by the blow-pipe, it at firft 
fplit and crackled as foon as the point of the flame touched it, but 
afterwards readily melted into a dark coloured mafs, in which were 
fome fhining globules of lead. 

¢ 2, With borax it formed a brownifh-yellow globule, but when 
it was in a fimall proportion, and heated by the interior flame, it 
occafionally produced a glafs, which was greenifh blue, and fomes 
times deep blue, 

¢ 3. With phofphate of ammoniac and foda it formed a feae 
green glafs, which in proportion to the quantity of the ore fome- 
times became deeper in colour, fo as to be nearly of a deep biue,’ 


P. 292. 
The analyfis is conducted with great induftry ; but our li- 


mits do not permit us, nor do we think it of very great im~ 
portance, to give the refults of a vaft variety of experi- 
ments. 

XIII. * Obfervations of the diurnal Variation of the Mag- 
netic Needle at Fort Marlborough, in the ifland of Sumatra, 
By John Macdonald, Efq. In a Letter to John Crifp, Ef. 
¥.R.S.’ — The theory of the magnet remains a defideratum 
in natural philofophy ; and we are furprifed that the fociety, 
which keeps a journal of the weather, rain, and wind, does 
not extend its inquiries into the daily changes of the. magnet 
in London, and its annual variations in diferent parts of. the 
eatth. This writer has employed himfelf with great induftry, 
and feems to have taken every precaution requifite to fatisty 


us on the accuracy of his obfervations. The influence of 
exter 
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external iron was cut off by removing every thing of that me- . 
tal from the obferver and the place of the magnet; and as 
other perfons may be inclined to make fimilar obfervations, 
we fhall tranfcribe this writer’s mode of taking them — 


¢ The obfervations contained in pages 346, 347, and 348, were 
taken by applying the magnet-box three times, each day, to the 
meridian. This was, I think, accurately effected, by hairs fixed 
longitudinally on the infide of the box, correfponding with pro- 
jecting points on the outfide. When thefe covered each other, and 
the meridian, to the eye looking through a magnifying glafs from 
above, there was a ftrong prefymption that the longitudinal axis 
and 0° points of the box were on and in the true plane of the me- 
ridian. In reading off, the right hand covered the right eye; a 
magnifying glafs, of a power of 21, was held in the left haid; the 


Aypper axisehair was brought to cover the 0° point; and the eye, 


hanging over this point, glanced fteadily to the left, to read off the 
variation weft from fouth, as the fine minute-fcale was placed on 
the flat fouth end of the needle, This obfervation was taken each 
time four times, to enfure accuracy. Left, however, any error 
might have arifen from not placing the box accurately in the fame 
fituation, in taking the three daily obfervations, two pieces of fea- 
foned wood were fixed with wooden pins, nearly parallel to the 
meridian, on dither fide, The magnet-box was applied to the me- 
ridian between thefe, and keptJirmly fixed in its pofition by a num- 
ber of fmall wooden wedges, urged gently between the box and 
the lateral fixtures, The obfervations contained in page 349 were 
taken with the magnet thus fixed, A fourth column of obferva- 
tions, at various nocturnal hours, is given in page 349, A corre 
{ponding thermometrical obfervation is attached to each magnetic 
pne. The thermometer was placed in the room on the left fide of 
my hall, 

‘ It appears from thefe obfervations, that the eaft variation diur- 
nal of the variation, increafed from about 7 in the morning till 5 
in the afternoon, and that it decreafed till 7 in the morning,’ 


P. 341. 


On the conjectures of the writer soipecting the magnetic 
poles, we will not interpofe our judgment; for, until many 
fimilar obfervations are made, nothing fatisfactory. can, on 
this fubje&t, be determined. 

XIV. © Particulars of the Difcovery of fome very fingular 
Balls of Stone, found in the Works of the Huddersfield Ca- 
nal. By Mr. Benjamin Outram, Engineer to the Hudders- 
field Canal Company: Communicated by Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. K.B. P.R.S.’ 


_ © In the latter end of the year 1794, the miners employed by the 
canal company began to perforate the north-eaftern foot at Pule 
Hill ; 
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Hill;. the ftrata they. firft cut through confifted of a greyifh colour. 
ed fhale, the beds or lamine of which did not lie quite horizontal, 
but dipped or inclined a little to the weftward. The ftrata con- 
tinued regular till the workmen had perforated about 240 yards i in 
Jength from the entrance of the hill, and were about eighty yards 
deep from the furface of the ground immediately over them, when 
they difcovered on the north fide of their work a fault, throw, or 
break of the ftrata, which was filled with fhale, reared on the 
edge, and mixed with fofter earth, and in fome places with fmall 
dumps of coaj. In continuing to purfue the direétion of the tunnel, 
this fault occupied by degrees more of the {pace of the tunnel, for 
about forty yards in length, when it nearly occupied the whole tun- 
nel, which is near four yards in width; and at about five feet from 
its fouthern margin it contained a rib of limeftone, near four feet 
thick i in the ‘bottom, byt not quite fo thick at the top of the tun- 
nel; and on each fide this rib it contained balls of limeftone pro- 
mifeuoufly fcattered, and of various fizes, from on¢ ounce to ups 


wards of 1ooibs. weight,’ P. 350, 


Though there is no limeftone difcovered within twenty 
miles of “a tunnel, the writer, with great mts. ta on his 
fide, conjectures, that the bafe of the hills is limeftone at fome 
depth, and that the balls were thrown up by the fame volca- 
wic eruption which firft made the break in the ftrata. 

XV. * Account of the Earthquake felt in various Parts of 
England, November 18, 1795; with fome Py 
thereon. By Edward Whitaker Gray, M.D. F.R.&,’ 
This earthquake was felt about 15 at night — 

¢ as far to the north as Leeds, and as far to the fouth as Briftol, 
To the eaft it was felt as far as Norwich, and to the weft as far as 
Liverpool. Its-extent from north to fouth, therefore, was aboug 
165 miles; and its extent from eaft to weft about 175.- In this 
Jatter direttion, or rather from north-eaft to fouth-weft, it may be 
faid to have reached nearly acrofs the ifland.’ . 353. 

Several circumftances attending it are given from the ac- 
counts fent to the fociety 5 but little can be gathered from 
them ; and we are happy in agreeing with the writer, that — 

$ The ifland we inhabit will contribute but-a~fmall fhare of 
thofe materials which are {till wanting to form a eo theory of 
earthquakes,’ Pp. 381. . 

XVI. ‘ Newton’s Binomial Theorem legally demonftrated 
by Algebra. By the Rev. William Sewell, A.M. Commus 
min by Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. K. B. P.R.S’— Th 
binomial theorem, as is well-known to our mathematic: 
readers, was firft difcovered by fir Ifaac Newton in 1669 ; but, 


paobably | from his inability to give a legal demonftration of ' it 
¢ 
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he has fhewn only the procefs which led to the difcovery of 
it. Hence itis not tobe wondered that, fince his time, this 
theorem has occupied the attention of the ableft mathemati- 
cians; and ptoofs have been given from fluxions and inere- 
ments, which fatisfy moft ftudents on thefe fubjeéts. That by 
the method of increments feems to us. to be both the eafie 
for operation and comprehenfion; but we approve the re- 
fearches of every man who endeavouts to demonttrate this 
theorem by the pure principles of the fcience to which it 
belongs. Whether this is done by Mr. Sewell, we will 
leave our readers to determine; who, if they are not com- | 
pletely fatisfied, will be much pleafed with his ingenuity. 

¢ Let m and.» be any whole pofitive numbers; and : 4a" 
a binomial to be expanded into a feries,as 1+ Ax+Bx*4+Cz34, 
&c, where A, B, C, D, &c. are the coefficients to be deter 


mined, 
m 


‘ Affame o = 1a" ei tAcdBa?4+Cx34Dx*4; &c. 
¢ And xm T pyle = 1p Ay+By* Cy? 4 Dy 4, Bee’ | 


Then will ve>= 1-2, and 2& = 1-+by.,0%-—2"x—y. 

_¢ And om@—s9 =A xXe—y+ Bx? —y 1Cxx—yi ts 
D xx*— 4+, &e. | 
Um — zm ——— —— _ 
si =A+B X * by +C K a + xy +y* 


Ze 
. 4 








© Confequently 








+ D X43 te yay +7’? -, &e.. Now oe—z">e—z 
% ye — Tay m— 2 gb yw— 3 m2, AC eM—1, Alfo vs—x" 
=u— xz Xen! + v8 —2z-+-or—gn? +; &od...me—1. There. 
, umn zm ym +. ym ep ym—z 


fore ' . —y 
Unk ylomd Bit yam Z 








vam ZA. d 


reduces to, and becomes = 


z*> +4, &c....2m—1 | "i re 
%? +, &C.+..59—! Sah y Bx &-FOL Xe? +ayty? +D x 


ei pex* ytexy* pyr ab, &C. | ; 

’ € The law is manifeft; and it is likewife evident that the nume- 
rator and denominator of the fraction, .refpectively terminate in m 
and ».terms, Suppofe then «=>y; then will w=; and_our 


ony OF mere ALD Bx 3 Cxt 




















equation will becomé 
+4Dx3-4, &c. 
‘ ) 
¢ But v= 1-+-#, therefore by multiplying we have = -= A 


ny tw 








fAL2Bx42B + 3Cx*43C44D2? +, &c, Orom= 
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= pA -nAdanB , anB+anC ,  gnC4anD 
pep = 4" — Ps fi s+ _ 


x34, &c. Compare this with the affumed feries, to which it is 








- fimilar and equal, and it will be 


aA 


- —— 7 


m 
| eAtaeB _ A 





m 
2uB+3nC 
re = 


&c.=, &c. 


—_—_—_—— 











ee mn : 
¢ Therefore 1+ x)" =? + iy eles + ae + 


eet PT ter a # +, &c. the law is manifeft, and agrees 
1.2.36” 
with the common form derived from other principles.’ © P. 382. 


The writer will excufe us, if we take his ‘term legally de- 
monftrated in the ftrit fenfe: for, unlefs that fenfe was in« 
tended by him, we might content ourfelves with the common 


demonttrations. 
It is evident then that we can get two values of 








yu—yum 





yr—zn 
in two feries, the one involving the unknown numbers v and 
x, the other the unknown numbers x and y: and the only 
queftion is, whether the equality of v to z, and the confes 
quent equality of x to y, is a legal aflumption. _ If it is, the 
remaining part of the propofition is legally proved.. We muft 
look back ghen to the-chain of reafoning, and.fee in what ree 
lation! v has ftoodto z, and # to y, during the whole of it 5 
and we find that the whole depends upon equations giving the 


UT —me 18 


» all which ex- 





values of va-—Z2y v™—2”, and 
ea ge 


refhions, when vU—2, are legally equal to nothing ; for we 
have nothing to do here with the approximating value which’ 


VY 7— Zum 


- Confe- 





fluxionifts give to the evanefcent fra€tion 
, Yt —m on 


quently, our demonftration fails us in the chief place in which 
it is wanted. For in the equation v?7—2z"=A xx-—y+ 


Bxx*—y’, &c. we have only O=040+0+40, from which 
. a nothing” 
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Umm 





nothing can be determined; and in the equation i 
SA+Bxxet+y¥+C x x*+ x7 + y*, Kc. we haveo= 
A+B x2*+4C x 32°, &c. which is abfolutely impoffible, 
There is a mode of reafoning which will account for this¢ 
but we can by no means give it the name of legaledemonftra- 
tion, nor is that the found reafoning of mathematicians, 
which will not hold in every part. We are conftrained, 
therefore, though very reluctantly, to with-hold our fanétion 
from this ingenious attempt to prove the theorem. 

XVII. * A Defcription of the Anatomy of the Sea-Otter, 
from a Diffe€tion made November 385th, 1795, by Everard 
Home, Efq. F.R.S. and Mr. Archibald Menzies. Com- 
municated by Everard Home, Ef.’ — ‘This would be an ex- 
cellent paper for the Linnzan fociety, and ought to be con- 
fulted by the next compiler of natural hiftory. 

XVIII. * Obfervations on fome ancient metallic-Arms and 
Utenfils; with Experiments to determine their Compofition. 
By George Pearfon, M.D. F.R.S.’— From fome very in- 
genious ‘experiments on ancient Roman arms and utenfils, dif- 
covered in the bed of the river Witham, between Kirkfted 
and Lincoln, we are led to the compofitions which were 
moft in ufe among the ancients; and the judgment -of the 
f{cholar may be ftrengthened by the remarks of the chemift. 
The conclufions from the inquiries are thus given — 


‘ I. The firft conclufion from the preceding obfervations and 
experiments is, that the ancient metal inftruments examined confift 
principally of copper, as appears; 1ft, from their external and ob- 
vious properties ; particularly their colour, tafte, malleability, and 
fpecific gravity: 2dly, from the ‘whole of the metals, except a 
{mall depofit, yielding nitrate of copper with nitric acid: 3dly, 
from the fynthetic experiments. 

¢ II. I conclude that thefe metal inftruments contain tin ; which 
metal was made appear, by the experiments on the white depofit 
afforded on diffoluition in nitric acid, and which alfo was made ap- 
pear by the fynthetic experiments. 

¢ III. The third conclufion is, that thefe metallic inftruments 
confift of metal only, or at leaft of nothing elfe wltich can be de- 
teéted by ordinary known modes of analyfis: for they are all mal- 
leable, and uniform in their texture; which properties metals do 
not poffefs when they are mixed by fufion with extraneous fubftan- 
ces hitherto difcovered by analyfis ; except carbon in feveral me- 
tals, and fiderite in iron only. 

‘ 1V. The fourth conclufion is, that thefe ancient inftruments 
contain none of the metals but copper and tin.’ P. 424. 








© V. The fifth conclufion relates to the proportion of the copper 
7 and 











ee 
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and the tin to each other, in the ancient metals. I endeavoured te 
eftimate the proportion of tin, by comparing the quantities of ox- 


' ide of tin obtained from the ancient metals,.with the quantities of 


oxide of tin obtained by the fame means from alkays of copper with 
Known proportions of tin. 
. © It appears from the -analyfis of the allays of copper by tin; 
that the oxide of tin afforded by the nitric acid folutipn is in the 
proportion of about 150 parts from every 1oo parts of the metal 
tin. According to this datum, the proportion of tin in the old me- 
tals is in the following proportions, or nearly fo. 

‘ 1. The fauce-pan contains of tin a little more than 14 per 
cent. ; that is about one part of tin and fix of copper. 

¢ 2. The fpear-head contains 14 per cent. of .tin; that is, fome-+ 
what lefs than one part.of tin and fix of copper. 

¢ 3. The. celt, No. 34,a: little more than/12. per. cent, of tin; 
that is, about one partof tin, and feven and a, half parts of coppers 

* 4. The lituus; nearly the fame proportions of tin and copper 


as the celt, No, : 3. 
‘5. The fcabbard; alittle more than 10 per cent. of tin; that 


is, about one of tin and nine parts of Copper. 

¢ 6. The celt, No. 1, a little more of tin than 9 percent, ; that 
is, about one of tin and.ten parts of copper, 

‘ 7. The celt, No. 2; the fame proportions. of tin and copper, 
as in the celt, No. 1. 

‘VI. The two laft conclufions are confirmed by the exact corre 
{pondence, between the ancient metals and the allays of copper by 
tin, in external and obvious. properties ; in fpecific gravities ; and in 
chemical properties. Ailays of five to eighteen parts of copper 
with one part of tin can generally be diftinguifhed from fuch allays 
with the addition of a very {mall proportion of the other metals ; 
by the colour of their polift, the colour and texture of their grain, 
their ftrength, their hardnefs,; their malleability, and {pecific, gravi- 
ties; without the aid of chemical analyfis,. It is worthy of ,re- 
mark, that thefe allays of copper with tin are evidently, different, 
in their colour and grain, from fuch allays with the addition .of 
even one-forticth of their weight of zinc; and alfo from copper 
allayed by one-fortieth of its weight of zinc.’ Pp. 428. 





¢ VII. I next obferve, that the proportions ‘ak tin found in the 
ancient metals confift with the ufes for which they were made,’ 


P. 433. 


* Copper allayed with a fomewhat larger proportion of tin than in 
gun metal-in general, affords a metal fufficiently hard and ftrong 
for chopping tools, for many ufeful purpofes. Of fuch propor 
tions, n: imely, about eight or nine parts of copper and one part of 


tin, there is very little doubt all the. aucient uations, who were ac- 
guainted 
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quainted with the allays. of copper by tin, generally. made their 
axes, hatchets, fpades, chizzels, anvils, hammers, &c. Thefe. 
metals, united in thefe proportions, would, I believe, afford the, 
beft fubftitute known at this day for the inftruments juft mentioned, 
now.. commonly .made of fteel or iran, Accordingly, before the 
art of a a na iron from: caft iron was known at, 


all, or at: leaft practifed extenfively, that is, till within thefe laft 
four or five hundred years, the allays of copper by tin muft have 
been very generally employed. The celts may be confidered as 
{pecimens of; the kind,of metal tools .in general ufe before the art of 
manufacturing iron in the manner juft;mentioned was difeovered ; 
for, asshath been remarked in a former part of this paper, the celts 
feem to,have been generally neither more nor lefs than metal heads 
of hatchets, and axes, or other chopping tools, And it is no {mall 
confirmation of this opinion, that by analyfis and fynthefis we have 
found thofe metals to contain, in perhaps moft inftances, the pro- 
portion of tin which renders them moft fit for theufes to: whith 
they were applied. This proportion being confidered to be ongpert 
one part of ‘tin to nine‘parts of copper.’ Pr. 4346 

* We''fee alfo the importance of Britain in times more remote, 
probably, than thofe of which we have any record, of tradition; 
being, .in ‘all ;,probability, the only country which furnifhed the 
metal fo neceflary,to the. progrefs of civilization. If Mr. Locke 
had been acquainted with the properties of the allays of copper by 
tin, and of their extenfive ufe in highly advanced ftates of civili- 
zation among the ancients; he would have known,that iron was 
not the only metal by the ufe of which we ate in poffeffion of the 
ufeful arts, nor confequently is it * paft doubt, that were the ufe 
of iron loft among us, we thould in a few ages be unavoidably re- 
duced to the wants and ignorance of the ancient favage Ameéri- 
cans.” In the barbarous :{tate of its inhabitants, this ifland was’ 
known to the civilized nations of Europe, Afia, and Africa ; ‘and 
denominated in two of the moft ancient languages, namely, the 
Pheenician and Greek, by terms which denote, the land of Hn; 
for fuch, according to Bochart, is the import of Britain, a corrup- 
tion of Barat-Anac, or Bratanac ; and there is no doubt of the 
meaning of the Greek word Caffterides.’ P. 442. 

XIX. ‘On the Periodical Stara Herculis;: with.Rematks 
tending to eftablifh the rotatory Motion of the Stars on their 
Axes. To:which is added Second Catalogue of the com- 
parative Brightnefs of the, Stars, Py, Waulliam , Herfchel, 


D...ER. $2. —, The period of t hg shanaes, of brightnet 
in this.ftar exceeds. the duration two months. . The 





conjecture, that from thefe changes the, ecor ‘of. the 
ftar may be determined, is probable ; but farther obfervations 
are requifite before we can adopt it as an eftablifhed fac. 


Crit. Rev, Vou. XXI, Dec. 1797. Ff The 
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The paffage of very large planets over the dife of the ftar 
may produce the fame effect. ‘The Catalogue is a treafure to 
the prefent, and will be a ftill greater one to future, aftrono- 
mers. 

XX. ¢ Abftra&t of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermo- 
meter, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1795. By Tho- 
mas Barker, Efq. Communicated by Thomas White, Efq. 


- F.R.S.’— Mr. Barker continues his very ufeful journal, 


which every meteorologift will naturally confult. 

XXI. ‘ Obfervations on the Changes which Blood under- 
goes, when extravafated into the Urinary Bladder, and re- 
tained for fome Time in that Vifcus, mixed with the Urine. 
By Everard Home, Efq. F.R.S.’ — The cafe of a patient 
led to fome experiments on blood mixed with urine, from 


‘which the fotlowing conclufions are drawn — 


¢ That the blood is capable of uniting with a quantity of urine 
equal to itfelf, fo as to form a firm coagulum; that the red globules 
do not diflolve in a coagulum fo formed; that an admixture of 
urine prevents the blood from becoming putrid; and that the co- 
aguiating lymph breaks down into parts almoft refembling a foft 


powder.’ P, 492. 


XXII. On the Fructification of the fubmerfed Alge. By 
Mr. Corréa de Serra, F. R. §.”— The a upon this 
fubject of Reaumur, Linnzus, Juffieu, Gmelin, Gertner, 
Velley, and Stackhoufe, are examined ; and the writer gives 
in thefe words his opinion — 


¢ All thefe plants are furnifhed with grains, which are a tempo- 


gary produétion, and, by their falling, give rife to new individuals 


of the fame fpecies. In the true fuci, they are contained in an 
uterus, which has a temporary exiftence, and for their fake only, 
where they have a placentation, and are covered by a tefta, or coat 
of their own. Nobody doubts that they are true feeds, ‘The ce- 
ramiums and ulve have the fame grains, as means of reprodiuc- 
tion; and the conferve alfo have them, though of a different 
fhape. What then can be the reafons why thefe laft are to be cou- 


fidered as gongyli and gemme carpomorphe ?? Pp. 498. 


He then refutes the arguments ufed to deprive them of the 
nature of feeds; and proving that pollen may exift in an ac- 
tive ftate, under a mucons appearanecy he juitly imfers — 


| © That the veficlés of all thefe plants, whatever be their flrape, 
if contaming grains atrd mucus, are to be confidered. as hermaphro- 
dite flowers; the grains they contain as their feeds, and the mncovs 
fubffance as theit pollen.’ Pp, 505. 


The 
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the Peace of 1783. By Charles Coote, LL. D. of Pembroke 
~ College, Oxford; Author of Elements of the Grammar of the 
Englifh Language. (Continued from Vol. XI. New Arr. 

_ p. 289.) - | 
A Confiderable time has elapfed fince we prefented to our 
readers fome extracts from this work, which eftablithed, 
probably, in their minds, a conviction of the truth of our 
remarks, and enabled them to form a fatisfaétory eftimate 
of their future expectations. We have perufed the three 
next volumes, from the third to the fixth, with additional 
leafure;-and are happy to fee that the author perfeveres 
m his refolution of avoiding ‘the warm colouring of adu- 
lation, and the invidious ftrokes of prejudice and mifcons 
ception.’ Of this we have ample proof in his account 
of the Reformation, the murder of Mary by quéen Eli- 
zabeth, and the events which produced the execution of 
Charles the Firft. As the laft are the moft important in this 
period of hiftory, we fhall confine our extracts chiefly to 
them, prefenting our readers with a few only from other 

times. a 

- The fourth volume commences with the. reign.of the 
ufurper Henry the Fourth, and ends with the divorce of Ca- 
tharine from Henry the Eighth, and the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn. This period is diitinguifhed by the warlike achieve 
ments of Henry the Fifth, the difgraceful lofs of all his con- 
quefts by his fucceffor, and the dawn of that reformation 
which firft gave a mortal wound, in this ifland, to ecclefiafti- 
caltyranny. The conquefts of Henry have ranked him high 
in the eftimation of his country, and his exploits muft have 
been the theme of applaufe in a barbarous age. His charac- 

ter is thus fummed up by our author — 


‘ Thus died one of the greateft-princes that ever reigned in this 
kingdom. His character and conduét challenged the admiration of 
his friends and the refpect of his foes ; he emulated the glories of 
his moft illuftrious predeceffors ; and his merit was not confined to 
one department, but united a multitude of varied excellencies, 

¢ Let us firft confider him in that charaéter which dazzles the 
obferver with its fplendor. As a warrior, he will ever be ranked 
in the foremoft clafs. His valor was of the moft intrepid kind ; 
and it did not.confift in volatile impetuofity, but was accompanied 
with fteadinefs and perfeverance. He was converfant in the theory 
ds weJl as practice of the military art: his plans were thofe of ‘an 
able and fagacious general; he obviated, by his forefight, thofe 
difficulties which would have been overlooked by an ordinary 
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mind ;. and; in all his campaigns, he obferved a regularity. of; dife- 
pline,.which gave yhim a furprifing advantage over his enemies. 
He alfo difplayed great fkill as an engineer; and was renowned for 
his dexterity in-the management, of a fiege. 

‘In his political capacity, he is entitled to much praife. ~ His 
acutenefs of penetration enabled him to devife the moft ingenious 
felieries, and thé mot efficacious modes of -putting them in exe- 


cution.. His comprehenfive underftanding brought within his reach 


a ‘wide compafs'' of political knowledge ; and his vigor, of mind; 
improved "by reflexion; and enlightened by experience,. qualified 
him -for the funétions of’a ftatefman and a_tegiflator. 

As ati executive magiftrate} and a difpenfer of ,juftice, he was 
active; fit, and“impartial. Cdnfcious of the expediency of a 
frict enforcement of ‘the ‘laws in licentious times, he aéted as the 
fcotn'ge of vicevand) iniquity. «He diligently. watched the condué 
of "his judges, and ifuffered none to continue in office who neglects 
ed their duty, or abuféd their'authority. His rigor fometimes de- 
generated into cruelty, particularly againft heretics, whom his own 
attachment to the. religion of his anceftors, .or -perhaps his politic 
complaifance to the clerey, taught him tovconfider as objects of 
punifhment. But; in- general, she tempered the ftri€tnefs of | his 
adminiftration with a mixture of clemency and magnanimity.. His 
reign was‘lefs oppreflive, in "point of taxation, than'that of his fa- 
ther; ‘though his brilliant fucceffes would have compenfated, in a 
great meafure, for more ample fupplies than he received. 

- ©The wild'amufements of his youth did not ftamp a permanent 
imprefiion on his portrait. His libertinifm arofe from the ebulli- 
tion of juvenile paffions; and when the pofleflion of the throne 
opened to him,a variety of cares and duties, the levities of his 
heart gave way to the exertions of: his mind, ' 

* The perfon of this hero did not foar above mediocrity of fta~ 
ture ; his. afpect was agreeable, his neck long, and his frame flen- 
der; and his ftrength and aétivity were extraordinary. The ftrength 
of ,his.conftitution enabled him to bear the greateft fatigues with 
uincommon patience; and the oppolite extremes of the feafons, 
and the feverities of abilinence, were endured by him without a 
fymptom of uneafinefs. In his private habits, he was affable, po- 
lite, and friendly ; liberal, without profufenefS; and indulgent to 
his favorites, without weaknefs, On the whole, both as a man and 
as a king, he was great and refpectable ; but it is to be lamented, 
that his ainbition was fo unbounded as to prompt him to the affer- 
tion of an extravagant claim, which occafioned the facrifice of un- 
numberéd hecatombs to the demon of war.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 78. 


‘Phe pen of our dramatic poet has fo ftrongly marked the 
character of, Richard the Third, that moft perfons form their 


epinion of him from the ftage, not from real hiftory: and, 
sbuia this 
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this excéffive indignation ‘has, led’ others, a¥ is frequently 
the café, into’ the contrary’ éxtteme, ‘to yindicate him’ from’ 
all his crimes.” Our “author follows’ a ‘middlé” éourfe, ' 
Fhe murder’ of Rivets and’ Haftings affuredly “plates the! 
ufurper in 4 difgraceful light; but we muff ‘not, on that ac-’ 
count, paint him as devoid of every principle: of humanity. 
A more accurate judgment i is given of’ him i in the’ following 
words — 


¢ The abllisies of this monarch, were cortintys very. potefpeCtable; 
He poffeffed a great fhare of penetration, and improved: hisi talents: 
by reflexion,;’ his judgment was:found, but perverted by thae aimbi- 
tion which induced him to defpife the didtates of humanity-amd-ho- 
nor., He. carried on his approaches to the throne with great aftsand, 
dexterity; and; when he had, obtained the pride toowhich he: a+ 
{pired, he evinerd a knowledge of the:principles of. government and: 
legiflation which qualified: him for. the) fungtions ef rayaley,’) His 
political: wifdom .had been manifeited inothe reigny of his brothers 
and he exercifed it with more decifive .effeét whénai more ample 
field was opened for the difplay of it. His elogyence was) artful 
and perftative ; and,’ though of ‘a réfefved difpo! tion,” hig manners 
and-addrefs Were neither: aRward nor ‘unpleafing. ° ~ He’ way? géne* 
rally provident! and’ Grou {pea, prone’ to igtcautaeiba, ‘aiid “a pete 
fect ‘tater’ of ‘his tettiper ; Circumftances whict, are, oe “breat advan- 
tage to an ‘aifibitious politician. ¥ 
‘4 He dittin giti ed: his #eign ‘by bint spat adininiftration of 
juftice,’ and Hs #¢onftant attention tothe good order and ‘welfare 
of thercommunity 5 and. perhapsythe -confciou{nefs of his ;uftrpa- 
tion, iaduced him to pay: more segard to, the public. benefit than, he, 
wauld have teftified,, if. he.had, agceded to the crown, by aprégular, 
title, .Ufurpers,,aware, of the neceflity; of taking popular meafures, 
for eftablifhing. themfelves .in, ahethrone into which they have in- 
truded,,, have, frequently, been, better, fovereigns thin thofe who haye: 
{wayed, the fceptpe by. undgubted:sight.ef, inheritance, ’ 
‘In :the.field .of, pwars, Richard. difplayed great courage and atti- 
vitfs He: ‘acquired: fome spilitary; reputation before. his'acquifition, 
of . the crown ;:and, hée,did not difgrace;it,by, his conduétyat Bot) 
worth, :where, he ‘gaveeridgnt tokens,iet undgunted valor. ;. Some,. 
indeéd,.. may. be, of sppinion; that,his (intrepidity on, this occafion 
arofe, from. the: feate af his deiperate fituation ; but weyhaye fufli-. 
clent, reafon, to,think: thatyt, was.gonftitutionak . 
‘ Thole hiftoriang,who.have been.inclined ta; defeat, hitns belie 
decay; conclufiopsto, his prejudice from the ineleganoé of his per- 
fon, a5, if there ;were jany,analagy between the, deformity. of the, 
body. and that. ofthe mindy. and have not-onlycreprefented. him as 
a withered: aiid crooked: monttery gus have ridiculoully, alerted that, , 
after having be@n two" years in; his, mother’s womb, dhe came’ inte; 
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the world svith: long ,hair,and with teeth, as if nature had.marked. 
him for a;tyrant.. But, as the author who has communicated to.us. 
thefe curious particulars of his birth, bas not given that unpleafing. 
picture of his fhape and features aehich fome fucceeding writers have 
delineated, we may conclude that. they added, from; their own. in- 
vention, the finifhing ftrokes to sthe portrait. The writer above, 
alluded to-only, informs us, that he, was of a low ftature, that his 
face was fhort, and that his right fhoulder was higher than the other, 
A venerable female who had danced with Richard at court, de- 
clared that he was well proportioned, .and was as handfome as any 
perfon in the room except his brother Edward. 

4: 'To fum up) Richard’s charaéter-in a few words, he appears to 
have been a fagacious politician, a coo! diflembler, and an artful 
projector;-an able legiflator, a fttict and impartial judge, and a 
munificent monarch ; but he was immoderately attached to the en- 
joyment of power, cruel in his refentments, jealous of a rival, and 
regardlefs of the honor, juftice, or humanity, of thofe meafures 
which he conceived to be expedient for the attainment of -the-aims. 
of his ambition.* Vol, iv. p. 306. , 


The fifth volume opens with the hiftory of the Reforma- 
t10Ds and concludes with the death of queen Elizabeth. The. 
uppreffion of monafteries is a very important feature in the 
ft part ;, and as it is given with great. judgment and i appar. 
tality, we fhall fele& it, in preference to the changes of op 
nion which fhow the verfatility or ignorance of the Englith 
nation in thofe times, or the difpofition of their monarch. 


* In the parliament which met early in this year, a meafure of 
great iniportance was agitated. The king had long looked with an 
eye of avidity on the poffeffions of the religious orders; and many 
of his courtiers, prompted by the fame fpirit of rapacity, wifhed 
for a participation of thofe valuable fpoils. Much has been faid of 
thé benefits as well as of the difadvantages attendant‘on the monaf- 
tic inftitutions, On the one hand, they furnifhed convenient re- 
treats for perfons of a pious and contemplative turn of mind; they 
were long the repofitories of the little learning that prevailed; they 
were ufeful to the community as feminaries of education ; they 
furnifhed the folace' of hofpitality, and difpenfed the bleflings of 
charity. Om the other hand, the feclufion of fuch a number of 
individuals proved no {mall detriment to the public, by configning 
toa life of indolence thofe who might otherwife have been active 
and induftrious members of the ftate; the retirement of a monaf- 
tic life cherifhed that fpirit of fuperftition, which a more enlarged’ 
converfe with the world might have corrected ; and the dependence 
of the monks on the popes, who had always encouraged their or- 
der, and had favored them with confiderable privileges, diminithed 
their loyalty to their natural fovereign, | 

. When 
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* ‘When Henry had eftablithed his claim to the fupremacy, the 
monks, being then fubjected to his jurifdidtion,. were alarmed with 
the fears of lofing their ancient rights and privileges. “Phey appre- 
hended, that the abolition of the authority which their papal. pro- 
tector had enjoyed in England, would fpeedily be followed by their 
depreflion, and perhaps their total ruin. They were acquainted 
with the inclinations of many of the nobility for reducing their 
power and circum{cribing their poffefions ; and fome of them Con- 
ceived that the moft effectual way of checking the rapacious eager- 
nefs of the king and his courtiers for their {poils, would be to ftrike 
a terror into the leaders of the adminiftration by the arts of clamor 
and fedition. Hence they had warmly oppofed Henry’s defire of 
a divorce, fupported the impofture of the maid of Kent, and 
openly inveighed againft the ecclefiaftical changes enacted by the 
parliament. But the more prudent members. of their order, per- 
ceiving the_inutility of oppofing a government which feemed to be 
firmly eftablithed, calmly watched the approaching {ftorm,’ with a 
‘refolution of quietly fubmitting to fuch meafures as _ fhould 
find themfelves unable to prevent. 

* Orders had been lately iffued, by virtue of a panicialar ftatute; 
for a general vifitation of the religions houfes ; and Thomas Crom- 
well, fecretary of ftate, and mafter of the rolls, who, fince™ his 
able defence of cardinal: Wolfey, had’ been gradually rifing to 
power and eminence, had been appointed the king’s vicegetent in 
ecclefiaftical affairs. ‘This minifter employed a number of com 
miffioners to a&t under him in the propofed vifitation ; and they 
received from him a long lift of inftructions, comprehending eighty 
fix articles, by which their inquiries were to be regulated. If we 
inay give credit to the accounts fet by thefe officers to the vice- 
gerent (and there is little reafon to fuppofe the writers guilty of 
more than occafional exapgeration), great diforders and enormities 
prevailed in the monafteries. . The malignities of inteftine faction, 
the arts of impofture, a general’negle&t of the rules of ‘the different 
orders, - the indulgence of luxary, the frequent gratification of thé 
carnal appetite, and the tranfgreffion-even of the limits of natural 
defire, pervaded thefe’ holy foundations. The occupants of fome 
convents in which the tracés of vice were very con{picuous, were 
prevailed on by the vifitors to furrender' their houfes to the king, 
rather than expofe themfelves to the difgrace of a public inquifition 
into their conduét, which «would terminate in their expulfion, if 
not in the exemplary purifment of their mifdeeds,’ Thofe who 
thus refigned their houfes received from-Henry a fmall: penfion for 
life; and, ‘in the other monafteries that were now vifited, all per- 
fons, whether male’ or female, who were defirous of quitting the 
habit, were permitted-by the infpeétors: to renounce their vows, and 
fome of them were gratified with a prefent’ at their-departure. 

* When. the parliainent wa a, the’ refult of the -vifitation 
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was communicated to the. two haufes; and a bill..was brought in 
for the. confirmation of -all the late furrenders which: had been made 
of religious houfes, andthe fupprefiion of the {maller foundations 
of that kind... In recommendation of this fpirited meafure,’ it, was 
ftated, that the application of the revenues of thefe foundations to 
the fervice of the tate would be more generally beneficial than.the 
practice of employing them in the maintenance of :ufelef devotees, 
and’ in the encouragement of difgraceful indolence ; that a,diminu 
tion: of impotts would be the confequence of fuchya transfer!; and 
that. the abufes difcovered in the management of thefe inftitutions 
were fo fcandalous, as. to juftify the diffolution of them, particularly 
when the neceflary, fupport of the royal dignity, and the.demands 
of :national advantage, fuggefted the expediency of the .propofal, 
The odium. which the late difcoveries had excited againft the monks, 
the progrefs of the Lutheran tenets among the members, the gene- 
ral wifhes of the laity for a reduction of the ecclefiaftical poffef- 
fions,, and the hopes which the nobility and’ principal commoners 
had. conceived of a fhare of the monaftic lands, progured. the: enaét- 
ment of a ftatute agreeable to the inclinations of the king, wha 
was;conteht for. the prefent with the acquifi tion of the fmaller mo- 
nafteries, ._In ithe; preamble of, this,act it was. affirmed,.that fuch 
religious! houfes as contained fewer than twelve individuals, had 
been. long. difgraced by“ wvicious, and abominable, living ;’? that 
every attempt made for above 200 years paft to reform the prevail- 
ing abufes had been ineffectual ; and that, Wnlefs ‘the fmaller houfes 
fhould be diffolved; and the religious removed'into the greater ones, 
no reformation could be expected. It was therefore enaéted, that 
all monafteries which had a revenue of 200 pounds per annum, or 
lefs,, fhould be fupprefled, for the appropriation of their produce 
to better ufes.. By another ftatute, all the haufes thus. diffolved, 
with the lands, churches,.and’ goods, belonging to them, sere 
granted to the king and his heirs, For,the management of ,the re- 
venues arifing. from thefe acquifitions, a. new,,court was, erected, 
under the name of the court of augmentations,;.. Vol, v, Pp. 28., 





_——— ; 


‘ ‘Though great abufes prevailed in many of the sie ibe 4 
reformation of them.would have been a more juft meafure than 
their total fuppreffion.. Some evident neceffity. ought to have.been 
proved before the parliament ventured to invade a property, which 
feemed to demand the protection,of government as mu¢h.as.the 
private eftate of an individual, But,the political utility of the fup- 
preffion alluded to, though interefted views appear to have prevail- 
ed in the minds of the chief promoters of it, counter-balanced it’s 
natural iniquity,, The ejected, monks, however, .did not confider 
jt.in any other light than.as an act of rapine. .'They loudly coms 
plained of the injuftice of a legiflature which had, fo obfequioufly 
me the facrilegious avidity of the king; and they urged the 
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people to rife in’ the caufe of religion, which ' had fuffered i in the 
perfons of its profeffors. ‘They exclaimed againft the’ innovations 
which had been introduced into the creed by forhe of the laté arti- 
cles, reprefenting to the multitude the impiety of abolifhing four 
out of the feven facraments, and ‘prognofticating that thofe which 
were retained (baptifm,’ the eucharift, and penance) would. foon 
follow the fate of the reft, to the utter deftruction of the faith of 
the holy chiirch. By thefe and other infinuations, they ‘endeavour- 
ed to kindle the flames of fedition; and they brought over many 
of the laity to’a concurrence in their refentment.’ Vol. v. Pp. 36. 


It was natural that the monks, expelled from their poffel. 
fions, fhould excite fedition; but ‘their efforts were unfuc- 
cefsful, and led only to feverer meatures ; fas Henry refolved 
to ike the -—~ , “ey im On ? 


‘ opportunity of profecuting his attacks on’ the convential efta- 
blifhments. Far from being content ‘with the fhare which he had 
referved to himfelf of the eftates and effedts of the fmaller monafte- 
fies, he prepared for the more important enterprife of, :fuppreffing 
the remainder of thofe foundations, which, ‘from their, fuperiority 
of wealth and revenue, afforded a ftronger temptation to, his avidi- 
ty. He gave orders -to his vicar- general Cromwell to inftitute an- 
other vifitation of the religious houfes’s ; and the vifitors were ditect- 
ed, ‘in addition“tg their inquiries on the fubjeét of religion and mo- 
rals, to difcover th he particulars of the ‘coridu& adopted by the ab- 
bots and monks during the late: difturbances, 

‘As virtué and piety are not the ¢onftant concomitants of con- 
ventual fécluffon, flagrant proofs appeared of the vices, abufes, 
and impoftures, which had pervaded the greater part of the monaf- 
teries. ‘All kinds’ of impurity were practifed by the monks; lux- 
ury and debauchery reigned without control; the moft virulent and 
éven fanguinary animofities ‘were chetifhed by, the profeflors of 
Chriftidn meekuefS “and ' philanthropy ; ° and various artifices and 
frauds were ufed'to delude the people into a fubferviency to'the in- 
fluence, ‘atid ‘a gratification of the’ rapacity, of thefe ‘cloiftered hy- 
pocrites. Vice and iniquity were not confined to the monks, bit 
were alfo frevalent among the nuns, Cariial. commerce was very 
frequent in matiy' of the receptacles of female devotees 5 ‘fitch as 
found themfelves pregnant tried every’ art to procure abortion ; and 
when thofe experiments failed, they ‘fometimes murdered the i inno- 
cent offspring of their fenfuality.’ Vol. v.. P. 50," 


—_— 
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‘ The fhame arifing from’ the detection of their vices ‘and impof- 
tires, ‘rendered foine of the’ fuperiors more pliant than they: would 
otherwife have been’; a conviction of the ray of withftariding 
a tiorarth Of fo furious and ‘arbitrary, a {pirit, inclined many to a 
farrender ; ; and the feat of béing punifhed’ for a concern ‘if the late 
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rebellion prompted others to compound for their guilt by.a refigna- 
tion. For fome years. paft, the new abbots had been feledted for 
their ftation with a view to the king’s intentions of diffolution ; and 
thefe being of a courtly character, a cetlion was eafily obtained 
from them. Thefe circumftances facilitated the completion of 
Henry’s {chemes ; and,’ before the parliament authorifed the diffo- 
lution of the greater monafteries, the majority of thofe foundations 
were furrendered into his hands. Whether the tenants-of an eftate 
for life had a right to transfer the abfolute property of it, was doubt- 
ed by many ; and they certainly tranfgrefled the limits of their au- 
thority, as “well as of natural equity, by alienating that of which 
they were only the temporary pofleffors or ufufructuaries.’ Vol. v, 


Pe Se 





‘ The king’s perfeverance was at length gratified with the pof- 
feffion of all the monafteries. Various {chemes were propofed for 
applying their revenues to fome diftinguifhed national benefit, and 
to the formation of eftablifhments of a more ufeful nature than 
thofe which were now fuppreffed. Of the fchemes that were re- 
commended to the king’s attention, the moft éxcellent one feents to 
have been that which was fuggefted by fir Nicholas Bacon, father 
of the celebrated lord Verulam, for a feminary of political educa- 
tion. But Henry’s prodigality, and his defire of giving his princi- 
pal fubjeéts a fhare of the advantages of a meafure in which they 
had fo readily concurred, contributed to ruin the ‘hopes which had 
beén formed of a f plendid ufe of the valuable fooptles furnifhed by 
the late essiitiel. He founded, indeed, out of the abbey-lands, 
fix new bifhoprics, thofe of W eheniatier, Briftol, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Glocefter, and Chefter ; all of which fill fubfift, except 
the firft; but many were of gpinion, that the epifcopal fees were 
before fufficiently numerous. He alfo erected new forts in different 
parts of the coaft, and repaired the old fortifications; he augment- 
ed and improved his. navy; and taok other meafures for the defence 
of -his realm : but what he did in this refpect was not of fuch mag- 
nitude as to require a very large defalcation from the produce of the 
religious houfes. He gave penfions to the abbots and priors, as 
well as to the majority of the monks; and, in fome houfes,  thefe 
allowances amounted to a third part of the revenues, though, in 
sisi they bore a {maller proportion to the whole, being partly 

lated. by the former merits of the members of the fraternity. 
The penfions, however, were continually reverting to the crown by, 
the death of the individuals who enjoyed them, by their promo- 
tion, to official departments, or by their entrance into fome line. of 
induftry or traffic. The fervices of many of the courtiers pro- 
cured them lavifh grants of the conventual eftates; while others 
were permitted to purchafe them at low prices. Upon the whole, 


Henry. neither made that noble ufe of the monaftic fpoils which a 
- more 
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more prudent or patriotic prince would have done, nor evinced any 
defire of granting his‘people that relief, in point of future taxation, 


which they had a right to expect from the declarations made by his 
minifters.in his name.’ Vol. v. P. 58. 


Henry the E fo had fo great a fhare in producing the change 
in the national religion, Bat | its:enemies have endeavoured to 
avail themfelves of the badnefs of his character to afperfe the 
Reformation. It certainly does not redound to the honour of 
the Englifh nation that the change originated in the capricious 
views of their monarch, nor that they followed fo readily the 
fluctuations of his mind ; particularly, as the man himfelf 
did not poffefs that elevation of foul, which feems born to 
command the reverence of contemporaries, and the applaufe 
of pofterity. His character is here well delineated — 


* Henry was of a tall ftature, and of fair proportion ; and ~his 

countenance exhibited a mixture of fternnefs and dignity. He was 
remarkably active in his younger years, and fond of manly exer- 
. cifes; and, in thefe amufements his dexterity was particularly cele- 
brated. He derived from nature a capacity which was by no means 
defpicable, and which he endeavoured to improve by cultivation ; 
though it muft be acknowledged that his education was lefs calcu- 
lated for a ftatefman than for a theologian, and ferved more to ren- 
der him an able difputant aad an acute fophift, thab to adapt him 
for the enlightened fway, of a flourifbing kingdom. The fcholattic 
refinements of Thomas Aquinas, who is faid to have been. his fa- 
-vorite author, contributed more to the perverfion of his genius, than 
to the improvement-of his mind. The knowledge, however, which 
he had acquired, though barren and frivolous, fo elevated his vani- 
ty, that. he confidered himfelf as the moft learned and intelligent 
prince of the age, and as perfectly qualified to direct the opinions 
af a whole nation. He was not content with that authority which 
empowered him to aé. as the difpenfer of government, the diftri- 
butor of juftice, and the guide of the pradfice of his people; but 
imperioufly ftrove to influence their /entiments, and to make his 
own abfurdities and caprices the rule of their faith and judgment, 
His conductin this refpect would have been more tolerable to the 
nation, had he. been judicious and confiftent in his opinions ; but 
to be obliged to veer about in compliance with the furious paffions 
and the ridiculous whims of a prince who followed no regalat {yf 
tem either of government or religion, muft have been a very 
unpleafing, difgraceful, and hazardous tafk. 

‘ He has been commended by fome hiftorians as an, able ftatef- 
man ; but this. praife appears to be ill-founded. His politics were, 
for the moft part, diregted by by paffion and caprice, not by jadpment 
or by reafon ; and his co-operation with the emperor, whofe exten- 
five aioe fesend to require hymiliation sather than affiftaace or 
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encouragement, did not-argue a found knowledge of the demands 
of true policy. «He wifhed to be thought the arbiter of Chriften- 
dom ; and; his: parafites flattered him with that honovrfable ap- 
pellation; but fuch an employment. called’ for’ .a greater’ degree 
of temper, and. circumfpection, a wider range of thought, and 
a ftronger exertion of the faculties, than Henry; feems ever to haye 
difplayed. 

‘This monarch may be juftly, faid to have been a flave to his 
pafhions, the fury.of which he did not attempt to reftrain. He was 
and rapacious, His cruelty appeared not only in the numerous,exe- 
cutions of his reign,. but in the fanguinary laws which his influence 
procured from. his fervile’ parliaments ; ; laws by w hich the moft i in- 
nécent ‘and, ‘upright charadters could be inyeigled to their ruin, 
That he had“no regard to juftice where his paffions or his aniniofi- 
tiés were: concerned, is:evident fram multiplied inftanees ; ; and the 
practice of attainting-perfons without a trial‘cannot be he eee 
without exciting aijuit odium againft his memory. > 

¢,) For his renunciatiomof the:'{upremacy: of ‘the pope, arid? hits 
extirpation of the\authority of that pontiff from-his dominions, ‘he 
certainly: merits our praife ; but of this he might have, claimed-a 
greater-portion, had he acted from the. fuggeftions“of: cool delibera- 
tion, inftead, of being urged by the impetuofity of paflion. Thoush 
his bigatry induced ‘him. to retain fome of ithe ib (biebnoxious and 
abfurd' parts of the Romifh creed, wemay-confiderhim, from his 
rejection-of other points; and from his affent tothe propagation of 
{criptural knowledge, as the father'of the Reformation 3: a mhéafire 
to which the diffolution of monatteries, thofe- feats of indolétice and 
fuperftition, gréatly contributed, - With ‘regatd:‘to- the! fuppreflion 
of thofe focictiés, «we may.affirm that he wasef§ prompted’ to that 
bold. enterprife: by)a conviGion of their inutility,.andwP the abufes 
which pervaded them, thar by. motives of rapacity and refentment, 
* That the foyereign of a limited monarchy fhould acquire that 
abfolute dominion ever. his people which Henry’ -exercifed, is a 
matter of aftonithment. That his parliament ‘fhould ¢ncoutage /his 
arbitrary: {pirit, extend his prerogative, and give:hitn the power ‘of 
trampling upon all law and juftice, is ftill more remarkable. The 
moft: judicious hiftorians have concurred in, attributing thefe ¢ir. 
cumftances to the religious factions whith divided the. nation, and 
which, from the efforts of each to obtain the:king’s favor, furnithed 
him with an opportunity of eftablifhing an: epee ind rec 
over both. ees 
- 6 Henry, in his private charaéter) was frank > finncheg foci, and 
cheerful,’ He was addiéted to fenfaal indulgence} jand, though*hé 
cultivated the exteriors of devotion, his heart was little affected by 
thedentiments of piety or of virtue: He was liberal to his friends} 
ee foreignets who vifited: His coyrt; to whom. he wag pars 
ie: 9 ticularly 
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ticularly fond of difplaying tba: Pomp and ain of his houfe- 
‘hold, 
’ © Henry, upon he while, kantet ‘be. faid to haye ftriétly Arie 
ed the reputation either of a great man, or a great king. His go- 
vernment’was more ufeful’ to’ pofterity than to his fubje&s, who 
groaned under his brutal and capricious tyranny. ’ Of the meafures 
into which ‘his paffions impelled him, we {till feel the beneficial’ 'ef= 
feéts ; and while we muft with-hold our praife ftom the motives * by 
which he was frequently actuated, we may re{fpect his age. for 
the fruits which they produced.’ Vol. ii. P. 107. 


The. glorious reign of queen Elizabeth does not dazzle our 
author : Re feels for the injured Mary, and ey reprobates 
. the conduét of her. perfecutor. 


‘ If Elizabeth had poflefied : any portion of real chiigeianiliity, ‘fhe 
had now an opportunity of: exercifing it. “A qaeen who had been 
infulted and oppreffed by domeftic traitors, ‘and who, after a rigo- 
rous imprifonment, had been compelled, by a calamitous defeat, to 
abandon a country in which her life was infecure, entered’ the terri- 
tories of a neighbouring princefs, in hopes of fafety and protection. 
Had no ties of blood intervened, the ordinary feelings of humanity 
alone might have enfured to the fugitive a benign reception; much 
more might fhe expect a friendly welcome, when the fovereign in 
whofe realm fhe had arrived was nearly related to her, and, in ad: 
dition to the ufual forms of princely compliment, had honored her 
with re-iterated declarations of the moft cordial affeétion. But Eli- 
zabeth was verfed -in all the arts of diffimulation ; and, under the 
mafk of friendfhip, fhe concealed the darknefs of malevolence. 
Inftead of fecuring, by aéts of generofity to the fair exile, that. 
warmth of gratitude which would naturally have been produced in 
the fufceptive heart of Mary, fhe thought only of the narrow fenti- 
ments of interefted policy, and fubftituted the meannefs of revenge 
for the dignified fpirit.of humanity and moderation. Her counfel- 
lors, particularly fir William Cecil, applauded her refolution of 
adopting the meafures of feverity.. "They reprefented to her that it 
would be highly imprudent to permit Mary to retire into France or 
Spain, as fhe would thus be enabled to difturb by her intrigues the 
tranquillity of. England, and to make an attempt with a foreign 
army. for the dethronement of her rival; that the fecurity of the 
people required the detention and imprifonment of one who, bein 
convinced of the fuperiority of her own pretenfions to thofe of Eli- 
gabeth, would take every opportunity of ftimulating her catholic 
friends to the fupport of her claim to the Englifh crgwn; and that; 
though humanity might oppofe fuch an inhofpitable treatment of 2 
fugitive princefs, a due regard to the confiderations of public fafery 
Ought to fuperfede the lefs important demands of individual gene, 
rofity. Thefe obférvations, more Specious, than jut and more 
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litic than honorable, were fo accordant to the.views of Elizabeth, 
as to confirm her in her ungenerous determination of depriving 


Mary of her liberty.” Vol, v. v. 308. 


In the relation of the unfortunate end of Mary, the bafe 
arts of the rival queen are properly developed ; but eal juitice 
is done to Elizabeth in the drawing of her charaéter, 


‘ The length of a reign in which the fovereign, far from being 
the puppet or tool of a miniftry, was the animating fpirit of every 


. public meafure,. has given the reader fo many opportunities of dif- 


cerning the genius and character of Elizabeth, that a very flight 
fketch will here fuffice. Her mafculine turn of mind, her firmnef:, 
her penetration, and her judgment, qualified her for the government 
of an empire. Learned, intelligent, and enlightened ; ative, vigi- 
lant, and circumf{ped ; ftudions of the honor of. her country, and 
of the general welfare of her fubjects ; fhe acquired a reputation 
and a popularity which greatly contributed to the fuccefs of her en- 
terprifes, and the profperity of her fway. Though menaced with 
ruin by the catholic powers of the continent, fhe baffled all their 
fchemes by her confummate prudence and diftinguithed addrefs ; 

fhe defpifed the thunders of the Vatican, and the more formidable 
artillery. of Philip; and, by the efforts of a brave people who cheer~ 
fully rifqued their lives in the fervice of their admired princefs, the 
was enabled to triumph over the perfevering malignity and the tre- 
mendous preparations of her foreign enemies. Her domeftic foes the 
fometimes over-awed by feveritv, and fometimes conciliated by le- 
nity ; but her difpofition feemed: more to incline. her to the former 
conduét, She was of an imperious fpirit, and was impatient of the 
leaft oppofition to her will ; and the ftorms of paffion into which fhe 
was betrayed were frequent and violent. Her frugality was carried 


fo fuch an extremity as fometimes to obftruct the complete fuccefs 


of her fchemes; and her defire of treafure impelled her into extor- 
tion and rapacity. Her courage and fortitude did not defend: her 
from jealoufies and fufpicions, which, in the cafe of the Scottith 
queen, fhe indulged to a difyraceful excels.. Indeed, her whole 
conduét towards that princefs was a feries of diffimulation, perfidy, 
injuflice, and-barbarity.'’ Though her general government was juft 
and moderate, fhe was cuilty of many acts of oppreflion ; but even 
thefe abufes‘ef power did ‘not extidguifh that popular regard: which 
the had procured by the fplendor of her talents, by the great qualities 
which entered into her compofition, by her winning affability and 
courtefy to the lower ranks of the community, by her indefati 
attention to’ public affairs, and by the great.events and fignal achieve- 
ments of her reign.’ Vol. v. pv. 478. 


In fome future numbers we fhall prefent the reader with 
extracts from the fixth and following volumes. ‘The ninth, 
which i is the laft,-has recently made its appearance. © 

Indian 
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Indian Antiquities: or, Differtations, relative to the Ancient 
Geographical Divifions, the pure Sy/tem of Primeval Theolos 
gy, the Grand Code of Civil Laws, the original Form of Go- 

-_ vernment, the widely-extended Commerce, and the various and 
profound Literature, of Hindofian: compared, throughout, 
with the Religion, Laws, Government, Commerce, and Lite- 
rature, of Perfia, Egypt, and Greece, The Whole intended 
as Introduétory to, and Iliufirative of, the Hiftory of Hina 
dofian, nuns comprehenfive Scale. Vol. VI*.—Part I. con- 
taining Differtations on the Origin of the Druids, and the 
Ancient Commerce of Hindofian. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Richardfon. 1796. 


Wwe: congratulate Mr. Maurice on his having furmounted 

Alp after Alp, till he at length hath gained fight of the 
end of his journey; in the profecution of which, the better 
to entertain his readers, he hath {pared himfelf no pains in 
repairing to every fidelong profpect that had aught in it invit~ 
ing.—The contents of tlie title will fufficiently how what the 
pe. Mth teaches to expect ; and in point of realifing the ex- 
pectation thus raifed, Mr. Maurice has never been more fuc- 
eefsful. Fancy, ‘it muft be confefled, is more confpicuous 
than might be withed amongft fubjeéts of rigid difcuflion ; 
but ftill her vagaries are often fo amufing, that few perhaps 
would wifh for her abfence.—-In a word, Mr. Maurice, 
though lefs defultory, is in his ftyle as poetical as ever. 
Were we to confult the entertainment of our readers, we 
might fill our review with extraéts; but referring them to 
the volume at large, we will give one {pecimen only asa fore- 
tafte— 


‘ While we are treating on this fubje& of the oaken proves of 
the Druids and the abominable facrifices with which they were con- 
taminated, it is impoffible to avoid remarking how widely this very 
cuftom of.venerating Bztyla, or confecrated ftones, and of wor- 
fhipping under oaks was diffufed ini the remoteft periods over the 
whole oriental world, and in what profound veneration this very 
‘tree was holden by the anceftors of the human race, It was under 
the confecrated oak that God and his holy meffengers contlefcended 
to hold converfeand to enter into folemn covenants with the pa- 
triarchs. “ Abraham,” we read, “ paffed through the land to the” 
place of Sichem, and (ad alloyn Moreh) to the oak-grove of Mo- 
reh, where the Lord appeared unto him, and faid, Unto thy feed 
will I give this land: and Abraham builded there an altar unto the 
Lord.” Gen. xii. 6, In another part of holy writ we are inform- 
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ed, that “ Jofhua took a great ftone, and fet it. up in - Shecherii, 
under an oak, that was by the fanétuary of the Lord.” Jothua, 
xxiv. 26. Td procefs of time, however, the Jewifh nation, relapf- 
ing into the pagan fuperftitions, diverted their religious attention 
from the Deity who covenanted with their father Abraham under 
the oak, and paid it to the inanimate tree itfelf. For this conduct 
they are reproached by the prophet Tfaiah. “ They fhall be afham- 
ed of the oaks which ye have defired, and ye fhall be confounded 
for the groves which ye’ have chofen.” Tfaiah, i. 29. This ancient 
oriental practice, therefore, of worfhipping under, and vénerating, 
the oak forms another decided feature of affinity in the religion of 
the two ‘nations, and is an additional evidence of their Afiatic de- 
{cent. 

+ In refpe&t-to that otlier ancient fpecies of worfhip, the.adora* 
tion of ftones, whether.they were fingle ftones, as that which Jatob 
anointed and fet up for his pillar, calling the place Beth-el, tbat isy 
literally, the houfe of God; whether two-fold, like thofe which 
were fo combined as emblematically to reprefent the aétive and paf= 
five powers of. nature in the generation of all things; whether ter- 
nary, as thofe which were intended to fhadow out the three-fold 
power of the Deity to create, to preferve, and to deftroy ; whether 
obelifcal, as thofe which fymbolized the folar light;. whether pyra- 
midal, as thofe which expreflively typified the column: of afcend- 
ing flame ; or whether, finally, like the cairns of the Druids, ar- 
ranged in vaft circular heaps, called by the ancients Mercurial: on 
all thefe various kinds of adoration, paid, by the infatuated fyper- 
{tition of paft ages, tothe unconfcious block of rude ‘gramte, M. 
D’Ancarville has prefented; the learned with a moft elaborate differ- 
tation; and he exprefsly denominates this {pecies of worfhip Scythi- 
cifm. 

* Thefe grotefque and ponderous ftones were placed in the cen- 
tre of the moft hallowed groves of the idolatrous pagans, and it is 

mott probable that they in general placed them, as we find them 
arranged in the Druid temple “of Stonehenge, 1 in a circular manner; 
the fun being the general objet of ancient adoration, whofe tem- 
ples were always erected in a circular form. Like thofe of the 
Perfians at Perfepolis, they were open at the top; for, like them, 
the Scythians efteemed it impious to confine the Deity, who per- 
vades all nature, and whofe temple is earth and fkies, within the 
narrow limits of a covered flrine, ereéted by mortal hands. 

¢ That profourid veneration for rocks and ftones. of a grotefque 
form and enormous magnitude, which we have obferved M, .D’An- 
carville denominates Scythicilm, doubtlefs originated among a race 
accuftomed to behold nature in the rugged drefs which fhe affumes 
amidft * antres vaft,” and the abrupt precipices of mountains lofty 
and—ftupendous as the great Caucafus, which ferves equally asa 
boundary to Scythia and India, his ftone-worfhip, however, 
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Was tiot confined to the lofty romantic regions in the neighbourhood’ 
of the Caucafus. . Inftead of a fatue, the Arabians of Petra w or- 
fhipped arbos eras ‘Terparyaves, ‘atonatos, a black fquare pillar of 
ftone, without any figure or reprefentation. It way the fame deity, 
fays Mr. Bryant, adored by the Germans and Celtz, called Theu- 
tates, whofe facrificts were very cruel.’ In the fecond voluine of 
Indian Antiquities alfo, I have proved from Pocock, Ludolf, and 
Bruce, that the fame fpecies of worfhip was widely diffufed through 
the Thebais of Egypt and Ethiopia, whofe mountains éxhibit 
{carcely lefs magnificent and terrific objects than thoie of the Tai- 
ric hills. A deity was: fuppofed to refide amidtt the folitary gran 
deur of thofe rugged mis-fhapen rocks ; fuperftition aided a difturb- 
ed imagination to give the airy phantom a form gigantic as: his 
imagined templé ; to adorn him with the fymbols of vengeance and 
terror; and inveft him with attributes and properties congenial with 
their awe and apprehenfion. Heuce it arofe, that, with this {pe- 
cies of rock-devotion, rites of a fombrous and melancholy nature 
were perpetually blended; and that -their altars were ftained with 
fuch torrents of human as well as beftial blood. 

‘ Concerning the fanguinary rites anciently praciifed in Druid 
groves, no {tronger evidence or more impreffive relation can be 
given than that before adduced by me from Lucan of thofe cele- 
brated. in the Maffilian grove, which he defcribes as a place, 
gloomy, damp, .and fcarcely penetrable; a grove in which no {yl- 
van deity ever refided, no bird ever fang, no beatt ever flumbered, 
no gentle zephyr ever played, nor even the lightning coud rend a 
paflage. It was a place of blood ard horror, abounding with al- 
tars reeking with the gore of human victims, by which all the 
trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, which compoted it, were dyed 
of a crimfon colour: a black and turbid water roiled through it in 
many a winding ftream: no foul ever entered the forlorn abode, 
except the prieft, who, at noon, and at midnight, with palenets on 
his brow, and tremor in his ftep, went thither to celebrate the hor- 
rible myfteries in honour of that terrific deity, whofe afpect he yet 
dreaded more than death to behold, . 

¢ The Britith epidis, however, feem to have exceeded, if pof- 
fible, even their Gaulic neighbours in favage ferocity. of foul and 
boundlefs luft of {acrificial blood. ‘Whe pen of :hiftory trembles to 
relate the baleful orgies which their frantic fuperitition celebrated, 
when inclofing men, women, and children, in one vaft wicker 
image, in the form of a man; and, filling it with every kind of 
combuttibles, they fet fire to the huge coloffus. - While the dread- 
ful holocauft was offering to their faunguinary gos, the groans and 
fhrieks of the confumiag victims were drowned amidft fhouts of 
barbarous triumph, and the air was rent with the wild diffonance of 
martial mufic. However incredible the imputation, it is not with- 
out reafon fufpected that they fometimes proceeded to even more: 

Crit. Rey. Vor. XXI. Dec. 1797¢ G g cri- 
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criminal lengths, and finifhed their horrid facrifice with a till more 
horrid banquet. Religion fluudders at fucha perverfion of its name, 
and rites; and humanity turgs with horror from the. guilty fcene ! 
Let us advert to lefs difgufting traits of ancient Druid fupertftition; 
and, having theologically confidered. their profound reverence for 
rocks and ftones, let us endeavour, if we. can, philofophically to 
‘account for that curious worfhip, as I am of opinion a great por- 
tion of aftronomy was blended with and concealed under it,’ 
P, 122. 


This volume is ornamented with five neat engravings :— 
the firft, from the Elephanta cavern, is, through an affectation 
of decency, deprived of an effential charaéteriftic; the figure 
in the original, ‘and in Niebuhr, whence this is copied, being 
evidently reprefented as circumcifed: — the fecond prefents 
views of the moft ancient Pagodas of Deogur:—the third and 
fourth exhibit. different afpe€ts of Stonehenge :—and the fifth, 
coins and an altat, with /ymbols of the Phenician rites. 





Proofs of a Con[piracy againft all the Religions and Govern- 
ments of Evlvope, carried on in the fecret Meetings of Free 
Mafons, Illuminati,’ qnd Reading Societtes. Colleéted from 
good Authorities, by “John Robifon, A. M. Profeffor of Na- 

“sural Philofophy, and Secretary to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. The fecond Edition, corrected; to which is added a 
Poftferipr. 8ve. 6s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


A Philofopher, whom our author holds in proper efti- 

'* mation, has given us a rule, that not more than one 
caufe fhould be laid down for the fame effet; and, when a 
fufficient caufe is fond fer a phrenomenon, we are to reft 
contented, unlefs a new difcovery fhould fhake our reafoning 
in the prior invefligation. Our profeffor, in one fenfe, may be 
faid to have followed this rule; and, in another, to have mif- 
underftood it. He has been ftudying the phenomenon which 
now occupies the attention of ail Europe ; and, by means of 
the Leipfic and Frankfort fairs, difcovered the caufe of the 
revolution in France. He has read over many a lot of {mall 


. publications, the productions of the Caglieftros, the Mei- 


ners, et boc génus omne, with which Germany has always ab- 
ounded ; and has found out, that the crown and the altar of 
France have been overfet by the vifionary projects and writings 
of ' fomecontempriblé German empirics. But whence fhould 


_ thefe emipirics, who were in general exceflively poor, obtain 


the means of producing fo great a ferment? By means of 
frec-mafonsy< and here we tread upon facred ground: we 


are not, like-our authes, among the initiated; we rank with 
the 
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the profane; we know no more of this myfterious fociety 
‘than it has chofen to divulge, and we prefume only that it is 
totally innocent of the charges contained in this work, from 
the nuinber of refpe€table men who belong to it, and of whom 
many err, if in any way, by being too tenacious of every fort 
of eftablifhment. 

The obje& of our-author, therefore, feems to us abfurd in 

the extreme; and we fhould throw the book afide with the 
utmoft contempt, if we did not underftand that it is fupport- 
ed by very high patronage, and if we were not convinced that, 
with fuch a patronage, the fentiments contained in it may be 
of very dangerous tendency. : 
» Of the horrors of the French revolution, there is not 4d 
difference of fentiment, we believe, among our countty- 
men: but, if it is neceflary to compare them with others, 
there is no need of exaggeration. 


* We have but to look’ (fays our author) ‘to France, where 
in eight years there have been more executions and {poliations and 
diftrefles of every kind by the pouvoir revolutionnaire, than can be 
found in the long records of that defpotic monarchy.’ P. 243. 

f 


Now this is abfolutely falfe: we have but to look a little 
way into the records of that monarchy, to find, as our ancef- 
tors did, ample caufe to deteft it. The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes by Louis XIV. near the end of the aft century, de- 
ftroyed, or drove into banifhment, it is fuppofed, at leaft a 
million of perfons: the day of St. Bartholomew, in the cen- 
tury preceding, deftroyed as many or more lives than any 
day in the revolution; and the civil wars’in the times of 
Henry the Third and Henry the Fourth fpread devaftation 
over all France. It would be an odious tafk, in this manner, 
to compare life with life, rapine with rapine, devaftation with 
devaftation: but, in our abomination of the late proceedings 
in France, we are not to forget juftice ; we are not to banifh 
from our minds the groans of the Proteftants; we are not to 
exaggerate republican, or to extenuate royal, cruelty. 

The .cruelty then, we fay, both of the kings and. the 
republic of France, fhould be detefted by every man of prin- 
ciple ; and, as fuch oppofite chara€ters have been guilty of 
the fame wicked .actions, fome inftru€tion might be deriv- 
ed from inveftigating the caufe from which they proceed. In 
the Jaft century, the monarch was in the height of his glory : 
honour attended the nobility: the influence of the clergy 
was paramount to every remonftrance of reafon and religion. 
In this century, the deteeniait of that monarch has been 
hurled from his throne, the nobility fent into banifhment, the 
clergy held in deteitation. by muft not look to free-mafons, 
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or German alchemifts, for fo great a change inthe fentiments 
of twenty-five millions of people. There muft have been 
fome caufe operating in the nation, which cannot lie hid toan 
accurate examiner of the French hiftory during this period, 
and which will never difcover itfelf to a common-place ob- 
ferver of trifling publications. It is not likely, that a natiom 
fhould fo completely caft off its love.for the grand monarque, 
its honour for the nobility, and its reverence for religion, un- 
lefs the nation or thefe bodies were very much changed; and 
thefe changes.could not have taken place without fome vifible 
and efficient caufe. 

It is not within our province to explore this caufe ; to com- 
pare the ftate of France under Louis the Fourteenth and her 
former monarchs ; to fhow the inevitable confequence of his 
love of glory; of his talte for the arts; of his efforts to im- 
prove his country. It would be fufficient to obferve here, 
that fo much pains could not be thrown away on a race of 


. men, acknowledged, in all periods of theiv hiftory, to have 


been of very active and enterprifing difpofitions. The fame 
modes of government, and the fame blind fuperftition, which 
fatisfied their rude anceftors, would not {uit the tafte of 
men refined by fcience. We. cannot govern men by the rods 
or toys of children, unlefs we are content to reduce them 
to a ftate of infancy. ‘The eftablifhment of the two aca- 
demies of Belles Lettres and of Sciences, inevitably turned the 
thoughts of a vaft body of men throughout theempire; and if 
men are once taught to think, ic is indifferent on what fubject 
you employ their thoughts ; they will direct themfelves to 
many other purfuits, and will caft off the fhackles of their 
inftructors. [he age of Louis the Fourteenth gave a turn to 
all France; inftead of being cavaliers and mere men of gal- 
lantry, they made a progrefs into the deepeft parts of the ma- 
thematics, indulged in metaphyfical and political fpeculations, 
explored the intricacies of Grecian and Egyptian literature, 
and tecame men of art, men of tafte, men of {cience. 
Could fuch men be tied down by the puerile notions of the 
Romith: church? It was’ impofhible. They exercifed their 
reafon on religion, and they found out, what we had done a: 
hundred years before they dared to think at all, that their 
religion, whatever truth it might have for its bafis, was a fu- 
peritructure of inconfiftency and abfurdity. Superficial men 
attribute this difcovery to the farcafms of Voltaire, and the 
metaphyfics of the encyclopedifts ; but the real mifchief, if 
mifchiet it can be called, was done by the general diffufion of 
knowledgé and literature throughout France ; and error can- 

not ftand the telt of general inquiry. 
We could, if it were neceflary, and if our limits would wrem 
ow 
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fhow by what means the nobility of France fell intothe contempt 
into which it is now held im that country. We might fhow 
how it differed from the mat and rude os which, in 


the days: of Francis the Firft, diftinguifhed itfelf by ats of 
prowefs; how the improvements in arts, fciences, and arms, 
had diminifhed the eftimation in which mere ftrength and 
gallantry were once held; and how the introduétion of men 
of trade, and men of wealth, muft neceflarily alter the body 
in which they were permitted to eftablifh themfelves. It was 
impofhible that the nobility and clergy fhould retain the influ- 
ence in the ftates-general of 1789 which they had in the 
meeting two centuries before ; becaufe, in the interim, a new 
body of men was formed in fociety, totally unlike that over 
which they had then the controul; and becaufe the clergy and 
nobility were equally changed themfelves. By the introduc- 
tion of “{cience and learning, they had both loft their ancient 
fpirit: the one, the fpirit of fuperftition, and of blind at- 
tachment to the Romifh fee, and the independence derived 
from it; the other, the fpirit of honour and chivalry, for 
which, in the prefent ftate of the country, there is no longer 
any oceafion. * Why,’ fays the father of poetry, ‘do the people 
hold the heroes, their leaders, in eftimation, but becaufe they 
Jead indegd'in every danger?’ ‘The prefent low-born generals 
of France; as our author calls them, are, for the fame rea~ 
fons, held in the fame eftimation: the late nobles were diftin- 
guifhed only by a fervile attachment to the court, by their 
exploits in little intrigues, by purfuits of places and penfions, 
by idle foppery and childifh effeminacy. They were no longer 
the men, who, by refiding in their chateaux, commanded the 
reverence of their ‘neighbours; they were unknown to the 
people in general, but by the exactions of their ftewards ; in 
Paris only they lived, and a refidence on their paternal eftates 
was efteemed'a'banifhment. 

To expe&, in fuch a change of men and manners, a fimi- 
larity of fyflem’to that which’ obtained in remote times, is to 
expect that two. different and oppofite caufes fhould produce 
the fame effect: and there could not remain a doubt in the 
inind of any one,.who vifited France between the years 1760 
and 1780, that there muft foon be a change both in the laws, 
the religion, and the: goverrment of the country. Whether 
that change could be praduced without a convulfion, was 
a gueftion not eafily anfwered.. Whoever confidered the 
wealth and influence of the nobility and clergy, was convinc- 
ed'that they would not part with them without a {truggle ; 
and yet an intimate acquaintance with the natural weaknefs 
of thefe bodies, fhowed rhat it muft de ineffectual. That the 
leaders of the republican party would take advantage of every 
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cumftance in the country which favoured their views, was 
natural; and among them the meetings of free-mafons might 
give fome little advantages; but to fuppofe that in thefe meet- 
ings a regular plan was formed to fubvert government or reli- 
gion, argues a total ignorance of the effect of fuch meetings, 
either in a great confpiracy, or upon the nation in general. 
The change.was not produced by a fet of men acting in con- 
cert ;, but the men who produced eventually the great change 
jn Paris, were thrown together by a number of concurrent 
caufes, and were decided in their general conduct by the ge- 
neral wifhes of their country. ; 
We reje&t, therefore, entirely, as we faid before, all the 
conclufions on free-mafonry in the prefent work. As it 
ives a view of this fociety, though we believe it to be imper- 
fect in this refpe€t, it may be interefting to a few people ; 
but the tedious account of the illuminati, and of the German 
union, is of no more confequence than a hiftory of the Old 
Codgers, Jerufalem Bucks, Merry Boys, and fimilar clubs, 
which have their meetings in and about London. We learn 
from it, that a few profligate men, like Caglioftro, wifhed ta 
také advantage of the credulity of Germany ; and by enticing 
a few men of rank and fortune into their focieties, were en- 
abled to eftablifth themfelves in fome degree of confequence. 


. The effe& produced by thefe focieties in Germany, was tri- 


fling : the founders were too contemptible to do any thing 
upon a large fcale ; and they had fcarce laid a.plan for illumi- 
nating, when it was broken up by internal diflenfions. To 
notice any of thefe men, or to give extracts from their writ- 
ings, which were contemptible in the extreme, would be to 
give them a confequence they do not deferve. Their confpi- 
racy againft Chriftianity, as our author calls it, was juft as 
likely to fucceed as their various fyftems of animal magne- 
tifm, tranfmutation of metals, and raifing of ' ghofts. 

Of our author’s talents in mifreprefentation, we fhall trou- 


ble ourfelves only with giving one {pecimen — 


¢ I cannot help inferting here, though not the moft proper place, 
a part of a provincial report from Knigge, the man of the whole 
Areopagite . who fhows any thing like urbanity or gentlenefs of 
mind. 
~ Of my whole colony, (Weftphalia,) the moft brilliant is 
Claudiopolis (Neuwied). There they work, and direé, and do 
wonders.” 

‘ If there ever was a fpot upon earth where men may be happy 
in a ftate of cultivated fociety, it was the little principality of Neu- 


~ wied. I faw it in 1770. The town was neat, and the palace 


handfome and in good tafte, But the country was beyond ‘cons 


ception 
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ception delightful; not a cottage that was out of repair, not a 
hedge out of order; it had been the hobby (pardon, me.the word) 
of the prince, who made it his daily employment to g@ through his 
principality regularly, and affift every houfeholder, of whatever 
condition, with his advice, and with his purfe ; and, when‘a free- 
holder could not of himfelf put things into’a thtiviny condition, 
the prince fent his workmen and did ‘it for*him: ‘He’tntiowed 
{chools for the'common people, and two acadeniies for the geatry 
and the people.of .bufineis. He gave little portions to the daugh- 
ters, and prizes to the well-behaving fons of the labouring people. 
His own houfehold was a patternjof elegance and economy, his 
fons were fent to Paris to learn elegance, and to Eagland to learn 
{cience and agriculture.. In fhort,;the whole was like a romance 
(and was indeed romantic). I heard it {ppken. of with’a fmile 
at the table of the bifhop of Treves, at; Ehrenbretftein, and was 
induced to fee it néxt day as a curiofity; and.yet. even here, the 
fanaticifm of Knigge would diftribute his poifon, and tell the 
blinded people, that they werd «in a ffite Of fin and mifery, that 
their prince was a defpot;‘and that they would never be happy till 
he was made to fly, and fill they were all thade equal. 

‘ They got théir with 7 the fwarm of French locufts fat down 
on Neuwied’s beautiful fields.in 1793, and entrenched,themfelves ; 
and in three months, prince.and farmers houfes, and cattages, and 
{chools, and academies —all had vanifhed; and all the fubjedts 
Were made equal, But when they complained to the French gene- 
ral (René le Grand) of being plundered by hisfoldiers, he anifwer- 
ed, with a contemptuous and. cutting laugh,‘ All is ours — we 
have left you your eyes to cry.” P. 145. 


When we were at Neuwied, about twenty yeats after the 
profeflor was there, the place difcovered .itfelf to be under a 
- wife governor ; unlimited liberty of confcience was allawed; 
and the churches of. the different fects, by their neatnefs and 
elegance, afforded a proof of the profperity and happinefs of 
thofe who frequented them. To the general liberty of wor- 
fhipping, that of not worfhipping at ail was coufiftently added ; 
and it was natural, that as Moravians and Memnonites, with 
Lutherans, Calvinifts, and Catholics, made Neuwied their 
favoured place, of refort, the illuminated, the deift, the atheift, 
would be found, where they might {peculate without reftraint. 
There is no wonder then that Neuwied fhould have its fo- 
ciety of free-mafons or illuminati; but to refer to them the - 
with. that this beautiful place fhould be ravaged by the French 
or Austrian troops, or to infinuate that the introduction of 
thefe' troops into the principality was the effect of a confpi- 
tacy of illuminati or free-mafons, argues blindnefs er pre- 
judice; or— : 
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Tribus Anticyris caput infanabile. 


In the finale, we have fome general refleftions, derived 
-from’no gfeat depth of thought. The illuminati endeavour 
to fhow that government and religion are — 


é aliogether the contrivance of priefts and defpots, and. they 
take care to fupport thefe affertions by fais, which, to. our great 
Ahame and greater misfortune, , are but too numerous,’ 3 


Now if this is really the cafe, what does ‘common fenfe 

init out to the governor and the prieft? Givethe enemy as 
ditele advantage as poflible.. Put an end to thefe ftriking’ cor= 
‘ruptions. But nothing of this fort ftrikes our author: he 
gives no "gti to the illuminati; but the vices of thofe men, 
ot thofe fyftems; which have occafioned the folly of the en- 
lighterieds" are touched with a'very tender hand. ‘We are to 
deftroy the enlightened — es 


¢ We fhould_ difcourage’ . (fays our author), ‘ all, fecret af- 
femblies, which, afford opportunities to the difaffected, and all con: 
verfations which fofter any notions of political perfection, and cre- 
ate hankeriggs after unattainable happinefs,’,: Pp, 486. 


Poor free-mafons ! what is to become of them? what will 
become of the numerous'clubs (for which England has been 
always noted) if a fet of fpies fhould be let loofe upon them, 
and a harmlefs converfation on Piato’s Republic, or the Utopia 
of More, fhould be converted into felony or treafon?’” We 
entertain as fincere a regard for the real conftitition of Eny- 
land, as this writer does; but our contemplation of ‘it does 
by.no méans warrant his ¢onclufion — , oy 


‘ A moft valuable refult of fuch contemplation will bea thoa 
rough conviction that the grievance which is moft-clamoroUfly in- 
fifted on-is the inevitable confequénce of the! liberty and fecurity 
which we enjoy. 1 mean minifterial coftitption, with’all’ the dif- 
mal tale of placemen, and penfioners, and rotten borougtts, &c, 


&c.’ Pp. 446. 





¢. Adminiftration muft be fupported—there are always perfong 
who with to. poflefs the power that js exercifed by thé préfent mini- 
fters, and would turn them out: + How i is all this to' be remedied ? 
—I fee no way but bv applying to'the felfith views of individuals 
=—by rewarding the friends of adminiftrations This may be done 
with perfect virtue — and from this the felfifh will conceives hopes, 
and will fupport a virtuous’ miniftry—but they are as ready to help 
‘a wicked one.—This becomes the greatelt misfortune of ‘a’ free 
nation,.— Minifters are tempted to bribe —and, if a fyttematic op-' 


pofition be confidered as a neceflary part of a praétical conftity- 
tion, 
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tion, it is almoft indifpenfable—and it is no where fo prevalent as 
in a pure democracy. — Laws may be contrived to make it very 
troublefome — but can never extirpate it, nor gréatly dimipifh it— 
this can be done only by defpotifm, or by national virrue.— It is a 
fhameful, complaint — we fhould not reprobate a few minifters, but 
the thoufands who take the bribes.— Nothing tends fo much to di- 
minifh it in a corrupted nation as great limitations to the eligibility 
of reprefentatives = and this is the beauty of our conftitution.’ 
P+ 447. | 

Now our contemplation of the conftitution tells us, that 
rotten boroughs are a difgrace to it; and, inftead cf hold- 
ing up Corruption as a venial error in tminilters, we think, 
that, if they are guilty of it, they'are the perfons who merit 
contempt and punifhment. | 

We cannot follow this writer through-all his perfonal or 
unconftitutional infinuations: but greatly as-we differ from 
Dr. Prieftley in his religious and political fentiments, we can- 
not conceive it to be juftifiable to rank him, as our author 
does, among: the illuminati. On another point, we know 
not whether the, author alluded to ourfeives or not: but if he 
reads this article; he muft be convinced that we prefér our 
duty to his praife or ceniure. 
_ © J cannot help thinking’ (fays be) ‘ that Britith fentiment, or 
Britith delicacy, is changed ; for Paine’s book is treated by moft of 
our reviewers with an affected liberality and candour, and. is laid 
before the public as quite new matter, and a fair field for difcuffion 
~—and it ftrikes' me ‘as if our critics were more careful to let no 
fault of his opponents pafs unnoticed than to expofe the futility and 
rudenefs of this indelicate writer.’ Pp. 480. 


We know not to which of Paine’s works a reference is 
here made: it i¢ .well known, however, that moft of them 
have occafioned confiderable difcuffion ; and it is certain that 
moft of the topics on which he treats are objects of fair dil- 
-¢ufhion : for rdigion and politics have been, and will be, dif- 
cuffed in every country, in which there is either liberty or li- 
terature. Paine’s laft publication, the Age of Reafon, con- 
tains a fummary of the chiéf points in revealed religion. We 
conceived hith to be a moft contemptible adverfary ; but the 
difcuffion, we have no doubt, has, in this country, been of 
fervice to religion; and we lament extremely, that a very 
injudicious profecution fhould have been the means of fup- 
porting, for a time, the finking credit of the work, What 
man is there, with the feelings of a fcholar or a Chriftian, 
who does not lament the late abufe of talents in this inglorious 
caule ; and that an appeal to the paflions fhould have been 

made 
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made in a court of law upon a fubje& on which only the 


‘mott difpaffionate reafoning {hould be employed? Reviewers 


ought to hold equal fcales: in the republic of letters, each 
feparate work is to ftand or fall by its own merits; and the 
trifling interefts of different adminiftrations have no concern 
with a criticifm on the fentiments or ftyle of a work. 

We will not here offer any ftri€tures on the ftyle of this 
work, as the author complains of ill health, &c. though he 
might have given his manufcript to a friend to ftrike out, or 
correct, no {mall number of paflages offending againft the rules 
of yood writing. The tendency of the work is pernicious. It 
excites fufpicion againft a body of men without evidence; it is 
to alarm ferious men with apprehenfions from unknown quar- 
ters, as it has no foundation either on fa& or arguments its 
aim is to prevent men from judging properly of facts, or ufing 
their reafon on their moft important interefts. 





ten) 


An Effay on the Law of Bailments. By Sir William Fones, 
Knt. late one of the Fudges of the Supreme Court of Fudica- 
ture at Benzal. The Second Edition, with introdu@ory Re- 
marks, and Notes, comprifing the moft modern Authorities, by 
i Balmanno, of Lincola’s-Inn, Ejq. Barrifter at Lauy 

vo. 55. Boards. Dilly. 1797. 


Sk William Jones’s learned Effay on the Law of Bailments 

was firft publifhed in the year 1781, and the prefent edi- 
tion is much improved by the judicious. tevifal of Mr. Bal- 
manno, who has furnifhed an elegant introdu€tion, and fup- 
plementary notes, exhibiting the moft material modern deci- 
fions, 

In his Introdution the editor’ treats at large of the im- 
portance of the commercial intercourfe of mankind, in a cor- 
rect and impreflive ftyle; and in deducing the rife and pre- 
grefs of mercantile purfuits in this country, he expreffes him- 
felf ‘as follows — 





‘ England, notwithftanding a geographical feclufion, claflically 
proverbial, experienced the ravages of various invafions, from the 
doubtful conqueft of Czefar, to the permanent afcendancy of the 
Norman arms, laws, and manners. 

* Our Saxon anceftors, who, after their unjuft expulfion of the 
ancient Britons, fettled themfelves in the faireft poffeffions of this 
ifland, were difpofed to improve, by the arts, of peace, .the territory 
they had acquired by the violence of war, and retained the free 


fpirit, while they gradually loft the ferocious character of the Ger- 
man 
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man tribes, whofe manners and inftitutions are fo expreflively deli- 
neated by the pen of Tacitus. , 

‘ By the wifdom and the patriotifm of Alfred the Great, the 
Saxop cuftoms were improved into a fy{tem of policy, the remains 
of which difplay the juft pretenfions of that amiable monarch to 
the grateful memory of Englifhmen. The inftitutions of Alfred 
were impregnated with thofe genuine principles of legiflation which 
affift and expand with the progreflive improvements of a ftate, and 
a fubfequent age might have feen the free model of the Anglo- 
Saxon jurifprudence, adorned with the cultivated reafon of the 
civil law. It was, however, the fate of our country, that its poli- 
tical liberties fhould be f{urrendered to the fhackles of the feudal 
fyftem, that the poffeffions of its inhabitants fhould become a prey 
to the rapacity of foreign mercenaries, and that the barbarous ponep 
of military pride fhould opprefs, and fpurn, the efforts and the 
bleflings of induftry and peace. 

‘ The fanguinary violence which often attends the heat of con. 
queft may be deplored, but its deliberate and more lafting injuries 
are inflicted on the laws of a vanquifhed people: the fimple and 
equitable principles of jurifprudence which were ripening to per- 
fection among our Saxon progenitors, were foon perplexed by the 
fubtilties, and vitiated by the chicane, of the Norman lawyers: 
corruption and partiality began to difgrace the tribunals of Britain; 
and while the conqueror affected to reign in the name of the law, 
himfelf and his followers placed their vifible depefdance on the 
power of the {fword. 

‘Thefe were the fevereft and moft humiliating marks of the fub- 
jugation of our country by the victorious Normans. The feudal 
laws which they introduced, and the inaufpicious flu€tuations of an 
unfettled government, reftrained for many centuries the progrefs of 
Britifh commerce and manufactures: thefe obftrufions were at 
length removed, and the firft fignal for the commercial profperity 
and civil- fiability of this kingdom was the abolition of the feudal 
tenures,- Some exceptionable features of that fyftem are undpubt- 
edly yet vifible in the abftrufer parts of our jurifprudence; but the 
wifdom of gradual reform is preferable to the rage of extirpation, 
and it was perhaps impracticable to extract, without violence, every 
fibre of a root that had ftruck, fo deeply, and fpread fo widely in 
the foil of Britain. 

¢ The eveat by which our altiniion was fettled, and our ci- 
vil rights properly defined and fecured, is to be regarded as another 
and ftill more important zera in the hiftory of our commerce: fince 
that memorable period, a vaft and iacreafing acceflion of external 
and internal trade has demanded the folicitude of the legiflature, and 
amplified the jurifdiction of our legal tribunals. ‘The various laws 
which have taken every fpecies of commercial property under pro- 
tection ; the luminous argunients and folemn decifions by which the 

9 fenfe 
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fenfe and fpirit of thofe‘laws have been applied to the tranfactions . 
of men, form a fyftem of jurifprudence that we cannot contemplate 
without gratitude, and refpe&. It muft alfo be recolleéted that, 
as the benefit of the law is. felt in its adminiftration, great enco- 
mium is due to the wifdom and integrity of the judge: he is the 
living organ of the law, and -on his intelligent and upright inter- 
pretation of its precepts much of the welfare of the community de- 
pends: there is, confequently, no department of {ciencé in which 
excellence more deferves to be applauded ; and fuch names as Holt, 
Hardwicke,. and Mansfield, will continue to be illuftrious, while 
the able and impartial diftribution of juftice fhall be thought an ho- 
nour to the tribunals of a natlon.’ Pp. 42. 


The editor then concludes, that — 


_*In an age that has fo peculiarly witnefled the pompous, but futile 
if and difaitrous pretenfions of fpeculative policy, Englifhmen need 
i not be. exlorted duly to eftimate laws which include the foundeft 

maxims of moral experience; and the juridical talents and probity 

phat fecure the efficacy of their application to the concerns of life.’ 

p> 48. 

In refpeét to the original work, we obferve that the author 
has judicioully divided his effay into threg parts, the analgtical, 
_ the Aifforical, and the /ynthetical; and as he feems to have in- 
tended to difcufs, in the fame form, ‘every branch of Eng- 
lith law, civil and criminal, private and public *,’ it is to be 
lamented that he did not find that leifure which he defired.to 
carry fo ufeful an intention into ¢éxecution, 





4 General and Introduory View of Profeffor Kant’s Principles 
| concerning Mai, the World and the Deity, fubmitted to the 
Confideration of the.Learned. By F. A. Nit{ch, Se. Se. 
8vo. 5s. Boards.. Downes.. 1796.. 


| HE celebrity which profeffor Kant has acquired in Ger- 
ss many, fince the year 1781, when he ,firft publifhed his 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, or Criticifm of Pure Reafon, 
and the applaufe with which his fyftem has been received, 
muft, as this theory contains many things hard to be under- 
ftood, vender an explanation of it particularly defirzble. Nor 
could an undertaking of this fort be prefumed to have fallen 
, nto better hands than thofe of Mr. Nitfch, who had been ini- 
tiated in his myfteries by Kant himfelf. . 
After having ftated the pre-requifites to a knowledge ‘of 
the fyftem, Mr. Nitfch proceeds to trace its origin and pro- 





* See Law of Bailments, p. 122, 
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cefs. In doing this, however, we confefs that his inhances 
of a Square circle, and coniradifory demonfirations, are not very 
illuminating ; for, whatever he or profeflor, Kant are ca- 
pable of doing, tuch conceptions, to our minds, are utterly 
impofhible, as implying the moft dire& and palpable contradic- 
tions. “ The*profeffor, neverthelefs, ‘ found by analyfis that 
‘they contained fome indubitable truth, ‘but included, at the 
{ame time,fome mixture of contradiction.’ Being, however — 


* not fatisfied with having made this difcovery, he moft earneftly: 


endeavoured then to find wherein the contradiétion concealed in 
thofe remarkable conceptions confilted, and how it could be laid 
open in the moft unequivocal manner, He was well aware, that 
an analyfis would indeed thew their component parts; but the 
queftion being what they oughtto contain, and not what they do, 
he foon perceived, that befides the analytical, another method muft 
neceflarily be purfued. He faw, that, to correét our notion of 
things, we muft not only refolve them into their elementary parts, 
but alfo compare them with thofe objects which they. reprefent. 
But here a difficulty arofe, which feemed infurmountable. For 
thofe objeéts to which the conceptions in queftion refer, are, the 
foul, the will of man,- the deity, &c. which, as has been fhewn, 
ate altogether imperceptible to- the fenfes. How then fhould we 
compare our conceptions with things that are imperceptible ?— 


The queftion, in the prefent cafe, naturally is, “ Can any man . 


have notions of real exiftencies which are imperceptible 7” Before 
we have fatisfactorily anfwered this queftion, ; all philofophifing on 
thefe imperceptible objeéts muft neceffarily be extremely unfafe. 
Profeffor Kant, obferving that mankind is more concerned to ac- 
quire knowledge, than mere conceptions of things, changed the 
above queftion in the following manner: “ Is it poflible for the 
human intelleét to know any thing of imperceptible objects ;” and 
to exprefs this in a manner, {till more comprehenfive, he propoled 
to himfeif the following problem : 

“ [Vhat can be known by man in general, or what is the na- 

ture and extent of human knowledge in general 7” Pp. 28. 


The procefs of the profeffor, in thus lzying the bafis of his 
fyftem, appears to have been fuggelted by the love of hypothe- 
fis, rather than by a folicitude to develope the truth, which can 
never be obtained froma gencra/ propofition converted into one 
more complex and ambiguous. What follows refpecting 
reafon, reafoning, and concluding, is extremely illogical and 
vague, and, fo fay the beit, little better than jargon. Nearly the 
fame may be faid of the long tirade that fucceeds, in refe- 
rence to the power of knowledge, witha view to the afcertaine 
ment of which, one-hundred and one of Kant’s theoretical 
principles are added, For the ‘full demonftration’ of tliete 

6 principles 
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principles we are referred to the Criticifm of Pure Reafon; 
but thefe, though occupying, as here ftated, about 70 pages, 
are not, it feems, * one half of thofe important principles 
which that work attempts to eftablifh,” and ‘which,’ Mr. 
Nitfch fubjoins, * in the opinion of the acuteft German phi- 
lofophers and mathematicians, it has actually eftablifhed with 
extraordinary fuccefs.’ Being unaccuftomed— 


jurare in verba magiftri, 


we can fay nothing to the fuccefs of thefe full demonftra- 
tions, till the Criticifm of Pure Reafon fhall come in our way. 
Mr. Nitfch, ‘being inclined to think that thefe’ principles were 
open to objections from the defencelefs flate in which they are 
placed, and principally that they were liable to the charge of 
obfcurity, proceeds thus in reply— 





¢ To underftand clearly the meaning of hidden truths, it is not 
fufficient for us to have thein ftated, we muft alfo diftin@ly fee the 
arguments upon which they. are founded. But the arguments upon 
which Kant’s principles, above adduced, ‘are founded cannot have 
a place in a mere introduction; it is, therefore, no wonder that 
fome obfeurity does hang over thefi in this extraét, although I 
have endeavoured to be very explicit. However, the obfcurity is 
not fo great as to preclude all light. Iam confident, that fome 
rays of truth will occafionally ftrike the reader, and convince him 
that Kant’s Philofophy deferves, at leaft, to be ftudied and exa- 
mined ; which is what this treatife principally aims at. I have 
firiétly adhered to Kant’s language, in order to reconcile the reader 
gradually to the found of fome of the terms which he ufes, and 
which may appear fomewhat unfafhionable. But this circumftance 
will perliaps occafion confiderable.cenfure. I muft, therefore, re- 
mark, that as Kant has drawn to light whole {pecies of new phe- 
nomena in the mind, he had only two ways to exprefs them, ei- 
ther that of inventing words, or that of ufing our ftore of philofo- 
phic terms as well as he could. He chofe the latter, and borrow- 
ed his language from Ariftotle and Plato, wherever neceffity re- 
quired it, and this particularly, ‘becaufe thofe great men had fallen 
upon fimilar ideas, and invented terms to convey them, not un- 
known tothe fcholar. Some of our modern philofophers have in- 
deed difcarded thofe terms of Ariftotle and Plato as fcholaftic trafh. 
But had they perceived to what difcoveries the imperfeé ideas that 
were in the terms of thefe great men would lead if properly invefti- 
gated, they would not have done fo. In fhort, the few unfafhion- 
able words which Kant is obliged to ufe for conveying his thoughts 
precifely and clearly, are the moft proper which he could find, and, 
I confefs, I know of no better. However, if any of the learned 
can propofe an improvement in this refpeét, let him not conceal 
it; for to improve the language of philofophers, is certainly doing 
great 
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great fervice to philofophy. The. moft effential objection that. wilt 


be made to the above extract is, that Kant’s fyftem leads into 
{cepticifm, becaufe it maintains that the figures in which we fee thg 
external objects cloathed, are not inherent in thofe objeds, but 
only in out ideas of thefe objects, and chat confequently {pace is 
fomething within, and net without, the mind. Scepticifm is im- 
putable to that, fyftem only, which aims dire@ly or indireétly at 
the foundation of our real and fubftantial knowledge. Whatever 
other meanings the term {cepticifin may have, it is .chiefly in this, 
that it can throw cenfure on the Kantean doétrine regarding fpace. 
Without proving the truth of this doétrine, I fhall endeavour to 
fhow that it has no teridency tq encourage {cepticifm, as defcrib- 


ed.’ P. 142. 


Here, it will not be impertinent to obferve—and the remark 
will extend to the laft part of this work, entitled, Influence of 
Kant’s Principles on the Improvement of the Philofiphy of the 
Human Mind—that a philofopher in the eftablithment of a 
pofition fhould have no regard to confequences; for, when once 
demonftrated to be true, whatever confequences may refult, 
they are all befide the queftion. 

Mr. Nitfch promifes in another work the demonftrations fo 
neceflary to this; and, we doubt not, our readers will be glad 
to receive them. 

The author claims indulgence to his ftyle, the Englifh be- 
ing to him a foreign language. There are very few foreign- 
ers who can write it fo well. What we have above remark- 
ed, refers not to bad language, as fuch, but the ufe of terms 
in ‘oppofition to the moft determinate principles of logic. 





Padsirephia ; or, the Art of nurfing and rearing Children. A 
Poem, in Three Books. Tranflated from the Latin of Scevole 
de St. Marthe. With Medical. and Hifforical Notes ; with 
the Life of the Author, from the French of Michel and Nice- 
ron; bis Epitaph; his Dedication of this Poem to Henry III. 
7. France; and the Epigram written on the Vifit he bad the 

onour to receive from Charles I. of England, when Prince 
of Wales. By H. W. Tyiler, M. D. (Sc. fe. Bve. 65. 
Boards. Debrett. 1797. 


AMONG the Latin poets of modern times, Gaucher la 

name which, with a retention of fimilurity of import, 
was altered to Scevole) de Sainte- Marthe bears a diftinguifh- 
ed rank. He was a mative of Loudun ; ftudied at the univer- 


Gities of Paris and Poitiers ; pailed: through fome civil and 
political 
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political offices with high reputation ; and died at an advanced 
age in the year 1623. 

It is the opinion of Dr.. Tytler, shat the Predotrophia ‘ is 
written with all the fluency and elegance of which the Latin 
language is capable.” To this judgment we do not fubfcribe, 
though we admit that it is a poem of great merit. 

‘The tranflator of this piece is fo poetically inclined, that 
the dedication of the work to the earl of Buchan is compofed 
in verfe to the amount of 398 lines. But this addrefs to his 
patron claims not our praife; for it exhibits few beauties and 
numerous deformities. 

The beginning of the poem is not ill tranflated, either in 
point of fenle or of expreflion. ! e+ yy 


* Ye facred Nine! that on th’ Aonian bill, 

With virgin-cares alone, your bofoms fill, 

Tho’ your bright lives, in purer zther led, 

Forbid the pleafures’of the nuptial-bed ; 

Tho’ free from fond defires, you ne’er fhall prove 
A parent’s care, a mother’s tender love, 

Nor, know the pains of child-birth, nor the joy 

To rear the lifping girl, or prattling boy ;' 

Yet, nymphs immortal, leave fuch cares awhile, 
Iafpire my fong, and on my labour fimile ; 

For; left by you, what heights can I explore, 

How touch the ftring, or trembling think to foar? 
Oh! lend yotr tuneful breath, with gentleft art 
Raife my ‘flow voice, and guide my willing. heart, 
While, from an humble theme, I feek the bays, 

A child the fubjeét of my lowly lays: 

Teach me to fing, how infants fhould be fed, 
How nurs’d, how cloth’d, and from the eda bred, 
While their weik nerves, and tender frame, demand 
The tofieft care of an attending hand ; 

While but beginning vital heat.requires 

Some kinder aid to keep alive its fires, 

Till joints more firm defend th’ informing foul, 
And brjfker tides thro’ youthful art’ries-roll.’ .P. 3. 


In a note annexéd to the end of the firft book, the doctor, 
referring to the epitode of Adam and Eve, thus writes :— 


¢ That Milton, sthole learning, was only port by his genius, 
had read this poem, ‘2-thipk, cannot be doubted. Whether he 
made any ufe of the preceding epifode, when writing his incompa- 
rable Paradife Loft, I fhall not pretend to determine. Moft pro- 


bably he had not: and though I do not with to make the leaft come ; 
, parifon 
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parifon betwixt a fhort ftory of this kind, and any part of his di- 
vine poem, yct it is curious to obferve the fimilarity of idea in one 
line, ; 


“ Libratamque fuo fundaffet pondere terram ;” 
of which the following, in Milton, might pafs for a tranflation, 
*¢ And earth, felf-balanc’d, on her center hung.’’ P. 49. 


We are furprifed that the annotator did not recolle& this 
paflage in Ovid’s Metamorphofes ;— 





circumfufo pendebat in aére tellus, 
Ponderibus librata fuis ;>-——— 


from which M. de Sainte-Marthe and Milton, we may readily 
conclude, borrowed the refpedtive lines here quoted. 

Speaking of the dire€tions for the choice of a wet-nur/e, the 
tranflator thinks that the qualifications mentioned by the poet 
* are as neceflary in the choice of a wife as of a nurfe.’ Some 
parts of the paffage in queftion may produce a {mile on the 
countenance of the reader. 


* Chufe one of middle age, nor old, nor young, . 
Nor plump, nor flim her make, but firm and ftrong ; 
Upon her cheek, let health refulgent glow 
In vivid colours, that good-humour fhew : 
Long be her arms, and broad her ample cheft ; 
Her neck be finely turn’d, and full her breatt ; 
Let the twin hills be white as mountain-fnow, 
Their {welling veins with circling juices flow, 
Fach in a-well-projeéting nipple end, 
And milk, jn copious ftreams, from thefe defcend ; 
This the delighted babe will inftant chufe, 
And he beft knows what quantity to ufe, 
Remember too, the whiteft milk you meet, 
Of grateful flavour, pleafing tafte and {weet, 
Is always beft; and if it ftrongly {cent 
The air, fome latent ill the veffels vent : 
Avoid what, on your nail, too ropy proves, 
Adheres too faft, or thence too {wiftly moves ; 
Remark that fhe, nor with a foetus teem, 
Nor to have borne her child too lately feem, 
Nor yet too long; and, to nurfe well your boy, 
She muft not quite forget the marriage-joy : 
Yet be fhe chafte, nor fluttifhly inclin’d ; 
‘A fightly drefs denotes a chearful mind,’ P, 8a. | 
It cannot be expected that a didactic piece fhould be uni. 
formly poetical ; and a medical fubje& is patticularly unfavor- 
able to the continued difplay of elegance and dignity. We 
Cait. Rev. Vox. XXI. Dec. 1797. Hh mutt 




















‘ For thro’ the pores infinuates the-heat, 
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muft not, therefore, be too cenforious or faftidious, if we 
meet with fuch verfes as the following ~ 


‘ 





if excruciating gripes begin 

To rend the bowels, and to gnaw within ; 

T’ allay the torments, and the woe prevent, 

With well-warm’d water the griev’d part foment ; 
Or elfe anoint with oil of fragrant dill, 

Or, what the flow’rs of chamomile diftill, 

Or from old olives runs, plac’d o’er the fire: 
Thefe work the cure, when pains their ufe require, 


And reaching, by degrees, the tender feat 

Of this difeafe, collected cold expells, 

With wind, that latent in the bowels dwells, 

Removes at once th’ effect, th’ offending caufe, 

And makes the humours yield to milder laws,’ P. 141, 





Another fpecimen of this tranflation will fufice. It relates 
to the epileply, 





. the mufe beholds, with willing fight, 
The long-wifh’d end of her afpiring flight : 


_ ¥et, ere the ceafe, or take refrefhing breath, 


Thee, the muft paint, fo much refembling death,’ 

Thou fell difeafe ! on which affembled Rome ° 

Beftow’d a name, that from the Greeks had come ; 

From boys they call’d thee: for, tho’ ev’ry age 

Thou dar’ft attack, thou chief exert'ft thy rage 

On tender infants, with unwearied ftrife, 

Ev’n from the threfhold of beginning life * 

‘Thy. dreadful pow’r, with fudden ruin, bends 

The failing limbs, the tighten’d nerves diftends, 

Diftorts the joints, contracts the body whole, 
And intercepts each funétion of the foul. 

Long in the fit he lies, and buried deep 
Beneath thy. influence, -as in heavy fleep; 

Nor would his life be knawn, or inward woes, 

Exempt from fgetid foam the ftomach throws ; 

From forth his mouth it runs, with frequent moans ; 

His hollow. fides re-echo to-his groans : 

His faculties, are. gone, his fenfes loft, 


_ And. with pew, tyemblings his young arms are toft, 








4% Es’ na from the. t d be i life.| Thofe fh to an hereditar 
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their friends, it pis frequently not dangerous, . And Vau Swieten mentions an 
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Yet this fad violence fubfifts not long, 

But goes, and comes, and he fometimes is {trong ; 

And, after blind oblivion in the night, 

Of fenfe and health return with morning light.’ P. 169. 


The notes are numerous ; but the medical remarks which 
they contain are chiefly borrowed: A long account of the 
death and character of Henry Hil. of France is given as an 
Apperidix ; but, notwithftanding the occafional mention of 
that monarch in the courfe of the work, this addition might 
have been fpared, as it cannot be deemed a neceffary adjunct 
to a. poem on the treatment of infants. ¢ 





Chronological Tables: beginning with the Reign of Solomon, and 
ending with the Death of Alexander the Great. With a Pre- 
fatory Difcourfe.' By the late Thomas Falconer, of ‘Chefter, 
Efq. 4to.° 15s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1796. — 


‘HIS work, which Mr. Falconer left in MS. was prefent- 
ed to the univerfity of Oxford by his brother; and the 
delegates of the Clarendon prefs configned it for publication 
to the care of Mr. Hodfon. In fuperintending his charge, the 
learned editor, who had a difficult. tafk to perform, appears to 
have acted with canfiderable delicacy. Aware of his obliga- 
tion to be faithful to his author, and confidering, at the fame 
time, that it extended not: to the retention of palpable errors, 
whilft he thought himfelf bound to adhere to the copy in 
general, he fcrupled not to correét it in feveral particulars. 
Mr. Falconer, in an Advertifement prefixed to the work, 
thus {tates its origin — 


‘ The firft idea of the following tables was fuggefted by obferv- 
ing, that feveral writers of diftinguifhed abilities and learning had 
committed fome miftakes in adjufting the reigns of the Jewifh 
kings to thofe of the eaftern monarchs, In order to explain thefe 
difficulties, which, it is hoped, are by no means infuperable, the 
primary view of this work was, to begin with the reign of Solo- 
mon, and continue it down only fo far as the 6th year of the 
reign of Darius Hyftafpes, when the prophecies relating to the 2d 
temple were fulfilled. 

‘ But as the collateral affiftance of the era of Nabonaffar was 
abfolutely neceffary, fo, had the tables been concluded at this time, 
it would have broken that celebsated era abruptly in the middle ; 
whereas, by continuing it on to the clofe of the firft divifion, viz. 
to the death of Alexander the Great, it not only tends to illnftrate 
the rife and fall of the Grecian republics, but» alfo.,the .remaining 
hiftory of the» Jews till the canon of the Scriptures: is. clofed by 
Nehemiah as an hiftorian, and ‘by Malachi as a‘prophet.’  p. vii. 
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The manner in which his refearches were conducted, 
evidently fuch as muft lead to the fources of abundant afore 
mation. 


¢ In the profecution of this work, no attachment has been fhewn 
to any’particular fyftem, where there was a poffibility of avoiding 
it; and the‘authority of chronological compilers is feldom admit- 
ted, ‘wnlefs when confirmed by the dire&t evidence of good hifto- 
rians, who either borrowed from authentic records, or lived near 
the times concerning which they wrote, To feparate truth from 
error; to diftinguifh what is probable from what is doubtful ; and 
whete facts are not exactly afcertained as to time, to fix them with- 
in certain limits; has been the author’s fole object. In one part, 
where hiftorical evidence is wanting, analogical reafoning has been 
adinitted, viz. in the hiftory of ancient Greece before the time of 
Cyrus, and in the firft four reigns of the kings af Media: but all 
thefe faéts are marked with an afterifk, to diftinguifh them from 
thofe which are grounded on direct auidahes 4. nor, are thefe calcu- 
lations obtruded on the reader, but fubmitted with deference, and 
meant rather to excite than to {fatisfy enquiry. Should this part, 
however, be difapproved of by any, it muft at leaft be acknow- 
ledged by every impastial reader, that the facts here inveftigated i in 
relation to ancient Greece, cannot clafh with the facred writings ; 
for, whether we adopt the extended calculations of Eratofthenes, 
or thofe more contraéted laid down by fir Ifaac Newton, the fcrip- 
ture hiftory is equally diftin® from the profane ; and the taking of 
Troy, wherever it is placed, has no reference to the Jewith hifiury, 
or any of the kingdoms connetted with it.’ pe. vii. 


The work jtfelf is introduced by a Prefatory Difcourfe, 
which, containing obfervations on the principal topics appro~ 
priate to it (and on others that have no immediate connec- 
tion), fets out with eftablifhing the sera of Nabonaflar, which 
is deemed, by the author, of effential importance, as it be~ 
gins before the detailed annals of the Jewith hiftory termi- 
nate, and continues till after the authentic chronology of 
Grecian authority commences, Mr. Falconer having built 
upon this. foundation, it becomes neceffary to fhow in whit 
manner he fixes the era itfelf. 


¢ Although the authenticity of the era pf Nabonaflar be efta- 
blifhed, it may ftill be neceflary to explain the mode of computa- 
tion ufed therein ; which, being fomewhat different from the com- 
mon form, has led various compilers into miftakes. The table 
now before us is the firft grand divifion, confifting of 424 years : 
it, contains not only the years of each reign, but the aggregate uf 


the whole, as has been before mentioned; which two computations 


ferve as.a check on each other, and nearly. preyent the poflibility of 
i error. 
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error. From hence it arifes that, whilft, in other inftances, differ- 
ent tranferipts of the fame author vary in numbers, from ufing the 
Greek litefal arithmetic, all the manufcripts of this era agree in 
numbers, though the names are written with, fome little variation. 
It is regulated by the Chaldean year which prevailed in the eaft, 


confifting of 365 days without an intercalation ; {> that it differs 


from the Julian calendar one day in four years, Now as; by the 
general confent of all chronalogifts, the firft year began February 
the 26th of the year of the Julian period 3697; fo, the fifth yeat 
from thence will begin with February the 25th.; This day was the 
commencément of the Chaldzean year, and is.geuerally ftyled the 
firit of the month Thoth, the name of that mouth in the calendar 
of Egtpt. ‘Thus in the year before, Chrift 747, I place the firft 
of Nabonaffar, who afcended the throne within that year.’ p. 2. 


The commeneenient: of this dra being thus fixed, Mri 
Falconer g0€s or to adjuft by it the Jewith hiftory to that of 
other nations, \till the titne of Nehemiah; from which dif- 
cuffion of faéts fo far * afcertained” by hiftorical evidence, he 
proceeds to fettle, in the beft manner that conjecture might 
warrant, the early events in the hiftory of Greece; fuch as 
the firft expetlition of the Argonauts: 2dly, the war of 
Troy: 3dly, the Holic migration: 4thly, the return of the 
Heraclide: §thly, the Ionic migration: 6thly, the fettlement 
of the Spartan polity by Lycurgus  7thly, the wars between 
Meflenia and Sparta: and, 8thly; the times of Solori and Pifi- 
itratus, together with feveral other detached fa&ts, The re- 
fult is comprifed in the following table, the afteritks marking 
eonjeGtural dates; while the reft are-hiftorical. 


A.C. J.P. Diff 


* Argonautic expedition, about - ‘= [1000] 37174 

* Death of Hercules -- ” + 999)3715 
* Hyllus, fon of Hercules, attacks Peloponnefus + | '975}3739 24 
* Agamemnon leads the Grecian forces againft Troy | g70}3744) ¢ 
* Troy taken - - | g60}3754] 10 


* Teucet founds the kingdom of Salamis in Cyprus }\953]3761]. 7 
* Cleodeus makes a fecond attempt on-Peloponnefus |°945/3766} 8 
* Ariftomachus makes a third attempt to recover Pe- 

Idponnefus - - - - | 915}3799} Go 
* Beeotians fettle at‘Cadmea 900}'3814) 15 
* JEolic migration is - $341 3830] 16 
* Return of the Heraclidz - $80]38341 4 
* The Alcmzonide fettle at Athens o~ *B8ratsB40l 6 
* Patra founded by Patreus,and Agisking of Sparta | $56|38¢8} 18 











* Death of Codrus king of Athens - 8481-866) 8 

* Ionic migration - . = | 839138751 og 
Firft Olympiad G2 IO ce | 1 97613938) 63 
Firft decennial archon at Athens - - | 75213962) 24 

* Charilaus king of Sparta born, at which time Ly- 4 
curgus publithes his inftirutions : - | 4742/3972! 10 


Hh 3 * Ly. 
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A.C. J.P. Diff. 


* Lycurgus finifhes his inftitutions - - 722} 3992) 20 
* Firft Meffenian war begins ~ - ~ | 669} 4045] 53 
* Alcamenes king of Sparta dies - - | 66714047] 2 
* Phidon king © Argos expelled from Elis - - 664} 4050] 3: 


About: the fame time Caranus founds the king- 
dom of Macedonia . - - - 664} 4050} 3 
* Polydorus king of Sparta puts an end to the firft 


Meffenian war 649} 4065] 15 


* Polydorus flain ° - - - |.647/4067) 2 
* Second Meffenian war under Anaxander and Anax- 

idamus, kings of Sparta a - |,640)4104] 37 
* Perdiccas fettled in Macedonia : - | 607 4107) . 3 
* Athenians retake’ Salamis é , - | 597]4117] 10 
* Epimenides purifies Athens efetth..¢ ~~ 7 595;4t19) 2° 
Solon publithes his laws, being archon this year - | $94}4120}) 1 
* Second Meffenian war ended . ° - | $93p4ar2r). 2 
Cirrha taken by the Amphiétyons : - | 591)4123) 2 
* Solon’s firft departure from Athens > - | sgo}qi2q] 1 
Meffenians fettle at Zancle in Sicily " ~ | S8o)4i25] 2 
Solon’s firft return - - ~ | 529)4935} 10 
Pififtratus feizes on the fovereignty of Athens ~ | 56114153] 18 
Solon retires about - > - [| 559)4155) 2 
Solon’s vifit to Croefus ‘. - se 558i 4rsé). 

Soon after which he died. Pififtratus’ firft ex- 

pulfion the fame year : 
* Firft return of Pififtratus - - - | 55344161) 5 
* Alcmzon receives the embaffadors of Croefus  _- | 552 4262) x 
* Naxos reduced by Pififtratus about the fame time — . 
* Megaclés married to Agarifta, daughter of Cli- 

fthenes . - - - | 55014164] 2 
Alcmzonidz banifhed - - -. | 549)4165) «2 
* Pififtratus expelled a fecond time - - | 5471/4167) 2 
Second return - - - ‘- §3614178| 11 


Death of Pififtratus - > 
Hippias and Hipparchus take the government 
‘Treaty of confederacy between Athens and the city 


- | §28}4186) 8 











of Platea - - Sigi419s| 9 
Death of Hipparchus - . - | 513]4201] 6 
Hippias expelled - aoe - - | §10}4204] 3 
* Artaphernes, the Perfian governour in Lydia, en- 

. deavours to reftore Hippias about the year - | goztgzo02] 8 
Battle of Marathon and death of Hippias - - | 490] 4224] 12 
Battle,of Thermopylz - : - | 480] 4234] 10 

P..131. 


The chronological tables, which confift of 171 pages, and 
make up the reft of the work, are ingenioufly contrived; but, 
in our judgment, the ftatements they contain are fo difputa- 
ble, that it would require a volume of double its fize, proper- 
ly to difcufs them. Vet, inexact and inaccurate as the work 
at large is, it may be regarded as a rich mafs of materials ; 
and, in this view, we recommend it to the attention of the 


ehronalpgilt. 


The 
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The Natural Hiftory of Britifa Birds; ory a:Seledion of the 
moft rare, beautiful, and interefling Birds, which ribabit this 
Country: the Defcriptions from the Syfiema.Nature of Lin- 
neus ; with general Obfervations, either Original, or collected 
from the lateft and moft efteemed Englifh Ornithologifis; and 
embellifhed with Figures, drawn, engraved, and coloured from 
the original Specimens. By E. Donovan. 2Vals. 8vo. 3l. 
Boards. Rivingtons. 


ORNITHOLOGY, though 'a curious and in fome refpects 

an interefting ftudy, is certainly lefs ufeful than many of the 
other departments of natural hiftory. In fearching the lofty 
haunts of birds, we find indéed much that’may entertain the 
mind, but little that can afford it ufeful inftruction; yet we 
readily admit that inthe great variety of their external ftructure, 
the fingularity of their different habits, and the richnefs of their 
plumage, there are many cireumftances that- demand the in- 
veftigation of the philofophical inquirer. 

In colle€ting the materials that conftitute the prefent work, 
Mr. Donovan a frequently availed himfelf of the labouts of 
Buffon, Pennant, Latham, and fome’ other writers on na- 
tural hiftory ; and if he had done it more fully, we cannot 
think that his performance would have been lefs valuable, or 
have afforded lefs entertainment. ’ : 

Some of the defcriptions are certainly too fhort; and 
many of them contain very little that is either curious or in- 
terefting. , 

In a few inftances we hardly think him perfectly correct ; 
but, in general, he has clofely followed other naturalifts. The 
inftances to which we allude are thefe :— 

In fpeaking of the motacilla flava, or yellow wagtail, he ob- 
ferves, that it frequents moift meadows and corm fields in the 
fummer, but migrates or fhifts its fituation in the win- 
ter. This, we have no doubt, is frequently the cafe; but we 
have alfo repeatedly met with thefe birds in the winter fea- 
fon, even about the metropolis ; and he, indeed, afterwards in- 
forms us, that Pennant fays that it continues in Hampfhire the 
whole year. 7 

The author is alfo mifinformed in refpe& to the motacilla 
boarula, or grey wagtail. We can affure him from our own 
obfervation, that thefe birds breed much farther to the fouth 
than Cumberland. ’ 

The colouring of the plates in fome inftances feems to be 
executed with care and attention ; but in others we have no- 
ticed a confiderable deviation from nature. ~ 

As a fpecimen of the manner in which the work is drawn 

Hoh 4 up, 
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up, we fhall give Mr. Donovan’s defcription of the turdus 
reeus; which is very rare in this ifland. 
©PURDUS ROSEVUS. 
RoseE-coLoureD Turus# 
or OUZEL. 
) eunan PassERes.: 
Bill Sabie, poitited: Noftrils oval, broad, raked. - 
GENERIC: GHAR ACTER. 
Bill ftrait, fubulate, and fomewhat angular. 
SPECIFIC CHARACTER, 
| AND 
SYNONYMS. 
¢ Bill at. the bafe reddifh, at the point black. A long pendent 
creft. Head, creft, neck, wings, and tail, black, tinged with green- 
purple.  Breaft, belly, and back, pale rofe- colour with dark {pots ; 
jegs dirty orange. S 
Lin, Syff. 1. p. 294 N° 15. 
Faun, Suec. 219. 
Nov. Com. Ac. Petrop. XV. p. 478. t. 23. f, I. 
“Sturnus Rofeus, Scop, ann. 1. p. 130. N° tgt.. 
Turpus Seleucis, Faun. Arab. p. 6, a—p. 5. N° 16. 
Le Merle couleur de Rofe. Bri/. orn. ii. p. 250. N® 20. 
) “Buf, Oif. in, p. 348. t. pl. 22.—pl. endl. 251. 
Meruta Rofea, Raii. Syn. p. 67. 9. 
" Aldr. av, Il, 283. 
Rofe, or Carnation-coloured, Ouzel. Wiill..orn. p. 194- 
Edw. pl. 20. 
Br. Lool. App, N° 5- pl. §- 
Ay, Zool.—Lev. Mus. 
© This fpecies is very rare in every part of Europe; and efpeci- 
ally in this country : we-havea figure of it in the Britifh Zoology ; 
but unfortunately, notwithitanding Mr. Pennant’s very laudable in- 
tentions, he had no. opportunity of confulting the, original {pecie- 
men;,he depended op a drawing done by his friend Mr. G, Ed- 
wards; and the copy is only a diftant imitation of the bird; it is 
defegtive about.the body, and exceedingly incorrect as to.the cir- 
cumference of theneck; the account fays, ** Mr, Edwards difco- 
vered this beautiful bird twice in our ifland, near London, at Nor- 
wood, and another time in Norfolk ;” the figure of this was copied 
by permiffion. from, his -beautiful and accurate defign, which we. 
gratefully acknowledge, as well as every other affiftance from our 
worthy friend; whofe pencil has done fo much, honour to his. 
country, 
¢ This bird is the fize of a fta: ling; eight inches in length :. bill 
three quarters of anvinch, of a flefh-colour, with the bafe ‘redd fh : 
jrides pale : the feathers on the head long, they form @ creft which 


jipends on the neck; the head, neck, wings, and tail, are black ; 
9 the 
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the twor latter are ftrongly gloffed with green; and jin fome. parts 
with an inclination to blue and purple.: the back, rump, breaft, 
belly, and leer wing coverts, pale rofe;colour, with a few i irregus 
lar dark {pots : legs pale.red, or orange. 

‘ Ruffel in, his Hiftory of Aleppo, calls our rofe.a fleth-colour ; 
and in the Peterfburgh Tranfaétions the, name given to it is /angui- 
neous ; we may then conclude that the bird varies much imits rofe, 
or pink colour; the female alfo.is.paler than the male. 

¢ Mr. Latham has added a farther proof of its, being found in 
this country, one was fhot at. Grantham, in .Lincolnfhire, and is 
now in the poffeffion of fir Jofeph Banks, bart.; and he fays that 
he is affured of: one, or more; being; fhotalmoft every feafon about 
Ormikirk in Lancahhire. 


‘ It is more frequent in France ; and is met with in Burgundy, 


in its paffage to other parts : Aldrovandus mentions it as. not. un- 
common in Italy, where it is called the fea ftare, and, fays. its ufuat 
haunts are among heaps of dung: it is alfo found. in Switzerland 
and Lapland, but it never pafles the limits of that frozen region. 

‘ In fome parts of Afia it is common: “ It comes in great num- 
bers about Aleppo, in, July and Auguft, in _purfuit of the.fwarms 
of locufts; whence it is held facred by the Turks, as great quanti« 
ties are deftroved by this means : it is alfo feen in vaft flocks, every 
year in, the fouth of, Ruflia; about the river Don; and in Siberia, 
about the Irtifch; finding abundance of locufts fae food, and con~ 
venience for breeding between the rocks : it is alfo common on the 
borders of the Cafpian Sea; about, Aftrachan; and from thence 
all along the Volga.” Latham Gen. Syn. 3. S0. 52. 

‘ It extends to India; fir Jofeph Banks, has ‘one in his collece 
tion which was received from Bombay.’ . Vol. i. Plate ILI, 





The Works of Augufius Toplady, 4. B, ce. 6 Vols. Bvo6 
IJ. 115. 64. Boards. Parfons. 


"THE contents of thefe volumes are multifarious, and ar: 
chiefly devoted to the defence of Calvinifm. The greater 
part of ‘hatin were publifhed by Mr. Toplady in detached:pam- 
phlets, and are here brought together with fome papers left be- 
hind him, which he ordered in his will to be burnt, but after- 
wards left to his executors’ diferetion. What is new in the 
theological way, we have no occafion to advert to, as the fen- 
timents and ftyle of the author on thofe fubjects are fufficiently 
known. His letters and incidental obfervations are cha- 
sacteriltic of the writer, and fome of thefe we will cite. 


* To the Rev. Dr. B¢aker) of Salifbury. 
Broad-Hemébury, Feb. 4, 1773. 


¢ Your late favour, dear fir, arrived in due courfe: and as four 
letter 
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letters never fail to be fraught with friendfhip, polifenefs, and good - 


fenfe, I cannot but lament that fo few of them find their way hi- 
ther. If you had my excufe to plead, I could nt, with any to- 


lerable propriety, expect you to write oftener to me, than I to you. ~ 


But, as you have hitherto found no employment for the printers, 
you are the more at leifure to entertain and approve-me by manu- 
{cript. 

‘ Accept my condolences, on your lofs of your uncle at Bul- 
bridge: the qualities of whofe heart rendered him more truly ami- 





able and refpectable, than, without them, the brighteft talents could 


poffibly have done. 
‘ Your account of your own health is fuch, as I with ever to re- 


ceive. Next to the pleafure of enjoying your converfation, I value 
every information that affures me of your’ welfare. ~ As to myfelf, 
in confequence of being well, I have, for fome months paft, been 
far from idle : though, that inihuftry might not make me dl, I keep 
(as you rightly conjecture) to my old cuftom of i intermixing labour 
with occafional relaxation. I could with, indeed, to be ever on the 
wing, ever onthe ftretch : but it is impoffible, in the prefent ftate. 
We muft wait, for every {pecies of perfection, until we entera fa- 
perior world. 

¢ What think you, concerning the archi-epifcopal fcheme of 
reforming” the liturgy and articles ? Such a plan js certainly ‘on’ 
the carpet’; and it, as certainly, originated at Lambeth. The often- 
fible pretext is, to expunge fome ‘exceptionable paflages, which are 
“ offenfive to thinking men, and hurtful to tender confciences.” 
The new Lambeth-articles (if Providence do not render the defign 
abortive) will be of a very different caft, from the ald ones of 1§95. 


‘] am much obliged to you, for your kind invitation, in my way ” 


to London, ‘if I fhould have occafion to go thither. The truth is, 


I ought to have feen the capital, long ago. But I really dread to do- 


fo. The fight of places, and the converfation of perfons, where 
and with whom I have enjoyed fo many happy hours in the come 
pany of my late honoured parent, ‘will naturally recall her fo 


ftrongly to. my remembrance, that, I fear; my nerves will hardly . 


bear it. Iam thankful, that the never accepted any of my invi- 


tations, into Devonfhire; as it would, now, have only tended to 


revive, thofe ideas, which I fhould be happier never to ,recolleé&, 
The higher a departed {atisfaction has been, the more painful (fup- 
pofing the departure to be final) is its remembrance. Philofophy 
may cenfure thefe feelings, as a weaknefs; but they are fuch a 
weaknefs, as I cannot help. Refignation is one thing, infenfibility 
ig another. 

‘ I. have, unawares, extended thefe refle@ions to too great a 
length. If I was not writing toa friend, I fhould certainly, on a 
review, cancel this letter, and fubftitute a more revifed half-fheet. 

6 But, 
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But, as the cafe ftands, I will ,avail myfelf of your candour. _ Be- 
lieve me to be,- 
_. © Rev. and dear fir, ever your’ os 
“¢ _Avcustus | Topiapy,’ Vol. vi. P, 169. 


Ina Levee to the ate celebrated Mrs. Macaulay, we meet 
with the following obfervations on the character of Cromwell. 


‘ Doubtlefs, the character of Cromwell, when contrafted with the 
fhining benevolencé. and exemplary ‘difintereftednefs of Antoninus 
Pius ; or with that gentlenefs, yet fteadinefs of wifdom, that felf- 
denying fimplicity; that difcreet but noble liberality, that unrelaxing 
adherence to'juftice, truth, and equity, which (ftill more than even 
his writings) have iffamped greatnefs and immortality on the name 
of Marcus Aurelius ; the maxims and conduét of the Englifli ufurp- 
er, when weighed againtt fuch charaéters as thofe, cannot but ap- 
pear, on the comparifon, black as darknefs, and lighter than empti- 
nefs itfelf, »,.Much lefs will Cromwell’s meafures bear to be paral- 
leled with the humane, the juft, the wife, the improving adminiftra- 
tion of our own Alfred; who, perhaps, both as an individual, and 
asa chief magiftrate, came the neareft to moral and political per- 
fection, of any regal charaéter, which adorns the page of fecular 
hiftory. J know but of one prince who would, probably, have out- 
fhone Alfred ;'I mean, Edward VI. 

Yet, after ‘all, I queftion if it be ftriftly fair, to bring Cromwell 
to the telt of fach very exalted ftandards. Antoninus Pius, Anto- 
ninus the philofopher, Nicocles of Salamis, Alfred and Edward Vi. 
of England, Louis XII. of France, and (perhaps) one or two more 
individuals, who were formed for the good of mankind, and for the 
honour of monarchy ; are examples, too feverely bright, for Crom- 
well’s competition. Inexcufable, as many of his principles feem 
to have been, and unjuftifiable as the main of his ¢onduét un- 
doubtedly was; the pecutiar exigencies of his fituation might ftill, 
' in fome degree, ‘oblige him to avail himfelf of maxinas he detefted, 
and to purfue a courfe of aétion which his heart might difapprov re, 
In fhort, much allowance muft be made’ for the times in which he 
lived ; much for the fituation, in which he was gradually placed ; 
iach for that teeming train of events, which'appear to have drawn 
him in ftep by ftep ; much for the embarraffinent arifing from thofe 
diftrefling alternatives, to which public perfons are fometimes re- 
duced, and which frequently pofe the thallownefs of human wif- 
dom ;. and much for the depravity of human nature itfelf, which, 
it is fufficiently plain, was not lefs operative in Cromwell, than in 
the reft of the fpecies. To which we may add, that petfoins who 
are actually parties in the bufy {cenes of political tranfaction, are 
often hurried and perplexed into meafures, which the cool fpecv- 
lative politician would juftly condemn ; and at either the profpe<t 

or 
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or the retrofpeét of which, the delinquents themfelves would thud: 


der.’ Vol. vi. P. Igt. 


To a curious difguifition, by Ambrofe Serle, efq. on the ge- 
rieration of fouls, Mr. Toplady returns tlie fubjoined obfers 
vationss 

‘I own myfelf inclinable ts believe that fouls are of God's own 
immediate: creation and infufion,. Difficulties, both many and great, 
do, without doubt, clogothe wheels of this opinion. But thofe, 
which embarrafs the Puxoyeua, feem, at prefent, to me, both more 
and greater, I know not, for inftance, how to reconcile it to fuch 
feriptures as Ecclef. xii. 7. Zech. xii. 1. Heb. xii. g. Nor can 
I conceive how foul can generate foul, without fuppofing the foul 
to have partes extra partes: and.if we once grant its divifibility, 
wha: becomes of its abfolute immateriality, together with its effen- 
tial incorruptibility, and its intrinfic immortality ? Neither can my 
dear friend afcertain, from which of the two parental fouls a third 
is educed: whether from-the father’s only, or from the mother’s 
only, or by a decifione utriufque. As little can it be explained, 
how one, or two fouls, can produce many. The ufual fimile, of 
** candle being lighted by candle,” will here give us no light at all. 
One candle, it is true, is able to light up an hundred others: but 
not fine intercifione materia propria, It a€tually communicates 
fome of its own'luminous particles to the candle or candles which 
it enflames. But can we fay this of the foul, and at the fame time 
maintain ifs fpirituality ? Thefe, my dear fir, are a fpecimen of the 
difficulties. which will not allow me to adopt the quxoyona; and 
which induce me to confider the Puxoxtioig as the lefts. exception- 
able {cheme of the two. 

‘ After all, it may, perhaps, be beft, for us, as humble Chriftians, 
not to launch too far into the immenfe ocean of too curious fpecu- 
lation. God's.word is the believer’s charts God's {pirit is the be- 
liever’s pilot.. Where the former ceafes to defcribe our path, and 
the latter to fliape our courfe, it will moft conduce to the fin-pli- 
tity and joy of faith, to limit our enquiries, to leave with God. the 
fecret things which belong to him, to keep within fight of land, and 
wait for all unneceflary eclairciflements until our dif-imprifoned., 
fouls fhall.afcend on angeis’ wings to the prefence of him whofe are 
all the treafures of wifdom and knowledge.’ Vol. vie Ps 201. 





In another letter to Mrs. Macaulay, we have the following’ 
anecdote, | 


© Your old acquaintan¢e and admirer, Mr. H(cilis) has, Iam 
told, received fome difguft at«I.(yme Regis) and is very feldom 
there. Lord C(hatham) however, {till profefies to affect that ro- 


mantic fea-port.; though it does not promife to yield him (as, if fame 
fay 
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fay true, he once ‘hoped it would) a fecond Sir W (illiam) P(infent d 
it were pity a fecond fhould ever fall to his fhare.’ Vol. vi. r. 209. 
—— Mr. Hollis was not of {tuff to be moulded by a lord. 


A third letter to the. fame. lady. gives an ,agcount of Mr. 
Hollis’s death. 

é /»| Broad~Hembury, Fan. 11, 1774. 

¢ Laf Saturday, I returned: from a fhort.excurfion to Dorfet- 

fhire. Though you can be no.ftranger'to;the lofs,;which the put- 

lic havé faftained, in the deceafe. of Mr, Hollis; ‘yet, it is pofs 

fible,, you may not have becn apprifed of the particulars, by an au. 

thentic hand, 

‘ That friend of the Britifh empire and of mankind was, early id 
the afternoon of New Year’s Day, in a field, at fome diftance from 
his place of refidence at Corfcombe, attended by only one work- 
man, who was receiving his directions, concerning a tree, which 
had been lately felled.’ On a fudden, he put one of is fingers to 
his- forehead ; faying,:* Richard, I believe the weather his going to 
change: 1 am pit giddy,”” Thefe words were {carce off his 
lips, -when he dro roped He-fell on his left fide; and, being near 
an hedge, his head was received by the fubjacent ditch. The maa 
(I know-not, whether a carpenter, or a common labourer) {prung 
to his. afliftance ; and, raifing liim from that fad-fituation, admi- 
niftered whatlittle relief he could. The expiring patriot was fill 
fufficiently himfelf,+to fay, ** Lord, have mercy'on the Lord, 
have mercy on me; receive my foul :” which were the laft rds 
he was’ able to pronounce. His lips moyed, atterwards ; but no 
found was formed. In a few feconds more, his fpirit was dif-ime 
prifoned., 

‘ The frighted affiftant loft no time. Leaving the corpfe on the 
grafs, -he haftened away, for fuperior help. But in vain. The 
Jancet, when applied, was without effect. 

‘It feems, Mr. Hollis always wifhed, that his death might be 
fudden. Providence was pleafed to grant his requeft.—Was I 
qualified to chufe for myfelf, and were it lawful to make it a fub- 
je& -of prayer, I would with for the fame indulgence, whenéver 
my appointed change may come. Ir is, I think, the moft defir- 
able mode of-departure, where the perfon is in a ftate of grace. 
How happy, to be furprifed into heaven! And, to furviving friends, 
it is but a fingle thock, once for all. 

‘ At the time of his deceafe, Mr. Hellis was ready booted ; intend- 
ing to ride that day. to Lyme Regis. When I was there, it was my, 
melancholy lot to occupy the chamber in which he always {flept, 
during his occafional ftay in that town, and which had been pre- 
pared for his reception, two or three nights before. It was at the 
Three Cups: an inn, which he purchafed a few years ago. 


$ Hotw black is the ingratiude 6f human nature! Though this 
valuable 
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valuable man. lived entirely to the benefit of others, and may be 
Claffed with the moft public-fpirited worthies that.ever breathed; 
yet I have feldom known a death fo little regretted by the genera- 
lity. An eminent foreigner was of opinion, that “ there is no fuch 
thing as friendfhip in the world.” Had he faid, “ there is not 
mach,” he would have hit the mark. 

“© With fame, in juft proportion, envy grows’: 

The man, that makes a character, makes foes.” 
Very exalted virtue is often admired: but not often loved. What 
is the reafon ? Becaufe, few are truly virtuous. And we muft have 
fome virtue, ourfelves, ere we are capable of loving it in others, or 
of loving others for it. 

¢ You knew and efteemed Mr. Hollis's virtues; nor (which is 
one of the higheft encomiums his memory can receive) was he un- 
worthy even of your friendfhip. | 

¢ Allow me, madam, to exprefs my wifh, that the precious 
blood and the imputed righteoufnefs of the adorable Meffiah, who 
lived and died for finners, may prefent you, in the hour of death, 
and in the day of judgement, faultlefs and complete before the un- 
created majefty. But, for the fake of thofe whom, in virtue and 
in knowledge, you fo greatly furpafs; may you be long detained 
from receiving that crown of life, to which (I truit) the Son of 
God has redeemed you by the atonement of his ineftimable death’ 
Vol. vi. P. 253. 

The extent of the foregoing extracts may be thought to 
require an apology; the only one we have to offer, befides 
their contents, is that the fubject of the article extends to fix 
volumes. 

Mr. Toplady was evidently a man of talents and learning, 
a powerful opponent to John Wefley, and the ableft advocate 
for Calviniftic methodifm that the feét has had to boaft of. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
POLITICS anv CECONOMICS. 


RefleGtions on the Politics of France and England, at the Clofe of 
the Year 1797. By F. T. Hughes, Efg. of the ‘Hon. Society of 
_ Lincoln's in. 8v0. 25. 6d.~ Debrett. 1797. vedi 


é i oe balance of power is the fundamental principle of the in- 
dependence of ail nations. “Secured by this, the limits ofa 

{mall ftate are preferved fafe ftom the encroachments Of a greater ; 
one empire has a watchful eye over the boundaries of another ; and 
any infringement of either, for private agerandizemient, or feparate 
: conqueit, 
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eonqueft, is confidered as'a violation of the laws, which regulate 
their intercourfe, and. is wilely and generally punifhed by the 
whole. 

‘ This condué& of neighbouring. powers vas adopted to check 
the ambition of afpiring princes; for if one ftate, a€tuated by the 
caprice of its ruler, were allowed to give laws to another, and ex- 
tend its territory wherever it pleafed, the confequence would be — 
the dominions of the weak. would foon be'refigned to the ftrong ; 
rapine and devaftation overfpread every quarter ; and the face of 
Europe prefent a perpetual fcene of warfare and carnage. 

‘ The balance of power has thus wifely checked the rapacity of 
princes, and under its influence, the greateft nations have been 
preferved in their extenfive territories, and the {malleft fecured in 
the limits of their confined dominions. ‘The wings of national 
genius have been expanded, and arts and fciences flourithed in pro- 
grefs to perfection. Commerce has floated proudly from the Indus 
to the Sambre, from the Thames to the Ganges; and the human 
character been developed with additional energy, from the influence 
of this principle, while national genius imbibed that diverfity of 
talent, which gives force to the abilities of man, and emanation to 
all his virfues.’ P. 34. 


This is very fine, but has, unfortunately, one. great failure, 4 
falfe conception of things at the outfet. Balance of power isa 
pretty phrafe; and balance of trade is equally good; and balance of 
ftrength as good as either; and with thefe balances our author 
weighs out his imaginary notions of the ftate of Europe. We were 
amufed with one paflage :—after a flight mention of the ftoppage 
of the bank, which, for the fake of his patron, a bank dire¢tor, 
he does not call a bankruptcy, the writer proceeds — | 


‘ Britith credit, like Britifh valor, has ftood the teft of ages, and 
may defy the arraignment of the world.’ Pp. 54. 


This is very eafily faid by an Englifiman to Englifhmen; but 
it is certain that the credit of a company which refufes to: pay its 
bills, is very different from what it was when its paper could be 
turned into gold at a moment’s notice,’ 

After much fine writing, we find, at laft, that the two nations 
muft fight ad internecionem; and the nobility are called upon to fub- 
{cribe annually the value of their patents in fupport of their-country. 
Our author. ‘ fcorns to farink from cenfure under the veil of juve- 
nility ;’ or we could affure him that it is'the beft excnfe in the 
world for the crudities of fentiment and ftyle in this compofition. 
Reafons againf{ National De/pondency ; in Refutation of Mr. Er- 

JSrine’s View of the Caufes and Confequences of the prefent War. 
. With fome Remarks upon the fuppofed Scarcity of Specie. S8vo. 
25, 6d. Cadell and Davies. | 1797. 

“This 3 is the moft voluminous and laboured of all the anfwers that 


have 
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have been offered to Mr, Erfkine’s celebrated pamphlet. The au- 
thor examines each pofition laid down by that gentleman, at gia | 
length, and, at the clofe of each, proclaims his own triumph in all” 
ithe confcioufnefs of felf-convidtion, Extraés are heaped on exe 
tracts, and affertions upon affertions, to prove that the French were 
_ the aggreffors in the war; but ftill with the caution that has been 
ebferved by all writers on the fide of adminiftration, not to advert 
to this fimple propofition, ‘ that the miniftry did not attempt to 
prevent war by negotiation,’ but plunged into it with a confidence 
of fuccefs, which has been difappointed in every ftep of their pro- 
grefs. Even if we were to allow that the French were the ag- 
' greffors, we might very teafonably doubt whether it were pof- 
fible to colleé a fet of men, whofe fate in conduéting the war 
could have been more adverfe ; and Mr. Burke has pretty clearly 
proved that their affociates (the combined powers) could not have 
been chofen with lefs difcretion, or blended with lefs judgment. _ 
Among the reafons againft national defpondency, our author 
ranks the following — 


‘ The national credit continues uxfkaken, notwithftanding the 
declarations of Myr: Fox. Our public debt is in a train of /peedy 
liquidation, in derifion of the prophecies of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Erfkme. Many and great burthens have undoubted been impofed 
upon the people ; but they have’ principally fallen upon the rich. 
P. 80. 

More fpecithens are unneceffary.. Thofe who give credit to 
fuch affertions, Have, it is hoped, calmly made up their minds to 
all the confequerices of confirmed folly. Si populus vult decipi, 
decipiatur. 


An Addrefs to the County of Kent, on their Petition to the King for 
removing from the Cuunetls of his Majefty his préfent Minifiers, and 
for adopting proper Means to procure a /peedy and an happy Peace; 
together with a Poft{cript, Concerning the Treaty between the Em- 
peror of Germany and France, and concerning our domeftic Situation 


in Time to come. By Lord Rokeby. Swo. 1s.  Debrett, 


1797+ be pes 
The influence of lord Rokeby’s name may probably excite 2 
temporary curiofity for this pamphlet; but its intrinfic value gives 
it no fuperior rank among the political difcuffions of the day, 
There is nothing.in it but what has been repeatedly urged by more 
able pens ; although, at the fame time, we think the venerable 
author deferves great praife for endeavouring to open the eyes of 
his neighbours, by arguments which, though not new, may be al- 
Towed to derive ftrength from his long experience... Too much 
¢annot be urge in favour of economy and reform, when we fee 
delufions. of the moft dangerous kind flarting up in various fhapes. 
¢ Oug 
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¢ Our national fate and fortune’ (as lord Rokeby obferves) 
‘are placed in a-ftate of the utmoft peril. We have no real or 
nataral concern in the war, in which we are engaged and in- 
volved..., But if with a peaceable ftate abroad fhall be united a teal 
reprefentation of the commons in otir government at home, we 
may hope and expeét to become once more an happy and profpe- 
rous people.’ p. 82. | 
The Political Teflament of Maximil, Robert/pierre; with an Ace 

count of the Secret Negociations, carried on under his Dire&ion, 

with feveral of the principal States of Europe, 9c. written and 
figned by his own Hand. Tranflated from the French, ve. 

1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1796. 

The internal evidence is fo ftrong againft.the authenticity of this 
pamphlet, that we do not hefitate to pronounce it a forgery; but 
we muft in juftice add that it does not appear to have been execut¢ 
ed by any perfons in this country. The affidavit of Louis Le Gout, 
a Swifs citizen, feems that of a man who was himfelf deceived. 
As to the pretended /ecret gaged they are obvioufly deftitute 
of foundation. 


A complete Analyfis or Abridgement of Dr. yes Smith's Inquiry into 
the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. By Feremiak 
Foyce. 8v0. 55. Boards. Robinfons. 1797. 

An abridgment of a copious and valuable work will always be 
ufeful te a numerous clafs of readers; and, though Mr. Joyce is 
not entitled to the higheft rank among literary epitomifers, this ana~ 
lyfis may be recommended as deferving of attention. 


Subfiance of the Speech of Sir William Pulteney, Bart. on his Mo- 
tion 7th April, 1797, for fhortening the Time during which the 
Bank of England fhould be reftrained from iffuing Cafk' for its 
Debts and Demands. 8ve. 13. Stockdale. 1797. 

After many fenfible remarks on the fituation into which the bank 
was brought, in February laft, by its connections with government, 
fir William Pulteney ventured to propofe, that an act fhould be 
pafied — 

‘ for opening an immediate fubfcription for another bank, whofe 
operations fhould commence on the day after the period fixed for 
the bank to pay its notes in cafh; but not to commence at all, in 
cafe the bank fhould, on that t day, recommence its ufual payments 
in cafh, and continue to pay cafh freely for a certain sree of 
days after it opens,” Ps. 42. 

Sir William anticipates, and endeavours to an{fwer, the objedions 
to the plan of another bank; but, furely, if we fhould allow the 
neceflity of another bank, the terms of the above propofition are fuch 
as, would leave the public in a moft ridiculous fituation between the 
two, The contingencies are irreconcilable, 


‘Crit. Rey. Vou, XXI. Dec. 1797. Ti Letters 
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‘Letters written to the Governor and Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in September, 1796, on the pecuniary Diftreffes of the Couns 
try, and the Means of preventing them. With fome additional 
-Obfervations on the fame Subjed&, and the Means of /peedily res 
cfablifting the Public and Commercial Credit of the Country, 
By Sir Fohn Sinclair, Bart, Prefident of the Board sf Agricule 
ture. S8vo, 1s. Nicol. 1797. 


The reputation of fir John Sinclair, as a practical financier, 
will not be greatly raifed by this publication. We fhall advert only 
to two of the plans fuggefted. by him to the directors of the bank. 
The one is to re-coin the gold, with an alloy of fix or feven-per cent. 
This, in our opinion, would amount to defrauding the people of 
exactly the value of that alloy; and it would enable the illegal 
cojpers to keep pace with the mint at a fmaller expenfe. Yet this 
is nothing, compared with his other plan of iffuing notes, which, 
though :/wed on the rit of January, 1796, might be dated on the 
1ft of January, 1797, and fo on; in which cafe thefe notes could 
not, till the day of their date, be convertible into fpecie. Of all 
the fchemes that ever entered into the brain of man, this appears 
- the moft extravagant and dangerous. — It is, upon the very face of 
it, a direét fraud ; and, in its confequences, would reduce the bank, 
from being the -centre of national faith, to the pitiful X. Y. thop of 
a man, who was pafling and répafling notes to. anfwer immediate 
emergencies, without a thought of the fuspre. Public credit, we 
do not hefitate to fay, will be deftroyed for ever, when the people 
fhall be told that a bank-note is not at all‘times readily convertible 
into cafh. Rather than this, let the reftriction, which parliament 
has impofed on the bank, continue. The public appear to have 
acquiefced in it ; and it at leaft‘Carries a fair and open: afpeét. 


Speech &f the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, delivered in the Hou/fe of 
Commons, thet 5th of March, 1796, on the farther Confideration 
of the Report “ the Committee, upon the Bill for the Abolition of 
the Slawe-Trade.: with a Copy of the Bill, and Notes illufrative 
of fome Paffages in the Speech. 8vo. 18. Debrett. 1796. 


Mr. Dundas has always been one of that minority which, after 
a itruggle of feven years, has become a majority, againft the abolition 
. of the flave-trade, By what means it.has happened that the houfe 
of commons has been, to ufe a familiar phrafe, turned upfide 
down, and the minifter left in a minority, it is not for us to in- 
quire. At leaft, in the {fpeech before us, we perceive nothing that 
could induce any con{cientious man, ‘who had once voted forthe 
abolition, to reverfe his opinion. 

The propofi itions which Mr. Dundas:here enforces, are, That, even 
if we admit the flave-trade to be contrary to the principles of juftice 
and humanity, ‘ftill the mode propofed of fupprefling it, muft di- _ 
rectly fruiftrate the views of thofe who fupport, the . bill Msbol 
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abolition) 3 ‘and, fecondly, That, without obtaining the éo-opéras 

tion of the planter’ afid the coloriial’ affemblies of the Weft Indies, 
all: endeavours: whatever: to abolifh this ‘trade will be abortive and 

ineffectual.—Tt is obvious that if the latter of thefe ‘propofitions be 

true, it is not of theleaft confequence whether the former be fo or 
not. ‘All difpute refpecting the humanity and juftice of the trade, 

and the modes of rendering it lefs unjuft, or of abolifhing it, are -at* 
an end, if the parliament of Great Britain can do nothing’ without 
the confent of the planters. Mr. Dundas. carries, this, peint fo far 
as to hint that the right of Great Britain over thetrade of her colo- 

nies is a matter of the utmoft delicacy; and this delicacy, of 
which no man dared to fpeak in the cafe of America in 1774-5; 

without being ranked as a rebel, is now brought ferward, ‘to pro- 
long the continuation ef the flave-trade in the Wel India iflands ! 

This is the only part of the fpeech which we think it neceflary to 
notice, becaufe it has the appearance, at leaft, of novelty. 


Du vrai Principe A&if de L’ Economie Politique, ou du orai Crédit 
Public. 4t0. 5s. fewed. De Boffes 1797. 


Of the true Adivé Principle of Political Economy, or true Public 
Credit. 


This is an abridgment of Mr. Herrenfchwand’s larger_work on 
the fame fubje&, reviewed in Vol. XVII. p. 481, and will ‘be 
very ufeful to every one who has not time to perufe that publica- 
tion. It contains a concife view of his fyftem, which will not be 
embraced by modern legiflators : but legiflators, who have the real 
good of their country at heart, (where fhall we now find them /) 
may, by ftudying this fyftem, derive fome very ufeful hints, and 
correct many of their errors. 


PO E£ F & YX. 


A Poem on’ the Authors of two late ProduGions ; intitled © The 
Baviad :” and * Purfuits. of Literature.’ 4to. Ise 64, Rie 
vingtons.. 1797. : 


The writer of this poem feems to hate fimarted under the rod 
of fatire; and he now enters the arena to retaliate on his anta- 
gonifts, the authors of the Baviad and the Purfuits of Literature. 
Though his verfe exhibits not the higher flights of. the Mufe, it is 
not dettitute of fpirit. Jf we miftake not, this poetical, retribu- 
tion of vengeance comes from a pen that has often entertained the 
public, but in a fofter mode than at prefent. We are forry to find 
the author fo very vulnerable, as to lofe his temper, and to enjoy 
a fort of malignant pleafure in the meannefs of Mr, Gifford’s dirth, 
by ridiculing him for his affamption of the namie‘of /guire. We 
have heatd, “indeed, that Mr. Gifford’s extraétion is of the humbler 


Order of : fociety ; but if he has by any intelle€tual pow ets broken the 
‘I i 2 barrier 
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barrier of. poverty, overcome the res anguffa domi, and acquired by 
fair meats an importance in the world, he is an obje& of come. 
mendation inftead of contempt; and, as the title of ¢/guire is now 
‘taken by almoft every vagabond, the prefumption is certainly venial. 

The following extract from the poem, which queftions the right . 
of Mr. Gifford to give himfelf fo much literary confequence, will 
afford our readers an idea of its merits. 


* Say, fhall this mock high-prieft of Cenfure’s band 

Prefume to fling his Vetos o’er the land ? 

Did Nature call him to her holy fane? 
_ Or Genius, with infufing hand, ordain? 

Say,— does th’ infpiring fpirit of the tky, 
Vaticination, fwell his pregnant eye? 

No prophet’s mantle, flutt’ring thro’ the air, 

Fell on our cynic as th’ appoiated heir : 

But he inherits, from fome kindred mind, 

A fhort rough jerkin of the drugget kind.’ Pp. 3. . 


Though we never conceived highly of the author of the Baviad, 
as to poetical excellence, we think him rather ill-treated in the fol- 
lowing lines : after an eulogy on the genius of Churchill, our author 
thus exclaims 

* But no fuch honors our defamer grace— 
The low-bred fnarler of the mungrel race ! 
Ah! may no mufe, whom Nature bids afpire, 
Shrink, when this cens’rer boils with jaundic’d ire ! 
This vaticide! whom Truth and Tafte difcard; 
This growling Zoilus' this male poifarde ! 
Image of Sycorax conftrained to ftoop, 
By Envy’s pang diftorted toa hoop!’. Pp. 5. 

There is certainly fome ftrength, but much illiberality. |The al- 
lufion to deformity is cruel, and fhould rather have excited a figh 
of compaffion in the Mufe, than a ftrain of triumph; and, though 
Mr, Gifford may have been guilty of the fame wanton and unwar- 
rantable attacks, the precedent by no means conftitutes a juitifica- 
tion of the prefent poet. — 

The next object of our fatirift’s poetical battery is the Purfuits 
of Literature, which, if we rightly recollect, have alo affailed him. 
If the author of the two poems, the Baviad and Purfuits of Litera- 
ture, (for the works are now generally attributed to one pen) be 
fo contemptible, why fhould the ftorm fall on poor ‘things that are 
pafling to the peaceable pool of oblivion? —Facilis defcenfus 


Averni. 


Tie Church, a Peem. By the Rev. Fohn Sharpe, B. A. Fe. Af. 
as, 6d. Vernor and Hood. 1797. 


The fubje&t of Mr Sharpe’s poem is certainly a happy one,- 
though 
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though the characters of clergymen have been fo often defcribed 
fince the days of Chaucer, that it cannot juftly be termed ‘ novel 
and unprecedented.’ We learn from the dedication that it is fome 
years fince the firft outline was written, and that the author him- 
felf confiders his work as correét. Much, however, might have 
been compreffed with advantage ; and fomething, we think, might 
have been added, as the conduct of young men defigned for the 
church, during their refidence at' the univerfities, is not even allud- 
ed to; and Mr. Sharpe muft know that no fubjeét can be more de- 
ferving of the utmoft feverity of fatire. ‘Tamenefs is the characte- 
riftic of the poem ; and fuch phrafes as ‘ height prelatic,’ * divini- 
ty marine,’ make it fometimes ridiculous. What the author means 
by the ‘ machinery neceflary for the condué& of the poem through 
its feveral ftages, and borrowed from the moft celebrated models of 
Afia,’ we cannot comprehend ; yet our extra¢ts will fhow that the 
poem is not without merit. 


* Learn then this mournful truth, ye rev’rend whe, 
Who feek applaufe around Augufta’s. walls, 
Where thick the fcatter’d villages appear 
In beauteous landfcape, learn this mournful truth, 
That worth and ftubborn virtue are the plants 
Leaft fuited to the foil, the monarch oak . 
Which braves inclement winter's furious ftorms 
Thrives not in fand,: be there the willow plac’d 
Which bends its flexile branches to the gale.’ P. 15. 


We quote his lines apon the ‘ Tuftlefs Servitor,’ as thofe that do 
moft honour to the author. 


* Here * may his mind by civil infult taught, 
And mocking condefcenfion rival foon 
The woundlefs texture of his outward form. 
Unknown, unnhotic’d by the gayer tribe 
Who tread the academic path, on whom 
He waits fubmiffive, and: who wanton oft 
Harafs his foul -with infolent commands, 
Soon to the ruffian gang of college cooks, 
The knavith mifcreants who live by theft 
And fwallow down iniquity witb ale, 
Vex’d he retreats, and o’er the focial bowl 
Familiar relithes the jeft obfcene, 
Th’ irreverent mirth of buttery profane. 

‘ At length her graduate hand Oxonia lays 
Mild on his cap, and leaves a taffel there, 
The badge unfeeling ftatutes had denied 


————— 
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Till four long- sling’ring, flow-revolving years ; 
d prov’d his ignominious fervice hard... , 
Joth’d in the fable garb, and dubb’d a priett, 

Difdaining eafe:ignoble, he refolves, 

Far from the humble curate’s ftudious walk, 

_ "The happy ftate of learned indolence, | 

. To. plough the raging billows of the.main ;,..; 

JF earth and held. Pp. 10, 7 


‘ ———— his mind well-Ror 'd 
"With afefal arts; his fenfe of chara¢ter . 

Not over- nice when, jefts licentious ftart, 

And fet the wardsroom table in a roar, _ 
Endear. him highly | tothe idle crew 

When calms in fouthern latitudes: prevail, 
Then when amufements call to wafte the hour 
In games of chance, bis worth confpicuous fhines, 
Skill’d in backgammon, and the taétic moves 
Of chefs, the emblematic type of wat: 
Weil-vers’d in curious Hoyle’s niifaling rules, 
Pofitions fciéntific,’ and the hoft 

Of endlefs chances on immortal whift, 

Thus both by art and nature well-adorn’d, 
With mind attemper’d to each fhifting fcene, 
And bleft with frame impenetrable, proof 

To each attendant perit of the fea, 

The long caroufal, or the din, of war, 

The noxious climate, or the furiqus gale,, 
Still, like the native monfters of the deep, 
Unhurt the chaplain lives, and well deferves 
Remuneration ample for his pains: 








~ Haply the future favours he fhall fhare 


Of fome high admiral, who hail’d a péer 

By nobly bleeding in his country’s caufe, 

Shall recolleét, to honourable eafe 

Retir’d, the merits of the naval clerk, 

The boon companion of his former diye: 

Plac’d near his patron on the fea-girt fhore, 

The healthy vicar of yon rifing fpire, 

Studious of eafe, and fhelter’d ftom the ftorm 

Of life’s contending elements he lives, 

Oft waftes the lagging thoments of the night, 
When cheerlefs winter brings th’ obftreperous blaft, : 
In focial converfe with his patron lord; 

In cups oblivious drowns each care italien, 

And; but om Sundays, hears no chiming bells.” Ps 185" 


The 
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The comparifon of: the bifhop of [Llandaff, as the champion of 
revelation, to an antiquarian cleaning cobwebs from a monument, 


is fit only for burlefque poetry. 


A Colleéion of Trifles in Verfe. By the Rev. Charles Edward 
Stewart, A. M.:&¥c. Fe. gto. $s. /ewed, Bickerftaff. 1797. 


Common-place lines upon common-place fubjects. The author 
has miftaken flippancy for wit. A fhort fpecimen will fuffice. 


‘THE PEACE OFFERING. 


‘ Let foldiers fame and conquefts boatt, 

And failors.on a hoftile coaft 
Acquire each naval trophy ; 

Such fame to me no joy fupplies,’ 

I with to win a nobler prize, 


The friendfhip of fair Sophy. 


* Let plodding f{cholars read.and pore, 
Tautologize in learned lore, 
Old thoughts in new words vamping ; - 
From themes like thefe no pleafures flow, 
My only ftudy is to know 
The with of Sophy Plampin. 


* Let critic Tefty, ftupid devil, 
Condemn my _rhimes in terms uncivil, 
And cry indignant,  O fie ;” 
His cenfures little I regard, 
If the will let me be her bard, 
The bard of lovely Sophy.’ p. 25. 


The ‘ Friendly Criticifms’ which he has annexed to the Takle of 
Contents, are intended to be witty; but unfortunately they are 
true —— 
_ ¢ Epiftle to Mr. Burke... . . + Long and dull 
Trifles toLaura..:...-. ca « Staff 
Trifles to Ladies and Comemnen: . « « Lraft, &c. 


Critical Trifles, in a familiar Epifile to Fohn Fifher, Efq. LL. D, 


By the Rev. Charles Edward Stewart, 8vo, 15. Od. Bicker« 
ftaff. 1797. 


An attempt to ridicule the objections to the Trifles in Verfe. 


William and Ellen, a Tale, \12m0. 64. Reynell, 1796. 


Ellen, the miftrefs of William, is flain by Irving at Kirconnel. 
William purfues him to the North-pole, Ruffia, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. 


‘ Thro’ thick and thin, thro’ wet and dry, 


Thro’ den, and dank, and dub; 3 
li4 Thro’ 
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Thro’ f{cratching briars, bufh and brake, 
Their goary bodies rub.’ P. 17. ; 
Irving flies till he comes to Tartary. 


$ At length he ftop’d as Jank as death, 
And William lank as he, 
Prepar’d to fight as grim as ghofts! 
; A horrid fight to fee.’ P. 17. 
After they have ‘¢ut and flafh’d’ each other, William ‘ hacks 
and hews’ Irving ‘ into pieces fmall,’ and then goes back to Kirs 
connel to die. 
A bad imitation of Biirger’s Leonora, from one of the tranfla- 
tions of which, the author has (to ufe a gentle term) privately dor- 
rowed. — 


The Story of Tom Cole, with Old Father Fhames’s Maledi@ion of 
the Wapping Docks. Addreffed to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
4to, 1s. 6d. Richardfon. 1796. 

It appears that confiderable oppofition has arifen to the fcheme 
of the new docks. Tom Cole, a waterman, fearful for his trade, 
ventures to put in his oar, but not quite fo ¢rimly as we could with, 
Hé is, indeed, out of his element in every refpeét but one—he 
charges eighteen-pence for what is not worth two-pence, 


“RELIGION, 


Profpectus with Specimens of a new Polyylott Bible in Quarto for. the 
Ufe of Englifh Students. By Jofiah Pratt, M. A, Se. gto. 
2s. Rivingtons. 1797. 

. We announce with great pleafure this intended undertaking to the 

eg If the execution fhould be equal to the defign, the work will 

be of great utility to all in this country who have a regard for the 
holy fcriptures. By the learned labours of Kennicott, De Roffi, 

Griefbach, and many others, we are in poffeffion of a purer text of 

the-Old and New Teftament than-any one has feen, from the eftab- 

lifhment of the canon, ‘to'thefe times : and it is a matter of regret to 
ali ferious men, ‘that, with fo great advantages, and with fo many 
able perfons to co-operate in the work, no fteps have been taken 
for correcting the tranflation of the Bible now in common ufe. Its 
many defects and errors are made notorious by the excellent tranf- 
lations lately given of feleét parts of the {cripture; and as the faith 
of a Chriftian fhould be founded on the authorifed declarations. of 
men commiffioned from on high to inftruét mankind, not on the 
mifconceptions of individuals (with tolerable learning indeed, but 
inadequate helps, in the reign of James the Firft), the defign of this 
writer is laudable, to give the fearcher after truth an opportunity of 
comparing the fcriptures in the, vulgar tongue, with the originals 
and verfions of greateft reputation, 

; | The 
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The plan is to publifh a polyglott bible in the following lan- 
guages — the Old Teftament in Hebrew from the text of Van de 
Hooght ; the Samaritan Pentateuch in Hebrew characters ; the Sep- 
tuagint from the edition of Sixtus V, in 1587; the Latin Vulgate 
from the edition of Clement VIII. in 1592 ; the Chaldee Paraphrafe 
of Onkelos or the Pentateuch; and that of Jonathan on the Pro- 
phets : the anonymous one on Hagioprapha will be taken from Wal- 
ton, and that on the Chronicles from the Erpenian MS. publithed 
at Amfterdam in 1715. The Greek Teftament will be given from 
Mill’s edition in 1707; the Syriac verfion from the firft edition 
pubdlifhed by Widmanftad at Vienna 1555; but, for’ the fake of 
Jearners, Hebrew types will be ufed; and the deficiencies in the 
Pefhito will be compenfated from the editions of Pocock and De 
Dieu. With thefe will be combined the common Englifh verfion 
from the Oxford edition of 176g; and the original with the diffe- 
rent verfions will be arranged in columns, fo that the reader may 
eafily compare together any one pafflage in the different languages. 
For various readings, Kennicott, De Roffi, the new edition of the 
Septuagint, Mill, Griefbach, &c. will fupply ample materials; and 
references will occafionally be made to the verfions edited by Bian- 
chini, Sabatier, &c.as well as to the fathers and ecclefiaftical writers, 

From this concife view of the plan, our readers will fee that the 
writer has undertaken a tafk of no fmall difficulty and honour. As 
it is to be publifhed in parts, the public will very foon. fee reafon 
to continue or withdraw their encouragement. _In its prefent afpe& 
there are many things which we highly commend ; but there, are 
fome which appear to us fufceptible of improvement. | The inten- 
tions of Kennicott, and of the fubfcribers to his work, were, with- 
out doubt, that we fhould have an improved Hebrew text; arid we 
fee no reafon why the proper advantage fhould not be taken of his 
notes, by inferting, though fparingly, in the text, an acknowledged 

d reading, noticing in the margin, however, the reading in Van 
der Hooght. Michaelis has, indeed, recommended Mill's edition of 
the New Teftament; but he had not feen the laft edition of Grief- 
bach, which we fhould certainly prefer from the acknowledged ad- 
vantages which this writer had over all his predeceffors. It is certainty 
right to have the vulgar Englifh tranflation; but if fo much honour is 
done to the Latin,, that feveral verfions in that language are to be 
referred to, we think a fimilar condué might be purfued with ad- 
vantage for our own countrymen ; anda column for approved Eng- 
Jith verfions might be: ufefully affixed to that which was publithed 
by authority. In the. Greek, few abbreviations are to be ufed: 
would it not be better to print without any? Thefe abbreviations 
were ufeful to writers, but are of no advantage to printers, and are 
often very troublefome to readers. 

In the Specimen, we perceive, the divifion into verfes in the vulgar 


3 Englith 
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Euglith is retained, but in the other. columns,the. number only is 
retained in the margin. The Englith. mode of divifign is a very 
barbarous one ; and we fee no, reafon why a very wufelefs diftinétion 
fhould be kept up for our language, which is very. properly rejected - 
in the others. The numbers may. be placed, in the margin, and if 
capitals. muft be retained, we ftill recommend fome, attention to the 
fiops. The pointsare excluded fromthe Hebrew : we are forry for it: 
we are not flaves to the Mafora, but we often derive.afliftanee from 
it. ‘The points are at leaft as ufeful as the Latig yerfion. . The 
Greek of the Old Teftament is printed in a differept type from that 
of the New. In the new there is an affectatiqy,of, imitating the 
Parma type, a type to which we are not partial., The omikron— 
the delta—the theta, great and fimall,—the eta—the rho, which is 
not, however, uniformly the fame, and feveral other letters, are 
pinched. together, or. twifted in a manner to us very, difagreeable, 
We are in daily expefation of a new Greek’.type, from. the 
man,_beft qualified, perhaps, in Europe, to form one; and if- it 
fhould be cut before this work is, in the prefs, the .edior- will do 
well to.avail bimfelf of fuch an advantage. The Hebrew type isa 
good one ; the introduction of the ftops in the Paraphrafe and Sa- 
maritan verfion we fhall probably be better pleafed with, when we 
have been more accuftomed to them. 

We approve of many of the fentiments of this fpirited writer on 
propofing his work as a candidate for public encouragement... The 
¢ontempt of revelation among Chriftians merits the ftrongeft repres 
henfion; but we know no mark of greater contempt, nor one 
which deferves feverer chaftifement, than the negleét to render the 
Englifh Bible a more faithful verfion of the original. Our editor 
has not ufed too ftrong a word in ftigmatifing a, prevailing notion 
cancerning fubfcription to the thirty-nine articles, adopted from 
men high in the chyrch — 


* for’ (fays' he) ‘it feems one of the abortions of the prefent 
age, that an unity of confeffion may be equally acceptable to the 
God of ‘Truth, whether accompanied or not by an unity of inten- 
tion and meaning.” pP. 10. 


We agree with him alfo that it is — 


* another abortion of the prefent age, that no truth fhould be 
prefented to the mind, till the mind can judge of its nature and 
evidence ; which is founded upon fuch a falfe view of human na- 
ture, and is fo abfurdly oppofed to all the reafon and experience of 
mankind, that it fearcely merits any attention. Thefe principles, 
however, ought to be few and fimple. The wholé fyftem of truth 
in the fcriptures refts upon a few grand and fimple principles; and 
it feems to have been the defign of God to prefent thefe principles 
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by various writers, in very. different. manners and forms, under 
every variety of ciroumftances, and fanctioned by every motive 
that can operate upon the.mind ; that while the revelation of his 
will fhould carry with it an internal evidence of its authenticity, 
by, the concentration and perfect agreement of all this variety. in, the 
effential, principles, itanight be an inexhauftible mime for the em- 
ployment of .every devout mind, where the fimpleft. may collec 
fterling gold; and where the moft acute and fkilful may always find 
a‘ hidden treafure.” P10, 


Upon the‘ whole, we admire the fpitit of the undertaker: we 
beg ‘him’ to refledt— 


Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recufent. 

We hope to hear.that he meets with a patronage fimilar to that 

which diftinguifhied the firft tranflators.of the Bible; and we fhall 

be happy in giving our friendly cheers or admonitions in the pro- 
prefs of the work, — 

A Sermon on Suicide, preached at St, Botolph’s Bifhopsgate, at the 
Anninerfary of the Royal Humane Society, on Sunday the 26th Day 
of Mazel, 1797, by G. Gregory, D. D. Author of Effays Hiftori- 
cal and Moral, the Economy of Nature, Se. With an Appendix, 
containing a brief Account of Jome of the moft remarkable Cafes of 
Suicide which have fallen under the Cognizance of the. Society ; 

_ the Procefs for reforing Animation in fuch Gafes; and two Odes 
recited at the, Anniverfary Feftival. 8vo. 1s, Dilly. 1797. 


We are pleafed'to tearn from this difcourfe, that, fince the firft 
inftitution of the fociety, two thoufand one hundred and eighty-five 
perfons have been faved from death by its exertions. Of this num- 
ber three hundred and fifty were guilty of an attempt at fuicide,—a 
circumftance which fufficiently juftifies the preacher in the choice 
of this ‘topic’ for his difcourfe, The fubject is in general very 
well treated ; but we muft be permitted to doubt, whether fuicide 
prevails now more than in former times; and, confequently, whe- 
ther * the prevalénce*is to be attributed to the decline of religious 
principle ;* nor do we well fee why atheifts and infidels fhould be 
peculiarly diftinguifled as addicted to this vice, much lefs that they 
fhould be driven from fociety. 


‘ Let atheifts and infidels herd together; they are company 
only for each other. They can afford neither improvement nor 
pleafure to a good man. The Chriftian difgraces himfelf who af- 
focigteswith them ; and the weak or ill-informed mind expofes itfelf 
to a danger, greater than any other which. the artifices of Satan can 
{pread before him,’ P. 19, 

The propofed ftigma would make thefe tet iit men of too 
much confequence ; and by mixing in fociety they are more likely 
to be reformed themfelves than to corrupt others, 


We 
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We are alfo not inclined to join with the doétor in his affertion, 
that, by attacking ‘ atheifm and infidelity, he has ftirred a neft of , 
hornets.’ There are but few in this country, and their fting is 
harmlefs. We are forry, however, that the author has fo little en- 
couragement in his fupport of the church, as not eventually to * lofe 
by its total deftruction, any emolument which is worth an effort to 
retain ;’ for furely, the zealand talents fhown by him in various pub- 
2 Reatious, might have entitled him to fome fhare of notice from our 
écclefiaftical governors. If his merit, however, is not likely to ad- 
vance him, he will have the fatisfaction in his own mind, of bearing 
a faithful teftimony to the truth of religion ; and he has been very 
ufefully employed in promoting the caufe of a very excellent in- 


ftitution. 
The Doétrines of the Church of Rome examined. By the Rev. Bryan. 
Jon Bromwich, A. M. 8va 2s, Pridden. 1797, 

Popery is growing out of fafhion, and its errors may be Pointed 
out without acrimony ; but where there are fo many, the imputa- 
tion of any opinion to it, which the Romifh .church does not ac- 
knowledge, i is not at any time, and particularly in her prefent fallen 
ftate, juttifiable. Now the chureh of Rome does not pretend to be 
the catholic church from its grandeur; for its grandeur is acciden- 
tal, not effential to univerfality ; and this point does not feem to 
have been ftudied by our author any more than the fuppofed 
claim of the pope to the fovereignty in temporal affairs, —a fove- 
reignty. which has always been denied by the beft catholic writers. 
Thefe are trivial errors in our author: but when we find him affert- 
ing that * a real papift will {tick at no crime, however inhuman, to 
fupport his erroneous reliyion,’ our pen falls from our hands, and we 
cannot give ourfelves the trouble of refuting his other abfurd no- 
tions of popery, as our readers, we are perfuaded, will, from that 
fingle extract, form a decifive judgment of the general 1a of the 


work, 
Three Letters, addreffed to the Readers of Paine’s ox Reafon, 
By One of the People called Cetpfiees. 8v0, 6d. Darton “ee 


Harvey. 1797- 7 
Thefe letters are written with the beft intention, proceed from a 
ferious and devout mind, and deferve to be ‘put into the hands of 
fuch perfons as may be mifled by the fophiftry of Paine, we have 
not time to enter into the whole of the controverfy. 
Candid Reafons for renouncing the Principles of AntiPeede:Baptifin; 
By Peter Edwards, Sc. 8vo. 35. fewed. Chapman, 1795. 
The author was a baptift minifter, who, rejeéting his former prace 
tice, gives the reafons for this change in his opinion, He difcuffes 
the arguments in the ufual manner, without any claim to novelty 
or perfpicuity; and he is as-tedious as any of the maintainers of 
either fide of the queftion, 
| The 
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The Principles of Antipedocbapti/m, and the Pra&ice of Female 
_ Communion completely confifient. In Anfwer to the Arguments and 
Objedtions of Mr. Peter Edwards in his Candid Reafons: with 
Animadverfions on his Temper and Conduc? in that Publication. 
The Preface and Notes, by Fames Dore. 12mo. 1s, 6d. But- 


ton. 17965. 

In almoft every age of Chriftianity, difputes have taken place 
on the fubject of baptifms and the late feceflion of a Mr. Edwards, 
from the fe& in which he was once a minifter, has excited an 
alarm among the baptifts, though it has fcarcely reached the mem- 
bers of the eftablifhed church, or been noticed, indeed, by thofe 
of the other perfuafions. From an accident, the pamphlets relating 
to this controverfy were miflaid;, and it is now fo long fince they 
were publifhed (for they made their appearance in 1795), that we 
are almof tempted to fet them fink without notice into oblivion. 
Mr. Edwards, on the renunciation of his old opinions, publifhed 
‘Candid Reafons’ for his conduct ; in which, however, were fome 
expreffions on his former brethren, which make the title of candid 
very queftionable. His arguments are examined in the work be- 
fore us; but nothing new is advanced on either fide. The quef- 
tion itfelf has its difficulties, and might be inveftigated without lofs 
of temper on both fides. The méaning of the word dapltife na- 
tutally excites the ufual ferment. The anti-baptift wifhes to change 
the fenfe of the word; the baptift retains the original meaning : 
for we have no {cruple, inthis refpect, to give our decifive opinion 
in favour of the baptift, that no inftance can be brought, either 
from fcripture or the profane writers, in which famnta, Baru, 
and Bamtioux, mean to /prinkle, and /prinkling. 

For a long time, the praétice of the Chriftian world correfponded 
with the meaning of the word baptife ; at the prefent time, the ad- 
vantage, in point of numbers, is in favour of the anti-baptifts ; 
for, though the Greek church, which ftill retains baptifm, is widely 
fpread over Ruffia, Poland, Greece, and Afia, yet the number of 
its members is much fmaller than that of the catholics; and the 
fects of difperfed baptifts, among the proteftants, bearing a {maller 
proportion to the laft body, the preponderance is very confiderable 
im favour of anti-baptifm. The reafons for changing the rite, it is 
not neceflary. here to examine, as the baptifts themfelves no longer 
confider the rite as neceflary to falvation. 

The greater part of this work is taken up with the very trifling 
difpute about the meaning of the word aynp, and the facramental 
rite. Avnp certainly means, in general, maz in oppofition to woman ; 
but there are cafes in which this term is ufed, or the mafculine 
gender of a pronoun is fubftituted, when the female is included 
with the male in the precept or the remark. 

But there are many real difficulties, which the writer does not 


feem to have confidered, There are not many paflages relative to 
this 
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this rite of baptifm : in the precept, ‘is evidently fuppofed inftrue- 
tion preparatory to”baptifm ; but when a nation has embraced 
Chriftianity, the queftion is, whether it can, ftri@ly fpeaking, be 
the objet of the precept. Again, why fhould aie baptift be fo 
anxious about any rite relating to infants 2, If the rite is not that of 
baptifm, the queftion can fcarcely be faid to relate to: him; and 
thoughwe highly applaud him, if, upon cdnviétion of the rectitude 
of the meafure, he fubmits to boptitin,— and highly cenfure thofe 

mbers of other Chriftian communities who. deride a rite cere 
/teinly pra&tifed by our Saviour and his apeftles,—yet the mode.of. 
introdcing an infant into the.church by other eas fhould not 
appear to him of mach confequence, Let him be‘ fatisfied with 
the confcientious difcharge of what -he thinks. his duty ; and let 
others perform theirs with equal integrity. The baptift no longer 
thinks that baptifm is effential to Chriftianity : nor do the church 
of England; the prefbyterian’ and independent communitiés, 
think their rite indifpenfably neceffary for infants. 


The Baptifm of Abortives defended: by the demonfirative Arguments. 
of Mr. Peter Edwards, in his Candid Reafons, for renouncing the 
Principles of Antipaedobaptijm. By a Native of New York. 
12mo. id, Button. 1795. | 


The Right of Infants to the Lord’s Supper d ofended : by the dag 
frrativé Arguments of Mr. Peter Edwards, in his Candid Rea-. 
fons, for renouncing -the Principles of Antipaedobaptr{m. By a 
Native of New-York. 12m. 1d. Button. 1795. 

Fhe titles of thefe Wotinrar are fufficiently explanatory of their 
contents. 


The Candour-of Mr. Peter Edwards exhibited. And' his curious 
Reafons for renouncing Antipedobaptifm examined. By a plain 
Countryman, 12mo. Od. Button. 1795+ 


The author, under the charaéter of q plain countryman, brings 
forward the ufual argumebts iu favour of baptifm againft. {prin- 
klings defends Mr. Booth againft Mr. Edwards, and confutes the 
arguinents of the latter, derived from circumcifion, infant member- 
fhip, women’s.communion, &c. We may remark here the im- 
propriety, of ufing the term pedobapti/m by baptifts : for they thus. 
allow that the rite ufed over children.is baptifm; whereas, accord 
ing to, their fyftem, it is no fuch thing ; and they are fighting about 
a firaw. ,. But baptifts and anti-baptifts will do well to,confider the 
precept of our Saviour on, this fubje. There is no/sdifpute on 
the term. wabnreusate ; and wemay know, if we.pleafe, when we 
are really the difciples of Chrift;,.and wheni we become real difci- 
ples'of our Saviour, this controvetfy will-be.of little impertance. ., 


: 7 . ' > 
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4a improved Syfem of Logic, and anew Theory of Candour, exem- 
. plified in Mr, Peter Edwards's“ Candid Reafous, for renouncing 
the Principles of Antipadobaptifm.” In a Letter to a Fricud. 
12mo. 4d, Buttons 1795. 

Ironical precepts of logic, with references to Mr. Edwards’s 

‘ Candid Reafons.’ But. the author is under an egregious miftake, 

if be thinks, that.he shas-gained any ‘thing by this poor attempt at 

wit,, ia which if -he -had fucceeded better, we fliould have faid hae 
it was wit mifapplied, 

A Defence of Tifant Baptifm, its bef? Confatation : being a Reply 
to Mr. Peter Bitwards's Candid Reafons for renilicing | the Prin- 
ciples of Anti-pieido-bapti/m, on his own Ground, by Fofeph Kings 
torn, ome 6d. Button. 1795. 


© The popularity of Mr. Edwards’s publication Sige» are makes 
it ferioufly deferve the attention of Chriftians.’ P. I. 


So fays this auther ; and, to thake his antagonift, we have a long 
ftory about. infant charch- -memberfhip.. We hope that the pepu- 
larity of this piece alfo has not provoked an anfwer; for we fhould 
be forry to wade through more ituff of the fame kind, foreign from 


the queftion in difpute. 
| N.Q'Vv E£ L &. 


Count Donamar: or, the Errors of Senfibility : a Series of Letters 
written in the Time of the Seven Years War, tranflated from the 
German. 3 Vols. 12m0, 10s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1797. 


It is not eafy to difcover what certain writers mean by the word 
Jenfibility. It has an impofing found; and its acceptation is too 
frequently :arbitrary. What are here called the errors of /enfbility, 
are the crimes which arife from lawleis love and ambition; and it 
muft be confefled they are here prefented in the moft faicinating 
form. That this is a work of genius, is indifputable. The ftory 
is original, the events combined with fingular felicity, and the cha- 
ractérs preferved with a critical attention to mature. The language 
abonnds in fplendid imagery, ftriking turns of fentiment, anda 
glow of paffion, not unworthy of thegreatett of poets. But, while we 
do this juftice to the author’s talents, we muft regret that they have 
been mifapplied,. and that the general tendency of the work is not 
favourable to. virtue. The fulordinate charatters, indeed, fpeak 
the -words of * truth and fobernets.;’ bat thofeon whom the eye is 
principally fixed, and who molt powerfitlly intereft the affections, 
are furniflied with the argument which perverts, and the fafcina- 
tion which feduces) ~ If to this we add that the reader is conduéted 
to. the bed 6f lawicfsilove, through a {éries of moft voluptuous pre- 
paration, we have given that caution which. is pecttiarly our pros 
vince, and which no-confiderations.of genius ought to induce ar- 
viewer to fupprefs. ) 


Women 
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Women as they are. A Novel, in Four Volumes. By Mrs. Pats 
- fons, Author of Myfterious Warnings, Sc. amo, 125. fewed. 


Lane. 1796. 

Although there are many inftructive leffons prefented in this no- 
vel, we fear there is lefs amufement than our young readers will 
expect. As a compofition, the ftory is rather deficient in intereft ; 
the events, however various, being of the common kind, and end- 
ing in a manner which cannot fail to be anticipated. The fault of 
which we complained in noticing Myferious Warnings *, occurs here 
likewife, the author introducing a number of perfons and events, 
which have no*conne¢tion with the principal ftory, and unneceffa- 
rily interrupt the reader’s attention. We muft alfo take the 
liberty to add, that Mrs. Parfons ought to have thrown fome ingredi- 
ents into the compofition of her heroine, more’ capable of account- 
ing for her fall from virtue than mere vanity. Upon the whole, 
however, Women as they are is one of thofe novels which ferve to 
detach pleafure from its alliance with vice, and may be fafely re- 
commended to thofe young perfons whofe tafte has not been viti- 
ated by an abfurd attachment to what is unnatural or myfterious. 


Parental Duplicity; or, the Power of Artifice. A Novel. By 
P.S.M. 3 Vols. t2mo, tos, 6d. fewed. Kearfley: 1797. 


The heroine of this novel ‘is perfuaded, by the artifice of her 
father, fir Charles Beverly, to marry a profligate nobleman, al4 
though factedly engaged to the man of her heart, and with her fa- 
ther’s approbation. The gaming debts of her father, which the 
nobleman undertook to pay, drove him to this infamous facrifice of 
his daughter’s happinefs. The nobleman goes abroad with his 
bride, and, after a feries of cruel and infulting ufage, procures her 
to be confined in an old caftle, from which, however, fhe con- 
trives to efcape, and retires for immediate protection to a convent. 
In the mean time her hufband is killed in a duel, and fhe returns 
to England, and is united to her former lover. 

Readers of novels will perceive that this fable is not new. ‘It is 
managed, however, with ‘much {kill, and produces a very lively 
intereft in the fate of all the parties. The charaéters are drawn 
with confiftency ; and the incidents, though leading to a conclufion 
which the reader will forefee, are recounted in a manner which keeps. 
up the attention throughout the whole. It is not the fault of the: 
writer, that the character and conduét of a fir Charles Beverly, 
and a lord Stanton, are common. It is fufficient that he has depict- | 
ed them with fuccefs, and held them up once more to public indig- 
nation. It is alfo a merit in this work, that he has preferved unity 
of defign, and avoided that crowd of ufelefs charaéters which 


weaken the effeét of the main a 





* See Crit. Rev. Vol, XVI p. 474- Hy, 
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Horrid’ Myfteries.. A Story... .From the German, of the Marguiséof- 
Groffe. | By. Ps Will, 4 Fols..12mo. ~ 125, fewed, » pesto 
1796, 

The tranflator informs us, in his Preface, that the events rélahed 
by marquis Carlos de. G conftitute a gteat part of his‘own 
hiftory, which whoever reads this work will think the: moft ims 
probable affertion ever made.—He adds, that ‘ the fubfequent pages 
are, indeéd, no \pattern. of .a perfec romance ;’, no—nor a pattern 
of any thing elfes More:grofs and abfurd nonfenfe was furely nevet 
put together under the name of adventures, ‘We fufpeét that this 
work has been tranflated by another hand, and under another.name: 
The work from which the prefent appears to be taken, as»far as 
concerns the general outline, is entitled the Vidtim of Magical Delus 
fron, and was reviewed by us; in September, 1795: The hero of 
that novel was deluded by pretended conjurers, and took an active 
part in the revolution of Portugal, in 1641; and the purpofe of ‘the 
work was to guard againft fuperftition. The hero of the performance 
now under review is pretendedly a dupe tothe i//uminés, who are ac- 
cufed of confpiring againft all Chriftian ftates-and churches—We fay 
pretendedly a dupe, for when we add that fome of the incidents of 
the former novel ‘are almoft literally copied into the prefent, we 
cannot help being furprifed that the marquis of Groffe borrowed , 
with fo little diferetion, and that Mr. P. Will fhould tranflate with 
‘fo little recollection. The marquis, indeed, may plead that he 
might invent a ftory, which another man might invent>at the fame 
time ; but we furely "had reafon to expect that Mr. Will, who trans~ 
lated ‘both, fhould exprefs fome furprife at fo aftonithinig a Coinci- 
dence as -what occurs in chap. iv. of Horrid Myferies, and'in vol. 
i. ps 87, et-fegq. of the Vidtim of Magical Delufion. , | 


The Orphans of Snowden. A Novel. By Mifs Gunning. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 105. 6d. Boards. Lowndes. 1797, 


From a frequent exercife of ber pen, Mifs Gunning feems to 
have acquired a facility of writing; but her claims to the merit of 
good compofition. are, Jefs apparent, It may be proper, however, 
before we pronounce our opinion of. her prefent performance, to 
trace the outlines of the fubject. Montgomery, having forfeited 
his fhare of his father’s property by entering into thé matrimonial 
ftate, is reduced to the humble {tation of a wood-cutter; is fud- 
denly deferted by his wife; ‘and dies in ignorance of her fitiiation. 
and circumftances.-- His two children (Lewis and Loretta) retire 
from the mountains of Snowdon ip fearch of fubfiftence, at the 
Fefpective ages of feven and eight years; and are engaged by an 
exhibitor of monkeys, that he may profit by their finging. and 
dancing. They lofe him in the courfe of their peregrinations; but 
{oon meet with a new friend, by whom they are ‘hofpitably enter- 
_ tained aad carefully educated. While they are thus dccommodated, 


_ Carr. Rev. Vor. ¥ XT. Dec. 1797. Kk” a Bafonet 
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a baronet introduces himfelf to their proteétor, and confeffes that 
he had carried off their‘mother; but declares, that -he had made no 
attempt upon her honour, as her forcible feparation from her family 
had difordered her intellects. He takes. Lewis as his companion in 
a voyage ; and, in the mean time, Loretta captivates a young peer, 
who had aéted as the friend of her mother. Lewis is adopted as 
the heir of the baronet, and obtains the hand of an amiable young 
lady : his fifter is married to the peer ; and both fuffer their regret 
for the lofs of their parent (who, though fhe'recovers her reafon; 
dies in a decline) to be abforbed in the happinefs of their new fitu- 
ations. 

The incidents of this tale are not remarkable for novelty, for 
variety, or for the intereft which they excite. The ftory, jejune 
in itfelf, is not much improved by the mode of recital : affectation 
and frivolity alternately prevail ; and, though fome traits of nature 
and pathos are obfervable, the volumes contain little that can pleafe 
or inftruct. 3 


Wali Colville: or, a Young Man's firff Entrance into Life. A 
Novel. 8vo. 45. Boards. Lee and Hurft. 1797. 


. The ftory of this novel expofes in lively colours the dangeroug 
diffipation, of which the higher ranks of the army have (we fear 
too juftly) been accufed. The hero, Walth Colville, fon of lord 
Suffex, with difficulty obtains his father’s leave to take a commif- 
fion in the guards, for the fake of accompanying his friend Charles, 
the fon of fir William Stanhope. Charles, a giddy. young man, 
plunges into the excefles. of the town ; and Colville, who is de- 
fcribed as poffefling a very engaging perfon, together with the moft 
amiable manners and principles, bécomes by degrees implicated in 
the difficulties of his thoughtlefs friend, and is occafionally tre- 


" ‘panned into the vices of the profligate part of their military affociates. 


The novel happily concludes with the reformation and marriage of 
the two young: men. As a fpecimen of the author’s talents, we 
fele& the interviews of Colville and Stanhope, with their refpec- 
tive families, previous to their departure from London. 


* Walth and his friend, eager to emerge from the fhades of Col- 
ville, hurried their departure with their natural impetuofity, and 
foon beheld the. enchanting hour arrive that was to convey them 
from a fequeftered manfion to the gay {quares of London. At the 
requeft of Charles, Colville breakfafted at Hurft Lodge, to bid fare- 
wel to Sir William Stanhope, who parted from his fon with the care- 
Aefs indifference of a modern father ; only defiring him to keep with- 
in the limits of his eftablidhment, as otherwife he. would pay none 
of Ais debts. Lady Stanhope: fhed a few motherly tears, as he rofe 
"to leave her; and his fifter Harriet, who was in all refpeéts the wo- 
tman of fafhion, coldly nodded her head to him as fhe took her feat 
at the breakiaft-tabie; and bidding him tell the Cheviot family. i 
y 6 fhe 
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fhe thould be in town in the latter end ofthe feafou, bade him 

good bye with the utmoft fang froid. — At home Walth faw a wide 

difference': on entering the parlour, he found his father alone. 

whofe, face, as he raifed it on their approach, was expreffive of all 

a parent ought to feel on fo momentous an occafion. Walth drew 

a deep figh — his heart funk : even the thoughtlefs Charles looked 
rave, and fat down in filence, 

“ The carriage has been waiting this half hour,” faid lord Suffex 
after a paufe; * had you not better go?’’—He fpoke this with a 
forced {mile, and the young men rofe.~ In the hall the baron fuds 
denly ftopped, and catching Colville in his arms, folded him to his 
breaft with, true parental fondnefs.—* Blefs you, my dear boy?” 
faid he, releafing him-from his embrace ; “ return to me but what 
you now are, and I can afk-no more.’ Remember, that rafhnefs ig 
not valour: that duelling is not the aé& of great or good minds : 
extravagance is not liberality : nor can’pleafure be found in intem- 
perance. Remember, that your father’s peace hangs upon your 
virtue; and that your future condué& muft eftablifh or annihilate it 
for ever ! recolledt, that I will forgive impridences, but never will 

pardon exceffes. You have thought yourfelf capable of -refifting 

ersion an¢ I confent to your flinging yourfelf in its way; but 

ware of forfeiting the word you have given me, to return to me 
with a pure heart.” 

* Walth turned back as he concluded; the tears of affe&tion were 
in his eye; his heart dreaded ‘itfelf ; and. for a moment he wifhed 
to efcape from what had once been his ftrongeft defire. —“ O, fird 
I fear —1 fear I have not enough confidered,’’ faid he, in a hefi- 
tating voice, while he grafped the hand of his father. Lord Suffex 
read his foul: he faw it powerfully actuated by tendernefs, and 
foftened by parting; yet he ftill beheid there the fame ftrong de» 
fire of accompanying his friend. He replied only by another fond 
adieu ; and recommending Colville to the care of Stanhope, faw 
them leap into the poft coach, and then turned into the neues? 


P. 24. 
Thefe paffages evince a tefpettahle portion of difcrimination and 


fentiment. 
MEDICIN E, 


Praétical Effays and Remarks on that Species of Con/umption inci- 
dent to Youth, from Puberty to: Twenty-five Years and upwardg, 
commonly called Tabes ‘Dorfaliz ; with an Account of the Nature, 
Caufes, and Cure of that Diftemper ; in which are demonftrated, 
the baneful Effects of feeret and excefive Venery om particular 
Fun&ions of the Animal Economy. With Hifories of fingular 
Cafes, occurring in the Author's Praéice during the laff ten 
Years, and the Mode of Treatment found fuccefefuil in their Cures. 
By St. Fokn Neale. Svo. 25. 6d. Walker. 1797. 


‘That the writer of thefe remarks may have jult conceptions of 
Kk2 the 
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*, a MoNntTuLy CATALOGUE. 
He pature of the difeafe « on’ which he-treaté, We thall not attempt to 
a but if he have, they aré certainly concedied from the fight 
his readers ; for, though we have patiently laboured through 
more than one hundred tedious pages, we have not been able to 
golled. any diftinét idea of the diforder. The work is hot, how- 
ever, defective in point of quantity ; though little can be faid either 
avour of the. quality, or the vehicle in which it is conveyed, 
Wit regard to the latter, indeed, we have fometimes betn dif- 
poled. to fulpeet the author of dealing a little ih, the language of 
quackery ; and .the opinion has been ‘fothewhat confirmed’ by the 
reguent recurrence of fuch expreffions as thefe—“ my mode of prac- 
tice’? —™ the method Mr. Neale has laid down,” &¢. &¢Y | 
‘We ‘hall not, however, pafs judgment on the author without ' a 
hearing., b Let the following paflage therefore fpeak for bith. * , 


-a Thefe ‘are common fymptoms.which are, the companions of. 1 
difeafe, not -all,arifing from the fame fource, but differing, as the 
particular perfons whom it attacks are more or lefs fubjegt t to foale 
fingularities in their,conftitution and habit, Whatever ftomach 
geiierates acidities fran) fermentation, or a patrefactive difpofition, 
in the alimentary, fluids, and folids..mixed, is {ure to, be vifited. pi 
or.lefs with, this difeafe. I, hhall, endeavour to fhew,, that all vey 
mifchiefs may fometimes arife in the ftomach, from, the byeapany 
of the nérves,: withswhich jit more or lefs communicates, all over 
ouriwhole frame. I will then. deduce the,method, whichis, oft 
probable to effectuate a cure, founded on the bafis of long ee 
and expériencé,.. Let,it be. remembered, that the. effyvia which 
efcapes from vegetables and putrid:animal fubftances, is wonderful 
Gn repelling the fire from the animal, body, This which; it does 
tetally im: a large, quantity, it}does in an inferior degree in. a_lefs. 
Health i is a.due degree of animal fire, actuating ‘the mechanifm of 
the Leman body. . Above or below this, to a certain degree,, makes 
‘what :is:called high fpirits. and low, To create. vivacity and gay 
difpoftions, it is only neceffary to attain the true degree ‘of health, 
gauhichjis.g8; below this, as we defcend, uneafy feniations accom- 
pany the deficiency. Above it to a confiderable degree, anxiety j is 
the attendant alfo. The pureft health and.eafe is moft cerrditily at 
the degree of 98; the heart is then aftuated moft agreeably to its 
fabric, the dilating and tontractiné powers being then in‘ thevtrueft 
‘equilibrium, which creates the fenfation of eafe and health ;. above 


‘or below this becomes anxiety and'pait.’ Pp. 19. RORTOD 


_ This’ is furely fufficiently intelligible.’ It fhows “at dues the 
writer’s extenfive knowledge, and “his talents as_a mediéal rea- 


, foner ! — On the methods of cure, the author is not lets luminous 
or Jefs interefting. 


An Illuftration of the Analogy between Fi egetableng d Animal Pare 
turition, By A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S.L. EE. Sve, . i5- 
Cadell and Davies. 1797. re 


‘To the philofophical mind, nothing is perhaps more pleafing than 
the 
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the diftovery of thofe divalogies that exift among the works of na- 
tire: yet, in purfting fuch inquiriés, there are more difficultiés 
than is generally apprehended, Thofe refemblancés that feem at 
firft extretnely obvious, foon leave the traveller to explore his Way 
by-a kind of twilight, infenfibly declining into darknefs, 

- This is exaétly,.the fituation of Dr. Hunter in, his attempts to 
trace the analogy which he fuppofes to exift between the parturi- 
tion of animals «and the unfolding of vegetable produéts. _ For, 
however ftriking the, analogy may appear, in a few particulars, it 
will foon be perceived, from a furvey ofthe whole, that there is 
very little refemblance between the procefs of germination in vege- 
tables and that of parturition in animals. 


An Appeal to the Gentlemen fiudying Medicine at the Univerfiy 
of Edinburgh. By Francifco ‘Solano Conftancio, M. D. &c. 
Second Edition, with a Preface and a Poffcript by a Friend of 
“the ‘Author. 8vo0.' 6d. ‘Mudie and Murray. 1797. 


While it continues to be the cuftom of univerfities to conduct 
the byfinefs: of graduation in a dead language, it is obvious. that 
fquabbles muft frequently occur, But, in the prefent inftance, 
whether the candidate _pofiefied that portion of knowledge which 
was fuficient to qualify him for a medical degree or not, there 
feems, from the ftatement here given, to have been a want OF prc 
per decorum in. his examinations, and of liberality in not admitting 
liim to undergo them a fecond time, 

». We are not, however, difpofed to believe that the profeffors’ in 
the univerfity of Edinburgh are fo very ignorant as he has reprefent- 
ed ‘them, or that they were capable of rejecting him from a mean 


~~ of revenge. 
DR. ALM. A, 


‘The Shipwreck. A Comic Oprah In Two A&s. Written by Sa- 
muel Fames Arnold, As performed at the Theatres Royal, Dre 
ry-Lane. 2m0,’ 1s. /Cawthorn. 1797. 

The fuccefs of this opera, if it ever had any, muft have been 
owing to the mufic. The dialogue is meagre, and the charaéters 
are very poor and common-place, except the fketch of a fentimental 
Smuggler, which, in the prefent ftate of dramatic writing, may ap- 
pear to have the charm of novelty. 


The Hone? Thieves: a Farce. In Two A&s. Altered from the 
Committee. By T. Knight. Firft a&ed at the Theatre- Royal, 
 Covent-Garden, May 9, 1797,. 12mo, 6d, Cawthorn. 1797. 
This ‘is an alteration from fir Robert Howard’s comedy of :the 
Committee, or the Faithful Irifiman, and may be added to the 
many proofs already on record, that alterations are not always im- 
provements, 


MIS- 
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& Letter to the Hon. Thomas Erfkine, with a Poftfeript to the Right 

' Hon. Lord Kenyon, upon their Condué at the Trial of Thomas 
Williams, for publifhing Paine’s Age of Reafox, By Folin Mar- 
tin, Solicitor for the Defendant. 12ma 6d. Smith. ' 1797. 


Paine’s Age of Reafon has had a fair trial before the public. We 
have examined the arguments on both fides of the queftion ; and, 
in our opinion, it was a proof not only of the author's inability to 
conduét his argument, but had been ufeful to the public by the 
opportunities which it had given to able advocates of defending the 
truth of our religion. From ‘the bar of impartial criticifm it has 
been moved into a judicial court, and has been condemned undes 
certain technical terms of law. Some part of the proceedings of that 
court are arraigned in the pamphlet before us, and the condué_of 
the advocate for the profecution is efteemed highly cenfurable. 

The attorney for the defendant had given notice to the profecu- 
tors to produce the Bible into court. This excitesa moft violent 
ferment in the mind‘of Mr. Erfkine, and he treats the attorney as 
worthy to be ftruck off the rolls for his conduét. The attorney 
vindicates himfelf : and, indeed, we fee nothing inthe notice, but 
what was ftriétly proper; for in a trial of which the Bible was the 
bafis, there might affuredly be occafion for all parties concerned in 
the trial, to confult it. : 

We lament that fuch a profecution was ever inftituted ; and we 
fee with regret that the writer of this pamphlet has fo great an ad- 
vantage over Mr. Erfkine, by contrafting his conduct and 
fpeech on this and other fimilar occafions., It looks very ill, that a 

bookfeller, fo long a time after the gereral circulation of a 
work, fhould have been fixed upon as the obje& of a profecution; 
that the adverfaries of our religion fhould have any ground for fay- 
ing that thé book was condemned without proper evidence or trial ; 
and that the. jury were not called upon by Mr, Ertkine, as 
upon another occafion, to take the book out of court, and 
compare the parts attached with the context and conclufion. 
In a trial of this nature, the judge, profecutor, and jury, “have a 
folemn duty to fulfil; and the greater the bias in their minds againft- 
the defendant, the more cautious fhould they be in. forming a judg- 
ment; and the more tenacious of forms, that at leaft the appear- 
ance of juftice fhould be preferved. We have paid more attention 
to the book, probably, than any man in Weftminfter-hall : we 
condemn it upon the principles of right reafoning, and our convic- 
tion of the truth of Chriftianity: yet we muft fay, that, with this 
conviction’on our minds, we cannot reconcile ourfelves to the idea 
of a poor tradefman being punifhed for what he could not poffibly 
prefume to be an offence, when fo many of his fyperiors had pub- 


- dithed the book with impunity, and it had been the object of pub- 


lic controverfy, 
: A Wad 
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A Word of gentle Admonition to Mr. Gilbert Wakefield : oecafioned 
by “his Letter to William Wilberforce, Efq. on the Subjedt of 
his late “Publication.” By ¥$. Waths, LL.D. Sv. 15. 
Cawthorn. 1797. 


That Mr. Wakefield ftands in need of a péentle admonition, his 
beft friends will not deny. We ourfelves have fometimes attempt= 
ed to check the warmth of his zeal, or at leaft to moderate its ex- 
prefion. Dr, Watkins wifhes to partake of the fame_labour of 
love ; and while he vindicates Mr, Wilberforce’s doétrines, chaf- 
tifes Mr. Wakefield with no unfriendly hand. ;The fum of the 
whole nzatter is, however, that they who diflike Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Chriftianity will not think it eftablifhed by this vindication; and 
they who can excufe Mr. Wakefield’s intemperance of expreffion, 
on: account of his learning and argument, will perfift in thinking’ 
that he has proved the charge of inconfiftency againft Mr. Wilber- 
force. Pelitical allufions, which Dr. Watkins thinks blamable, 
were abfolutely unavoidable. It is impoffible to appreciate the re- 
ligion of a member of parliament, without adverting to his conduct 
as a politician; and how far the fupport of Mr. Pitt’s meafures is 
reconcilable with the religion of Jefus, notwithftanding what is ad- 
vanced in this pamphlet, {till remains a matter of doubt. 


Obfervations upon a Treatife entitled a Defcription of the Plain of 
Troy, by Monfieur le Chevalier. By Facob Bryant. 4to. 45. 
Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


Though, in order of publication, this traét preceded that on the 
Trojan war *, it was much more recently written. Partly, there- 
fore, on this account, and partly from the new light in which the 
fubject is placed. by the laft mentioned difquifition, we have defer- 
red to notice it till now. 

If the Troy of the Iliad were a fiction, it were ia vain to vifit 
Phrygia for its remains; and it muft be allowed that all attempts hi- 
therto to afcertain where it ftood, are fhown by Mr. Bryant to have 
failed. 

It has been faid that the obfervations of M. le Chevalier were 
made at the expenfe and for the ufe of the Comte Choifeul Gouffer. 
How far this may be true, we have no authority to affirm; but the 
public will foon be informed by the count himfelf, in a work in- 
tended for publication this autumn, which will not only contain 
what the count has ta offer on the fubjeé&, but alfo the obfervations 
of other travellers, with a tractate on the local fcenery of the Iliad, 
by major Miiller of Gottingen. 

Mr. Bryant, i in the work before us, has very properly reprehended 
M., le Chevalier and his-editor, for the illiberality they have fhown 
towards men much their fuperiors; and has brought together a va- 
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* Sce page 130. 
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riety of interefting remarks which cannot fail to; render his work en- 
tertaining and inftruétive. 

We cannot clofe this article, however, without cenfuring the 
manner in»which this treatife, atid that on “the Trojan war, have 
both paffed the prefs. “They not only {warm ‘with blunders, but 
for types and typography are inferior to the general ftyle even of 
ballads. ‘The frippery. of fine printing we: delpife; “but fuch fcho- 
lar-like productions, fhouid be decent at leaft *. 

When the new work we allude to fhall make its appearance, it is 

robable Mr. Bryant may have fomething to add; and, in that 
cafe, his difquifitions on ‘Homer may be reprinted, as they ought, 
in a juft volume—colle 4a revirefcent. 


Retirks on‘a Pamphlet, entitled Bengal Sugar ; and on the Manner 
in' which the Trade of the Eaft-India Company is carried on in the 

- Eaft-Indies by Foreign Shipping, in Violation of the Laws enaded 
for the Support of the Commerce and Navigation of Great Britain. 
By Gil. Francklyn, Ef/g. 8v0. 25. Stockdale. 1796. 


Our account of the pamphlet entitled * Bengal Sugar’ appeated 
in Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XI. p. 351; and although we allow- 
ed confiderable merit to the author’s reafoning, we did not always 
think it conclufive. Much the fame may be faid of the’ * Remarks’ 
now before us, which, although perhaps a.complete anfwer to the 
other, are. not always. very confiftent or Clear. It is, publifhed, 


‘however, at the requelt of the committee of .Weft India planters 


and merchants, and may, therefore, be confidered as carrying au- 

thority with it. 

‘The New Ar rangement, qwith relpeE 1 to the Rank and Promotions of 
the Army, €5c. in the Eaft Indies ; relating to European Artille- 
ry and Infantry, Native Cavalry and Infantry, with the Peace 
Eftablifiment for each Prefidency, at Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 


- bay: alfo the Appointments and “Promotions of the Artillery and 


Engineers, Native Cavalry; European and Native Infantry, Pay- 
mafters, General Officers on the Staff, Off-reckonings, Medical 
- \Départment, Furlough, retiring from the Service, Rates of Pa/- 
fage to or Prin Europe, Recruits: likewife a Copy of Alterations 
made fabfequent to the Suggefiions fubmitted*to Mr. Dundas by the 


+ Cimmiitée of Officers, and: Tables of the Pay and Allowances. at 


7 


Benzal, Madras, and Bombay, as finally.refolved upon by the In- 
dia Board of Controul, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. . 1796. 


The title fufficiently ‘expreffes the contents “of this patnphlet, 
which is not an object of our criticifm, We have sate: to hope 
that the provifions now made have removed the diffatisfaétion 


‘which latély prevailed among our troops in India, 


ns 





_ _.* We are forry.to obferve, that, whi! printing has been carried to a high 
degree of perfection in almoft every litt'e town throughout England, the beeks 
at Eton have gradually grows worle, in paper, types, and correct: ch. 
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Vid de Catherine IT. Impératrice de Ruffie. Paris. 


Efe of the late Empre/s of Ruffia: 2 Vols, 8vo. 125, fewed. 
* * » oTmported»by De Boffe. 1797. 


OTWITHSTANDING the continued efforts of Peter 
the Great for the civilifation of the Ruffians, the gentry 
were left, at the time of his death, in a middle ftate between 
barbarifm and refinement, and the populace gave few indi- 
cations of improvement.’ The fucceflors of that prince 
were more attentive to the augmentation of their political and 
military power, than to the progrefs of reform; and, on the 
acceflion of Peter IH. much remained .to be done. This 
monarch; though he was indiferete in fome of his fchemes, . 
would have relaxed the reins.of defpotif{m, and have improved 
the general condition of his fubjeéts; but they had fo inad- 
equate a fenfewf their own rights, as to fuffer an_ imperious 
and profligate woman to feife the throne of the czars, and 
cement her power by the blood of a benevolent and popular 
prince. 

A regular hiftory of the reign of the Semiramis of the 
North was not the original obje&t of the writer of this work. 
His purpofe only extended to the defultory communication 
of various intelligence refpecting the Ruflians and_ their 
country, in the form of letters, written in the name of a 
Britifh agent, fuppofed to be correfponding with Mr. Pitt. 
.. App, Vor, XAT. New Arr. Ll Some 
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482 Life of the late Emprefs of Ruffia. 


Some of thefe epiftles had been committed to the prefs, when 
the deceafe of the emprefs fuggefted the expediency of pre- 
paring a complete hiftory of her remarkable life and reign. 

ut, notwithftanding this refolution, it was thought proper to 
preferve the letters, and make ufe of them as an introduction 
to the more methodical narrative. 

We here meet with a copious account of that revolution 
which gratified the ambitious views of Catharine. The cir- 
cumftances which led to the choice of that princefs for the 
wife of the grand-duke Peter, are thus ftated. Lang before 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, became czarina, 
fhe had been promifed in marriage to the prince of Holftein- 
Eutin; but, when the nuptials were on the point of cele- 
bration, the prince feil a victim to difeafe. His intended 
bride was for fome.time'difcorifolate 6m this occafiom;’ and, 
in ‘the poignancy of her forrow,* the protefted againft’ all 
thoughts of marriage, as fhe had loft the objet of her early 
affection. But fhe did not ftritly obferve her vow of matri- 
monial forbearance; for fhe privately gave her hand to Razu- 
moffiky, the great-huntfman of the court.. She conftantly re- 
tained, however, a fincere regard for the memory of the 

tince;.. and..ufually. fhed. tears when fhe fpoke of. him. 

hus. prepoffeffed, the extended her regard to the family of 
her deceafed- lover. She treated his filters the princefs of 
Anhalt-Zerbft, with great cordiality, and refolved to aggran- 
dife his niece Catharine by marrying her to the prince whom 
fhe had acknowledged as her heir. The nuptials took place’; 
but the union was unfortunate. fl 

As the particulars of the confpiracy againft Peter, and the 
chief incidents of the revolution, were recounted in our laft 
Appendix, we’ fhall proceed to a furvey of the reign of that 

rintefs who eftablifhed herfelf, by violence and murder, on 
a throne to which by birth the had no pretenfions. 


Though Catharine, by the fupport af the army, the nobi- 
lity, and the clergy, was fo fuccefsful in her enterprife, that 
fhe had little reafon to be alarmed at the murmurs of the 


‘people, the refolved to efface, if poflible, the memory of her 


crimes, by a reform (not indeed general) of the adminiftra- 
tion, by the encouragement-of arts and fciences, and by the 


‘adoption of various fchemes of a beneficial tendency. While 


fhe was thus employed, fome clerical mal-contents laboured 


to effect a counter-revolution ; and their intrigues influenced 


a party of the guards to confpire again{ft the emprefs. But 
fhe baflled their aims by her vigilance; and fome of the 
foldiers were punifhed with the knout, while others were 


‘banifhed into the wilds of Siberia. Frefh fchemes were 
‘formed againft her 5 but fhe triumphed over all her adverfaries. 


In 
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In the earlier part of her reign, the death of the king of 
Poland gave her an opportunity of filling the throne of that 
realm with a vafial prince. Ihe courts from which fhe ap- 
prokendcs oppofition, were thofe of Veriailles, Vienna, and 

erlin: but the two. firft, being defirous of detaching her 
from the interefts of the other court, gratified her with pro- 
mifes of abftaining from all interference in the election of a 
Polith fovereign ; and his Pruffian majefty, eager to conclude 
a_defenfive alliance with her, engaged to promote, or at leaft 
not, to obftruct, her yiews. Having fent an army into Po- 
land, fhe .eafily ,procured the crown for count Staniflaus 
Poniatowfky, who had fhared her moft fecret favours. 

_Of the perfon who was thus aggrandifed, the writer of the 
prefent work {peaks too contemptuoully. 


. ©Poniatowfky’ (he fays) ‘ peffeffed qualities which were bet- 
ter calculated to conciliate the regard of individuals, than to 
render him worthy of a throne. He was tall of ftature, and 
well-proportioned: his appearance was both pleafing and ma- 
jeftic ; and he {poke and wrote feven of the European lan- 
guages with facility and even with elegance. But his poli- 
tical attainments, and his knowledge of bufinefs, were incon- 
fiderable. His eloquence was vague and fupetficiai; and his | 
vanity was difgufting. He was more weak than mild, and 
was prodigal rather than generous. He could eafily feduce 
women, and dupe the unreflecting populace; but his per- 
fuafions had little effe& upon fagacious and ‘well-informed 
perfons.' Upon the whole, he was lefs qualified to govern 
than apt to be governed.’ Vol. i. P. 355. 


Before the election of Poniatowfki, his imperial patronefs 
relieved herfelf, by a flagitious act, from the dread of the 
competition ot Iwan (a defcendant of the elder brother of the 
firft Peter), who had been depofed and imprifoned by the 
emprefs Elizabeth. Having given fecret inftructions to the 
prejudice of her rival, fhe undertook a journey into Livonia, 
thinking that her abfence would render her lefs liable to be 
fufpeéted of a concern in the plot againft the life of the 
unfortunate prince. ‘The wretch whom fhe employed in this 
infamous butinefs was an oflicer of the name of Mirowita, 
who pretended to aim at the refcue of Iwan.. Orders had 
been given to the commandant of the fortrefs in which the 
prince was confined, to put him to death, if any attempt 
fhould be made for his deliverance. As foon, therefore, as 
Mirowitz had approached the apartment of the devoted pri- 
foner, after a bioodlefs encounter with the guard, two officers 
prepared to facrifice him to the inhuman jealoufy of Catha- 
tine. Thotgh naked and unarmed, he defended himfelf 
et L 1 2 ' with 
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with fpirit, and broke the {word of one of his affailants; but. 
he was at length difpatched by their re-iterated efforts. ‘The 
affaffins, to avoid the confequences of popular indignation, 
haftened into Denmark. Muirowitz, who expeéted to be re-— 
warded by the emprefs, was tried, condemned, and beheaded. 
Thus’ (fays the author) ‘he was at once the inftrument and 
the victim of a barbarous policy.’ : 

It was the opinion of many, that Catharine would not reft 
content with the death of Iwan, but would add to her enor- 
mities the murder of her own fon. It is faid, that this prince, 
who was then in the tenth year of his age, would fometimes 
afk his attendants for what reafon his father had been de- 
prived of his life, and by what right his mother had invaded 
a throne of which he was the lawful heir. ‘Thefe fhrewd in- 
terrogatovies could not pleafe the ufurper; but the forefaw, 
that, when young Paul fhould arrive at years of difcretions he 
would be fully fenfible of the danger of fuch freedom of 
remark. 

The difcontent of the people continued to evince: itfelf in’ 
intrigues and confpiracies, which, however, were conftantly 
detected. Thefe plots gave the czarina lefs uneafinefs than 
the difflenfions in her cabinet. Her favourite Orloff, and 
count Panin, were involved-in difcord; and the latterseagerly: 
fought the ruin of his rival; but, though he procured a new 
gallant for his lafcivious miftrefs, he could not cure her of her 
pathon for Orloff. 

While fhe was endeavouring to fecure the tranquillity of 
her court and empire, fhe artfully fomented the difturbanees. ° 
of Poland. She fupported the proteftants of that country 
againft their catholic enemies, and embittered thofe divifions 
by which fhe hoped to profit. Finding the king lefs obfe- 
quious than fhe wifhed him to be, fhe withdrew her regard 
from him; and he became, in-the capital of his realm, almoft 
a prifoner in the hands of the Rufhans. 

In the mean time, the politic emprefs ftudioufly profecuted 
her pyrpofes of national improvement. She encouraged com- 
merce and manufactures; augmented her navy; promoted 
the fettlement of intelligent and induftrious foreigners in dif- 
ferent parts of her extenfive dominions; founded fchools of 
moral and literary inftruction ; and reformed the abufes of 
the courts of judicature. The Ruffian jurifprudence-being in 


i very imperfect and confufed ftate, fhe wrote inftruétions 


for the formation of a new code; and, having convoked dele- 
gates from all the provinces of the empire, fhe was gratified 
with the extravagant praife of the aflembly, beftowed on this 
fruit of imperial ftudies. It is recorded, that, in this coun- 
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cil, one of the deputies from Samoiedia faid, with honett 
freedom, ““ We are fimple and’ juft; we feed our rein-deer 
in tranquillity; and we have no occafion for a new code. 
We only with that you would eftablifh fuch laws as may 
effectually reprefs the depredations of our Mofcovite neigh- 
bours.” The fubfequent meetings being attended with warm 
difputes, the fcheme of legiflation was poftponed. 

Confident of her power and refources, Catharine conceived 
hopes of difpoffefling the Turks of their European territories; 
but fhe previoufly withed to difmember Poland. Sufpedcting 
her views upon that convulfed kingdom, the grand fignor 
(Muftapha HI.) was alarmed at the profpect of her aggran- 
difement ; and the intrigues of the French court, operating 
upon his fears,.drew from him a declaration of war againit 
the Ruffians. The latter made great preparations to cope 
with their enemies; and, in the year 1769, fome fierce con- 
flicts occurred, in which both parties feverely fuffered. ‘The 
next campaign was diftinguifhed by the fuccefs of general 
Romanzoff, as well as by that of the naval commanders in the 
Ruffian feryice. The operations and exploits at Chefmé are 
thus defcribed by our hiftorian. 


‘ The two fleets met in the channel which feparates the 
ifle of Scio from Afia Minor. The Turkith fhips were more 
numerous than thofe of the emprefs, and derived fome advan- 
tage from their fituation behind fmall iflands and rocks. 
The Ruffians, however, were not deterred from an attack. 
The capitan-pacha, who was in.the Sultana of go guns, re- 
ceived the fire of admiral Spiridoff. ‘The fhips clofed with 
each other : equal courage was difplayed by the oppofite com- 
batants: fhowers of bullets and grenades were rapidly imter- 
changed. The veflel of the Turkith commander took fire ; 
and that of Spiridoff was fo entangled with it, that both blew 
up; and the fea was covered with their fmoking fragments. 
_ Deftruction was the general fate of the crew of each thips 
but the admirals and fome of their officers efcaped. During 
the conflagration, anxiety and terror fufpended the exertions 
of the occupants of the other fhips; but they foon re-engaged 
with redoubled fury. When the approach of night occa- 
fioned a ceflation of confli@, the Turks were fo inconfiderate 
as to retire into the narrow bay of Chefmé, where fome of 
their veflels foundered, and others were precluded from free- 
dom of action. ‘The Ruffians, obferving the imprudence of 
the foe, prepared: to embrace the opportunity. of fuccefs. 
The next day, rear-admiral Elphinfton ftationed himfelf at the 
entrance of the bay, to obftruct the egrefs of the Turks.. He 


then equipped four heiies for action, and put them sar 
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the command of the Englifh lieutenant Dugdale, whom an- 
other native, of Great Britain (rear-admiral Greig) undertook 
to prote& with his divifion. About mid-night Greig com- 
meénced the combat with four fail of the line and two frigates. 
Dugdale’ foon after advanced ; and, regardlefs of the fire of 
the enemy, he animated the Ruffians by an example of active 
intrepidity. He affixed a fire-fhip to one of the Turkith 
veffels ; and, when he had performed this adventurous fervice, 
during which his hands, face, and hair, were burned, he threw 
himfeif into the fea, and fwam to the Ruffian fleet. The thips 
' ‘of the infidels, endangered by their proximity, became a prey 
to the woe and the fun, when he rofe, faw no traces of 
their flag.’ Vol, ii. P. 22. ’ 


The emprefs affeted to believe, that the idea of burning 
thefe fhips arofe from her admiral Alexis Orloff, brother to 
her gallant. But no fhare of the merit of the fcheme was 
due to him. This officer was afterwards employed in a 
treacherous attempt upon a daughter of the czarina Liizabeth, 
whom he drew from her retreat, and fent to Ruffia, where 
fhe was drowned in prifon by an inundation. Of the man- 
ner in which Orloff executed his commiffion, an interefting 
relation is given. 

In the progre{s of hoftilities, the: conqueft of the Crimea, 
and other fuecefles, graced the Rufhan arms. A negotiation 
was opened at Fokhiani; but the plenipotentiaries did not 
agree. The war was renewed with fpirit; but it was at 
Jength’ terminated by the treaty of Kainargi, by which the 
Ruffians obtained a freedom of navigation in the ‘Turkith feas, 
and a renunciation of the authority of the grand fignor over 
the Crimea. | 

During the war with the Turks, Catharine carried into 
effect (in 1773) her infamous fchemes againft the Polifh fate. 
The rapacious and arbitrary courts of Berlin and Vienna con- 
curred with her in a plan of partition; and they did not 
{cruple to intimate, that they had juft pretenfions to the terri- 
tories of which they demanded the cefliop. The pretence of 
right was an unwarrantable addition of infale to injury. High- 
waymen, when they attack travellers, may with equal pro- 
priety allege, that they have an unqueftionable right to the 
money which they dare to feife. They have, indeed, /e droit 
du plus fort; the right of power againft weaknefs. 

According to the ftatement of this writer, the Ruffian de- 
{pot acquired, -by the treaty of partition, 3440 fquare leagues 
of territory; the Auttrian court obtained 2700; and the 
king of Pruffia, 900. The number of inhabitants that Poland 
Joft by this dilmemberment, nearly amounted to five millions. 
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The Auftrian fhare formed the moft populous ‘part. To the 
remainder of Poland, a new form of government was given 
by the three powers. As it was calculated to produce rather 
than reprefs diforder, it furnifhed a new inftance of the in- 
juftice of the confederate courts. : 
There is little novelty in the hiftory of the rebellion of 
Pugatcheff; but we will tranflate the account of the final 
defeat and capture of that enterprifing chief. ‘Th 


‘Colonel Mikelfon, being fent againft the rebels, inter- 
cepted their convoys, and reduced their army to a great 
{carcity of provifion. He-then attacked them in a mountainous 
defile, when they were alfo embarrafied with a quantity of 
heavy baggage and a multitude of women. Notwithftanding the 
difadvantages of their fituation, they difdained the idea of yield- 
ing. Many were killed by the troops of the emprefs, and others 
periieg among the craggy rocks in which they fought refuge. 

ugatcheff did not retreat before all his means of defence were 
exhaufted. Having pafled the, Wolga by {wimming, he tra- 
verfed the f{pacious defert: which extends between that river 
and the Ufem, and found himfelf near the place where he 
firft raifed the ftandard of revolt. Many of. his partifans had 
rejoined him; but hunger, fatigue, and defpair, induced the 
greater part to abandon him. He might, however, have long 
difturbed the empire, if treachery had not aided the effe& of 
arms. ‘Three Cofacks, bribed by the court, undertook to ap- 
prehend him. Thefe men had hitherto faithfully ferved him, 
and had acquired his confidence by their exertions. When he 
was alone with them, one of thefe corrupt emiilaries faid to 
him, “* Since we are clofely purfued by our enemies, the bett 
ftep that we can take is to furrender ourfelves, on condition 
of pardon.” This propofal was refented by Pugatcheff, who, 
without making any anfwer, drew his poignard, and menaced 
with his vengeance the obtruder of fuch inglorious countel. 
The three Cofacks did not long delay the execution of their 
{cheme. - They affaulted and difarmed him, bound his hands 
behind him, and delivered him up to one of the Rufhan 
enerals.’ Vol. ii. p. 130>+—-—He was afterwards tried at 
Mofcow, and condemned to lofe his hands and teet, and to 
be quartered alive; but, inftead of undergoing this cruel pu- 
nifhment, he was beheaded. 

About this time, the czarina made choice of a new fa- 
vourite. This was Potemkin, a perfon of an obfcure family, 
and of little. merit. It is amufing to obferve the forms and 
cultoms which preceded and followed an appointment of this 
kind. 


¢ Whenever the emprefs was inclined to elevate one of her 
L14 fubjects 
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fubjeéts to the honours of a favourite, the. defired a female 
friend to invite him to dinner, and then repaired to the houfe 
as a cafual gueit. Entering into converfation with the ftranger, 
fhe endeavoured to-difcover how far he was. worthy of her re- 
gard. If her opinion of him happened to be favourable, a look 
from her intimated her determination to her confidante, who 
took an opportunity of communicating it to the deftined gal- 
Jant. On the enfuing day, he received a vifit. from the = 
fician of the court, who was directed to examine the ftate of 
his health ; and, in the evening, he accompanied his fovereign 
to the Hermitage (one of the wings of the palace of Czarfko- 
Zelo), and took poffeffion of an apartment fituated under that 
which fhe peculiarly occupied, a private ftair-cafe forming a 
communication between them. He was created an aide-de- 
camp, that he might have a pretence for accompanying her on 
every occafion. On the.day of his appointment, he was pre- 
fented with 100,000 roubles (about 22,500 pounds fterling); 
and, in every month, he found 12,000 upon his dreffing-table. 
The fteward of the houfe-hold was commiflioned to provide 
for him a daily entertainment, to the amount of twenty-four 
difhes, and to defray all his domeftic charges. He was not 
fuffered to quit the palace without the exprefs permiffion of 
his patronefs. He was not allowed to converfe with other wo- 
men; and, when he was permitted to dine at the habitation 
of a friend, the ‘miftrefs of the -houfe was obliged to-abfent 
herfelf.? Vol. ii. Pp. 139. 

So great was the influence of Potemkin, that he was, in all 
probability, releafed from the reftrictive part of thefe regula- 
tions; for we are informed, that he ventured even to tyran- 
nife over his miftrefs; though we are not inclined to believe 
the affertion, that he would fometimes {trike her. 

When Potemkin ceafed to enjoy the love of Catharine, he 
was commanded to travel, and not to re-appear at court till he 
fhould be recalled: but, inftead of obeying the order, he pre- 
fented himfelf before her at.a whiit-party. This boldnefs 
feemed rather to pleafe than difguft her; for fhe retained him 
at court asa confidential friend, though fhe beftowed her 
amorous favours on ‘Zawadoifiky, a native of the Ukraine. 
The latter, prefuming on her affection, aimed at the dignity 
of firft miniter ; but Potemkin checked his ambition by pro- 
curing his difgrace, and recommending another youth to the 
arms of the imperial voluptuary. 

With regard to foreign powers, the czarina continued on 
friendly terms with the two courts which had affifted her 
againft Poland: fhe domineered over Denmark and Sweden ; 
intimidated the Porte into a new treaty by threatening a re- 
commenceinent of hoftilities; and, being jealous -of the naval 
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dominion of the Englifh, fhe encouraged -the revolt of the 
American colonies, and eagerly fupported the armed neu- 
trality. . | 

Beng ftill defirous of profiting at the expenfe of the Turks, 
fhe refolved to attempt the complete feifure of the Crimea, 
which had been left under the government of a native khan. 
To promote her views, fhe comeluded a treaty with the em- 
peror Jofeph, who promifed to join her againft the grand fi- 
gnor. She excited infurrections among the Tartars, that the 
khan might be embarraffed and diftraéted ; and her troops (in 
1783) gained full poffeflion of the defired territory. The Tar- 
tars of the Kuban, and of the ifle of Taman, were alfo fub- 


jected to herfway. Thefe acts of ufurpation alarmed the Turks; 


and the Britifh court endeavoured to lead the divan into a 
war with the encroaching Mofcovites: but the fultan was un- 
willing to comply with fuch advice; and, by treaty, he con- 
firmed the emprefs in the fovereignty of the Crimea, of which 
Potemkin was appointed governor. 

The friends of Catharine were apprehenfive of lofing her 
in the midft of her fuccefs. The death of Lanfkoi, the moft 
beloved of her favourites, affeéted her with fuch feverity of 
grief, that, for fome days, the refufed to take“any fufte- 
nance, and confined herfelf for three months to her palace. 
But fhe at length recovered her fpirits ; and, as Potemkin was 
the chief foother of her melancholy, the is faid to have pri- 
vately married him. 

Some years afterwards, the war was renewed between the 
Ruffians and the Turks. Potemkin eagerly promoted it; but 
we do not concur with the writer in fuppofing, that the defire 
of obtaining the knighthood of St. George, which was to be 
purchafed by a confiderable victory, was his chief motive for 
accelerating hoftilities. ‘We may rather conclude, that he 
withed to pleafe the-emprefs by encouraging her {trong paf- 
fion for the fubjugation of the European provinces of the Ot- 
toman empire. : 

The conjunétion of the powerful arms of Jofeph and the 
ezarina feemed to portend the great depreflion, if not the ruin, 
of the Turkifh power. ‘The fultan, however, found means to 
create a diverfion, by inftigating the king of Sweden to de- 
clare war againft Catharine. An invafion of Ruffian Finland 
took place; and the inhabitants of Peterfburg began to 
tremble for theit fafety. But the emprefs, with fome reafon, 
trufted to the effe& of her intrigues among the Swedes, and 
to the difguft which their fovereign had excited among the 
partifans of the ariftocracy by his arbitrary alteration of, the 
government. She at length humbled her northern adverfary 
into an inclination for peace. 


The 
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The fiege of Oczakoff fixed the attention of thofe politi- 
cians who deemed that fortrefs the key of Turkey. It was 
Jong defended by the garrifon ; and the befiegers perifhed in 
great numbers before it. When it was taken by affault, the ra- 
pacity and cruelty of the Ruffians, unreftrained by their ge- 
neral Potemkin, produced a courfe of pillage and murder, 
which continued for three days, to the indelible difgrace of 
the brutal captors. | 

The reduction of Ifmail is thus defcribed, with anecdotes 
of Potemkin and Souwaroff. The former — | 


* befieged the place for feven months, and was mortified 
at his. want of fuccefs. Living in his camp like one of thofe 
ancient fatraps, whofe luxury he alone ‘in our time has equaled 
and perhaps furpaffed, he was furrounded by a crowd of cour- 
tiers, and a party of women, who made it their ftudy to amufe 
him. One of thefe females, pretending to judge of the decrees 
of futurity by the infpection of cards, affected to predict, that 
he would take the town at the expiration of three weeks. 
Potemkin, fmiling at this idea, obferved, that he had a much 
more certain method of divination; and he immediately fent 
an order to Souwaroff to reduce Ifmail in three days. That 
officer prepared for the execution of the. enterprife ; and, on 
the third day, he faid to the affembled foldiers, “ My brave 
fellows, give no quarter. Provifions are fcarce.” The Rufhans 
now rufhed onward to the afflault. They were twice repulfed 
with great Jofs ; but, renewing their efforts, they mounted the 
ramparts, forced their way into the town, and put to the 
fword all whom they met. About 15,000 Ruflans, and 
35,000 Turks ftained with their blood the laurels of Sou- 
waroff, This general communicated the intelligence. of his 
fuccefs to the czarina in a laconic note: “ The haughty If- 
mail (faid he) is at your feet.’’ 

‘ Several French officers diftinguifhed themfelves on this 
occafion ; but the proud Potemkin did not treat them with 
that refpect which their fituation and fervices claimed. Some 
days after the capture of the town, he was fpeaking of the 
French revolution in a military circle; and, regarding the ef- 
forts of a nation for the recovery of freedom as an unjufti- 
fiable oppofition to the power of the fovereign, he faid to 
Langeron (one of the French officers), “ Colonel, your coun- 
trymen are mad. If I were among them, I would engage, 
with the afliftance only of my grooms, to bring them to their 
fenfes.” Langeron, who, though he had emigrated from his 
native country, could not patiently endure the offer of fuch an 
infult to the fF rench, fternly replied, “ Prince, I do not think 


that you would be able to execute your threats with the aid of 
your 
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your whole army.” Thefe words fo exafperated Potemkin, 
that he menaced Langeron with the miferies of Siberian exile. 


The Frenchman inftantly retired, andewas favourably received 
in the Auftrian camp.’ Vol. ii. P. 375. 


The emperor Leopold having concluded a feparate peace 
with the Turks, and the king of Pruffia being employed in 
taking advantage of the defencelefs ftate of Poland, Catharine 
found it expedient to accommodate all difputes with the ful- 
tan. It is affirmed, that, in this unneceflary war, Ruffia loft 
200,000 men, Auftria 130,000, and Turkey 33C,000, 

During the negotiation, Potemkin was attacked "by an epi- 
demic fever, which he inflamed by a courfe cf intemperance. 
He was proceeding from Yafli to a more healthy fituation, 
when fymptoms of his approaching death appeared; and he 
expired under a tree, in the arms of his favourite niece. 

-A weli-drawn character of him appears in the work. It is 
not, however, the production of the hiftorian, but that of his 
friend M. Ségur, who formerly refided in a diplomatic capa- 
city at Peterburg. Our limits will not permit us to give a 
tranflation of the whole. 


‘ Prince Potemkin was one of the moft extraordinary men 
of the age in which he lived; but, in no other country than 
Ruffia, and in no other reign than that of Catharine II. could 
he have acted fo diftinguithed a part, as that whigh he long 
fuftained. Qualities of an oppofite nature were uMited in his 
compofition. He was avaricious, but fond of pomp and mag- 
nificence 5 arbitrary, yet defirous of popularity; harfh and fe- 
vere, but inclined to beneficence; both haughty and concilia- 
tory, politic and confidential, profligate and fuperftitious, bold 
and timid. He was profufely liberal to his relatives, his mif- 
treffes, and his favourites; and, at the fame time, neglected 
the payment of his juft debts. His intereft depended’ upon a 
woman; ahd yet he was fo inconfiderate as to rifque the lofs 
of her favour by promifcuous gallantries. Nothing could equal 
either the activity of his imagination or his perfonal indolence. 
No dangers alarmed him; no difficultics induced him to re- 
nounce his fchemes. But, when he had accomplithed his pro- 
jects, he was diffatisfied and even difgufted with his fuccefs. 

‘ He haraffed the empire by the number of his employments 
and the extent of his power. . He was himfelf haraffed by the 
weight of his exiftence ; and was. fo prone to ennui, that he 
did not enjoy either repofe or occupation. In all companies he 
had an air of -embarraflment; and his prefence fubjected 
others to conftraint. He treated with afperity all who ftood in 
awe of himwand was polite to thofe who accofted him with 
freedom and familiarity. He was lavith of his promifes, but 
was not very attentive to the obfervance of them. 


‘ Though 
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‘ Though few. perfons had read lefs than Potemkin, few 
‘were more generally intelligent. He had converfed with men 
of fkill and, experience.in all profeffions, and in every art and 
{eience ; and few could more readily imbibe the communica 
tions of others. His knowledge, indeed, was not profound ; — 
but it was extenfive. He intimately examined nothing; but 
he {poke pertinently upon every fubje&t.’ Vol. ii. P. 392. 

His -minifterial authority was divided among feveral cour- 
tiers. Zouboff (a favourite whofe difgrace he had fought in 
vain), Markoff, Soltikoff, and others, conducted the affairs of 
the empire. In one of the meetings which thefe minifters 
held, it was determined, that Poland fhould no longer exift as 
a feparate ftate ; and three Ruffian armies poured into that de- 
voted country. A Pruffian hoft was likewife barbaroufly_ac- 
tive; and the harafled Poles had little profpect of averting the 
ruin of their nation. At this crifis, Kofciufko was roufed by a 
_ {pirit of independence to thofe exertions by which he fecured> 
the confidence of his countrymen, entailed upon himfelf the 
hatred of the Ruffians, and acquired the efteem of Europe: 
But all his efforts were fruitlefs: the king was depofed, and 
penfioned by the emprefs;-and Poland loft her name among 
the nations of the earth. 

The progrefs of democracy in France allayed the joy which 
Catharine derived from her fuccefs in Poland. She endea- 
voured tojfrevent the propagation of French: opinions among 
the flaves whom fhe ruled; and encouraged the confederacy 
of princés againft the obnoxious republic. But the forbore to 
give any effective aid to the coalition. It was ne {mall grati- 
fication to this felfifh and artful princefs to fee other powers 
weakening themlelves, while fhe was recruiting her ftrength 
with a view to new attempts again{ft the Turks. Death, 
ho vever, fuddenly put an end to her ambition and her tyran- 
ny, when fhe was in the fixty-eighth year of her age. 

A full delineation of her character might have been ex- 
pected from this writer, at the clofe of his work; but he has 
contented himfelf with the mention of fome particulars re- 
fpecting her perfon and drefs. 


‘In her youth’ (he fays) ‘fhe was handfome ; and, in the 
Jatter part of her life, the ftill preferved a mixture of grace 
and majefty. Her ftature did not exceed the middle fize ; 
but her frame was well proportioned ; and, as fhe carried her 
head erect, fhe almoft appeared tall. Her forehead was large, 
her nofe aquiline, her mouth pleafing, and her chin long, but 
not misthapen. Her hait was of a chefnut colour ; her eye- 
brows were black and full; and her blue eyes had fometimes 


an, affected mildnefs of luftre, which, however, frequently 
: gave 
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gave way to a fternnefs of look. Her countenance: was not’ 
deftitute of expreffion ; but it was not of fuch"a nature“as to’ 
difclofe her feeli ings, which it rather fe te dilate. 

- ©She accuftomed herfelf to the Ruffian modes of* drefs.’ 
She.wore a fhort green’ robe, which formed a kind of -veft;’ 
with clofe leery reaching to her wrift. _ Her hair, ’ ae 
powdered, flowed over her fhoulders; and fhe wore a 

cap covered with diamonds. Inher declining yeats, fhe ap- 
plied a great quantity of rouge to her face, that The marks of 
the hand of time might be lefs vifible ; and the ‘fame dread 


of the effect of age was perhaps her chief inducement to the 
obfervance of moderation in the pleafures of the table. ” Vol. ite’ 


P. 450. 
But it may be i tla that her intemperate daeman of 


pleafures of another {pecies feemed likely to bring on a prema- 
ture old age. 

This work may be recommended to ape of thofe 
who with for a general knowledge of the memorabilié of the 
- reign of Catharine II, The ftatements appear to be authentic :, 
the ftyle is perfpicuous ; and the author writes with impar- 
tiality : ‘but the hiftory is, in various parts, imperfect and, 
fuperficial. - 








Dostrina Numorum veterum, con{cripta a Fofepho Eckhel, The- 
fauro Cafareo Numerum Gemmarumque Vetcrum, et Rei 
Antiquarie in Univerfitate Vindobonenfi docenda, Prafeéto. 
Pars IT. de Moneté Romanorum. Vol. V Id. continens Numos — 
Imperatorios ab Antonino Pio ufque ad Imperium Dioclefani. \ 
4to. Vindobonz. 1797- 


Prafeffor Eckbel’s Do€rine of Ancient Coins. Part II. on the 
Money of the Romans. Vol. VII. containing the nea 
Cains, from Antoninus Sede to the Reign of Dioclefian. 
Vienna. 1797- 


6 ie learned abbé, purfuing the plan he had adopted, (See 
Crit. Rev. N. Arr. Vol. XIX. p. §37:) prefixes to this vo- 
lume, under the names fubjoined, a clue to its various contents. 
Antoninus Pius —Fauitina fen.—Galerius Antoninus—. 
M. Aurel. Antoninus — Fauftina jun.—Anniss Verus—. 
L. Verus—Lucilla Veri—Commodus—Crifpina Commodi 
—Pertinax—Titiana Pertinacis — Didius Julianus—Scantilla? 
Juliani—Clara, Juliani fil.—Pefcennius Niger—Clodius Al+ 
binus — Severus — Domna Severi — Caracalla — Plautilla 
Caracalle — Geta — Macrinus — Diadumenianus—Elagabalus. 
—Cornelia Paula Elagabali -Aquilia Severa Elagabali—An- 
9 nja 


“ 
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nia Fauftina Elagabali—Sozmias, Elagabali mater—Mzfa, 
Elagabali avia— Alexander Severus—Orbiana Alex. Severi— 
Mamza, Alex. Severi mater—Uranius Antoninus — Maxi- 
minus 1.— Paulina Maximini I.— Maximus Cafar—T. Quar- 
tinus— Gordianus I.— Gordianus II.— Balbinus et Pupienus 
— Gordianus I[I.—Tranquillina Gordiani III.—Philippus I. 
—Otacilia Philippi I.—Philippus II.— Marinus —Pacatianus 
— Sponfianus — Decius — Etrufcilla Decii — Herennius — 
Hoftilianus — Trebonianus — Volufianus — A milianus — 
Corn. Supera Amiliani — Valerianus — Mariniana Valeriani 
— Gallienus — Salonina Gallieni — Saloninus —Q. Julius 
Gallienus —Valerianus jun.—Licinia Galliena — Poftumus 
—Junia Donata Poftumi—Poftumus fil.— Lelianus — Lol- 
lianus— AZlianus— Victorirus fen.—Vitorinus jun.—Vic- 
torina, Viétorini fen. mater — Marius —Tetricus — Tetricus 
jun. — Pifo— Valens — Balifta — Regallianus — Dryantilla 
Regalliani— Aureolus — Sulp. Antoninus — Macrianus fen. 
et jun. — Quietus— Alex. Bmnilianus — Tabellianus — Cel- 
fus — Saturninus — Cyriades — Ingenuus — Claudius Go- 
thicus — Cenforinus — Quintillus — Aurelianus — Severina 
Aureliani — Principes Palmyrz — Firmus — ‘Yacitus — Flo- 
rianus — Probus — Bonofus— Saturninus II. — Proculus—~ 
Carus — Numerianus — Carinus — Magnia Urbica — Nigri~ 
nianus — M. Aur. Julianus. 


Under thefe names the hiftory of each ae is fuccinlly 


drawn, up ; and the coins are revifed in chronological order. 
Pafling through this volume, we fhal!, as before, advert to 
what is moft new or important. 

Abbé Eckhel accurately obferyes, with refpe& to thofe coins 
of Antoninus Pius, in the infcriptions of which AVG. and 
PONT, MAX. as well as PIVS, are omitted,that the omif- 
fions prove them to have been ftricken between the fifth day 
before the kalends of March and the enfuing July, when, by 
his fucceflion to Hadrian, in addition to the imperial titles 
devolving upon him, the epithet of PIVS was aflumed. To 
this diftin€tion, other antiquaries, particularly Mediobarbus, 
had too little attended; and the abbé himfelf, in his impe-' 
rial catalogue, had publifhed three coins (viz. 16, 17, 18,) as 
having the titie of Pontifex Maximus, without that of 4ugu/= 
tus; though, upon recent infpection, both titles were found to 
be conjoined ; and further inftances are produced of the fame. 

In the courfe of this article, the abbé takes occafion to men- 
tion his having found, from coins and indifputable monu- 
ments, that the tribunitian power was renewed under Antoni- 
nus Pjus, annualiy, on the Kalends of January, as well as the 
confulate. 

On the coins infcribed BRITANNIA, abbé Eckhel ob- 

ferves, 
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ferves, that.the one engraven by Mr. Pinkerton * as the moft 
beautiful of the fet,” was never feen by him; that it has no 
exiltence in the work of Havergamp to which he refers for it ; 
and that both it, and the other of gold mentioned with it, are, 
in his judgment, fictitious. See Pinkerton’s Effay on, Medalsy 

ol. I. | 

An ingenious difquifition occurs, in explanation of the re- 
prefentative of feveral colonies on their refpe€tive money, 
holding forth a crown.— Remarks follow on the ancile of 
Numa — the import of MVNIFICENTIA on coins, which 
originated from the fhows of wild beafts — the change of B 
to P amongft the Romans of later times, inftanced from the ' 
infcription FORT VNA OPSEQVENS, oppono, opprimo, op- 
tineo, opfidesy APSENTIS, SUPSTITUTA, pleps, &c. — the epi- 
thet DIV VS. applied to ANTONINVS — his reftoration of 
ancient rites, and the devices expreflive of them — Pater 
patrie — PIVS + and Imperator. The article clofes with a 
table of the comparative rarity of thefe coins. 

IVVENTAS, on a coin of A. Aurelius Antoninus, is ine 
genioufly illuftrated, as correfponding with the Hebe of the 
Greeks, and equivalent to PRINCEPS IVVENTVTIS. 
‘The device of the fame emperor facrificing to avert the evils 
which threatened the empire, gives occafion to many judicious 
obfervations on the fuperttitions of ancient and modern times; 
ag does the infcription RELIGio AVG. with a fingular re- 
verfe, to remarks on that of the Egyptians. 

.. Notices are fubjoined, highly honourable to the charaéter of 
this emperor, with remarks on his name, titles, and dignities, 
.o The, device of the Four Seafons, which firft appears on a 
coin.of Annius Verus, gives {cope to fome elegant obfervations, 
illuftrative of Quintus Calaber and Callimachus. 

A coin of L. Aurelius Verus, reprefenting a triumph, affords 

an opportunity to introduce explanations refpecting its cele- 
bration, particularly the circumitance of the victor’s children 
atténding him in the triumphal car. 
. ‘The occurrence of P. D. berieath a laureat head of Commo- 
dus being.explained by the words PRIMI DECENN, P. M, 
IR. P.-on another infcription, the abbé is thence enabled to 
ig an overfight in his imperial catalogue, as to thofe 
etters. 

The device of Apollo Moneta is confidered as peculiar ta. 
the coins of Commedus ; and two of fucceeding years are no- 
ticed with it. Pinkerton has engraven one of thefe in the 
title-page of his E/fay, volume the firft. 

The infane folly of this emp;ror, in affimilating himfelf to 
Hercules on one of his coins, is happily elucidated from 
' Lampridius and Athengus. The rarity of his gold coins is 
7 : defcanted 
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defcanted on, as alfo are his titles and’ appropriate epi- 
thets. 

DIS GENITALIBVS, with a flaming altar, on a coin of 
Crifpina, introduces illuftrations from Aufonius, Plutarch; and 
Meliffarius (apud Ariffenectum), of mvocations to the Gene-~ 
rative Gods, whom it was cuftomary to introduce cu Seots ra~ 
tpwois, and one of whom the device accompanying DIS GE- 
NITORIBVS, on a coin of P. Helvius Pertinax, thows 
Cybele, the Mother of Gods, to have been. 

Coins of Pertinax, infcribed MENTI LAVDANDAE— 
OPI DIVIN. — PROVIDENTIAE DEORVM —are hap- 
pily elucidated from claflical authors. 

After an animadverfion on the Latin coins of Pefcennius 
Niger, the abbé proceeds to thofe of foreign mintage ; and, 
having afligned the term IOFCTOC, inftead of ATKAIOC, as . 
an almoft certain criterion of fpurioufnefs, he mentions, in a 
catalogue of fuch as he fufpects, that given by Pinkerton (in 
his Effay, yolume I. pl. 2. fig. 8.) as ‘altered from a coin of 
Severus; a circumftance which he infers from. the fame reverie 
with the name of the praetor Cl. Stratonicus; on the coins of Sea 
-verus and Domna, ftricken at Smyrna. ‘To which we add, ia 
confirmation, that the chafm in the coin is a prefumptive effect 
6f violence, fuftained from a fecond impreflion. : 

Among the coins of L. Septimius Severus, from the in- 


fcription CONCORDIAE AETERNAE, with the head of 

Severus radiated, and a moon on that of Domna, abbé Eckhel 

evinces that thefe heavenly bodies were acknowledged’ fym-- — 

bols of eternity, and, as fuch, adopted from the pa) Lar Tt 
c 


might, however, have been obferved, that the afcription’ of 
eternity to a fovereign was of eflablifhed ufe‘in’Chal as 
is evident from the addrefs, * O King, live for ever!” in 
Daniel, ‘whilft, in the Pfalms, the eternity of the Meffiah’s 
redicted kingdom is characterifed by the deelaration that he 
uld reign as long as SUN and MOON endure. 

On another coin of the fame emperor —inferibed INDVL- 
GENTIA AUGG. IN CARTH. with a godae/s fitting on a 
running lion, thunder in her right hand, a {pear in ber fis 
and a rock near, whence water flows —he obferves, that» this 
goddefs‘was the Libyan Urania, or Celeffis, the Phoenician 
Afirocarche (perhaps A/arte), according to Herodian, the A/oon, 
and by Apuleius identified with Juno, [Magna Fovis ger- 
mana, et conjuga, sive tu Sami, sive celse Carthaginis, que té 
virginem vectura leonis celo commeantem percolity beatas fedes 
frequentas] though by others confidered as Berecynthia, 
mater deorum, Cybele. 


Coins, with dates afcertaining the fecular games, celebitived 
by Severus, are adduced,” 


. 


| Under 
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Under Caracalla, fatisfatory explanations are given of his 
appropriate devices from the reprefentations of Apollo, #fcu- 
lapius, Hercules, the fan, moon, &c. 

The article of Elagabalus gives room for a difquifition con- 
cerning the divinity fo called: but the elegant coin of the 
emperor (given by Pellerin in his fecond Supplement, pl. iii. 
figure 1) with a very fingular device, is entirely overlooked : on 
this point, however, a differtation will fhortly be fubmitted to 
the prefs. | 

As, in the coins of Elagabalus, there is fcarcely an inftance 
of one with a ftar in the area, prior to his THIRD confulate,— 
wherever this difcrimination is wanted, and no date appears, 
every fuch coin is to be referred to that year and the next. 

Ten rules are laid down for diftinguifhing between the coins 
of this emperor and Caracalla, otherwife liable to be con- 
founded. . 

Several fpurious coins of 4unia Fau/ffina, which medalifts 
of eminence haye publithed as genuine, are here particularly 
noticed. : 

The time of the death of A/exandey Severus is, after a cri- 
tical inveftigation of his hiftory and cdins, afligned to the be- 
ginning of July. 

Very accurate refearches are introduced in the article of 
Maximinus I. on the years and tribunitian power of that em- 
peror, as alfo on the terminations of the reigns of the Gordiani, 
Balbinus, and Pupienus. An animadverfion on the differences 
between the coins of the two Gordiani, to diftinguifh them 
from each.other, and from counterfeits, difcovers the exact. 
nefs of the abbé’s infpection. 

Under Philippus J. obfervations find their place on the 
ludi feculares in the thoufandth year of Rome. 

The difference of two infcriptions on coins of Pacatianus 
affords {cope for fome very important corre€tions of the ofci- 
tancies of other.medalifts. 

At the end of the article Spanfianus, we meet with an ad- 
vertifement, in which, after having judicioufly appreciated the 
labours of Banduri, and remarked that his own plan was 
not to cite all the medals to be found, but fuch only as could 
contribute to the advancement of the {cience, and fubferve the 
knowledge of philology, — abbé Eckhel proceeds to obferve, 
that, as the numbers of f{pecimens increafe, fewer in propor- 
tion will be the objeéts of his choice, though none will be 
omitted from which any ufeful information can be drawn, 

On the coins of Trebonianus, which exhibit Funo with 
@ pair of SHEARS, a mojft ingenious explanation is 
adduced; as is alfo of a relative device. Satisfactory re 

Arr. Vou. XXI. NEw Arr. M m fearches 
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fearches.of confiderable extent are prefented, on the tribunitian 
power, and the end of the fame emperor’s reign. 

Several coins of Valerianus, inicribed AETERNITATI 
AVGG. prefent the opportunity of explaining the harpa-or 
book, as the fymbol of Satyrn or Eternity, upon them; and the 
article of this emperor is terminated by an ingpiry into the 
extent of his reign. ; : 

‘The reprefentations of different divinities ‘on the coins of 

Gallienus are pertinently illuftrated : his expedition into Gere 
many is;traced out; andthe fubfequent coins with their in- 
{criptions are difcufled; as are alfo, at confiderable Jength, 
thofe infcribed GALLIENAE AVGYSTAE, which how- 
ever remain, what the Jate abbe Barthelemy pronounced 
them, Jarnement d’un cabinet, et le défe[poir des antiquaires. 
__A ftag, on a coin of Salonina, with the legend IVNONI 
CONS. AVG. is happily explained from a paflage of Cicero 
{de Nat, Deor. lib. ii. 27.).as the, fymbol of Funo Lucina ; the 
goddefs, in her obftetric capacity, being confidered as conferva- 
trix Augufle. 
_: At the-clofe of the coins of Sa/oninus, abbé Eckhel excludes 
from the catalogue that which is thus defcribed by Banduri, 
SAL. VALERIANVS AVG. ‘Caput Salonini corona ex layro 
et, gemmis ornatum VENERI VICTRICI. Dea frans d_- po- 
mum, 5. galeam, in area Sy, in imo SM. TS. AE. IIl.—afign- 
ing his reafons at length in a mafterly difguifitions; and in a 
fecond, not. lefs acute and judicious, he fhows that the‘coins 
hitherto, afcribed to Valerianus junior fhould be reftored to Sas 
lominus. : 

On two of the coins of Aureliauus, interefting obfervations 
are prefented; and an elaborate refearch is annexed on the ter- - 
mination of ‘his reign, ‘The whole fection concerning the 
princes of Eaters has an efpecial claim to attention ; and the 
chief doubts of the abbé refpecting the coin in Hunter’s col- 
Je€tion, publifhed by Pinkerton, appear to us to- be well- 
foinded: The coin is thus defcribed: Protome regis capite tiard 
tecto, pone A. , 

BAZIAET — MITAA°— TIMHAA°— ViGoria in-citis bigis, 
infra quas H. »Againft the attribution of this coin to Zimo- 
Jaiis, fon. of Zensbiay abbé Eckhel objects, that the head-drefs, 
refembljng an Armenian tiara, is in itfelf an incongruous or- 
nament;, fince.there is abundant evidence that the princes of 
Palmyra, and efpecially Zenobia with her fons, affected the 
imperial drefs, in preference to the habiliments of barbaric 
ai For the like reafon, he is unwilling to admit that 
when Vadbalathus and Zenobia aflumed the Roman title of 4x- 


guflus (csGaeros), their fon Zimolais:thould have. been ftyled 
i | Bae 
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Bacirevs. — [This objection appears not altogether valid, inaf- 
much as the term Baziaevs is perpetually applied by Greek hif+ 
torians to the, Roman emperor as it is by the apoftle, in the 

aflage rendered “ honour the King.” ]— It is next afked, 
ft AXZIAE¥Z and MEFAAOT can be confiftently joined ? 
— [This anomaly feems to intimate that the letter erafed, 
which formed the angle between ,METAA® and TIMHAA®, 


thus, 


oVVIGN 


TIMHAA* 


might have been common to both, and have ferved for’S, a8 
well as T]— and, though no great ftrefs be laid by the abbe 
on the orthography of authors a/one, who uniformly write the 
name, not Zithelais, but Zimo/aiis; yet, the word being mani- 
feftly compounded of tiun and aaos, ‘and tin in compofition 
changing » to 0, or to a, as in TiwoSe0s, Tiysoxparns, Tinccysync, 
&c. Tyanaaos cannot be right. Add, that the very forms of the 
letters- render the coin fufpicious ; for the 2, inftead of C, is 
not found on any monument of the time. ‘The diminutive o, 
amidft larger letters, belongs to the beft age of the Greeks, 
chiefly about the time of Alexander. The abbé admits in- 
ftances, on Parthian coins, of I having been ufed for E, but 
afks why, on this one and the fame coin, I and E vary? He 
calls alfo on the Englith antiquaries to anfwer, whether finch 
doubts can be fatisfied, or accounted for ? —or, if the coin be 
really ancient, whether it belonged not to a Time/aiis of an 
earlier age, and hitherto unknown ? —a conclufion which he 
is difpofed to adopt, from its correfpondence with the. circum- 
ftances of the coin. 

After a catalogue of this dynafty, three difquifitions are 
prefented: the fir? contains notices on the coins defcribed: 
the fecond concerns Vabalathus and Athenodorus; and the third 
the country and date of their coins. | 

It will be fcarcely neceffary to obferve, that the curfory re- 
marks, here offered, muft give merely an imperfec& notion of a 
volume of five bundrcd and twenty pages; yet, from them, it 
will be teadily feen that this part of the work evinces, not lefs 
than the preceding volumes, a thorough knowledge of the 
fubject, with equal proofs of erudition, acutenefs, and judg 
ment. It is remarkable that Mr. Pinkerton’s E/fay on Medals 
js never cited by abbé Eckhel, but to mark his diffent. 

Though the £/fay, in general, be a ufeful compilation, it is in 
fome parts fo defective, and in others fo erroneous, as to leave 

~Mm2 room 
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room for abundant improvement. Confidering the effential 
importance of the numifmatic fcience to chronology, hiftory, 
geography, mythology, ancient languages, manners, and cuf- 
toms, we have often been furprifed that the ftudy of it has 
never been introduced into our principal fchools and _ univer- 
-fities. In the high fchool at Vienna, inftru€tions are given on 
this and other topics of antiquity by abbé Eckhel himfelf, who 
has publifhed, for the purpofe, an excellent fummary of the ru- 
diments of the numifmatic fcience, under the following title, 
Kurzgefasfie Anfang/rinde zur alten Numifmatik, xufammenge- 
tragen von Abbé Eckhel, Dire@or des Kaif. Antikenkabinets, und 
Lehrer der -Alterthumfkunde an der hohen Schule xu Wien; 
which, if well tranflated, and judicioufly enlarged, might be 
advantageoufly adopted amongit us. | : 





Efprit de Mirabeau, ou Manuel de ? Homme d’Etat, des Pub- 
liciftes, des Fonétionnaires, et des Orateurs; divifé par ordre 
de Matiéres, et embrafjant les differentes Branches de [ Eco- 
nomie Politique; extrait de tous les Ouvrages de Gabriel- 
Flonoré Riquetti de Mirabeau, et précédé @un Précis Hifte- 
rique de fa Vie. Paris. 


Effence or Spirit of Atirabeau; or a Manual for Statefmen, 
Publicifis, Officers of Government, and Orators; extraéted 
from the Works of that Writer, and preceded by a Sketch of 
bis Life. 2Vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. fewed. Imported by De 
Boffe. 1797. 


POLITICIANS, and indeed general readers, will be pleafed 
with the work which is here announced. The talents and 
the experience of Mirabeau qualified him for the tafk of poli- 
tical inftruction ; and, though his maxims and opinions are as 
much decried by fome as they are admired by others, they are 

certainly worthy of attentive confideration. 
The birth of this celebrated revolutionift is attributed to 
the year 1750. After a courfe of claflical and mathematical 
{tudies, he became an officer in a garrifon. Conceiving an 
early paflon for a young lady to whom his father (the mar- 
quis de Mirabeau) did not with him to be united, he was con- 
fined for fome time in the ifle of Rhé; whence he was per- 
mitted to repair to Corfica as a volunteer. In the latter ifland 
he fo far diftinguifhed himfelf, that he was appointed a-cap- 
tain of dragoons. - He was foon afhamed, however, of being 
employed againft an opprefled people; and, in a remonftrance 
which he addreffed to his father, he reprobated the tyranny 
exercifed over the unfortunate iflanders. Abandoning the 
word 
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fword for the plough, he now purfued a courfe of agricultural 
experiments. At the age of twenty-two years, he entered 
into the matrimonial ftate, triumphing over five rivals. He 
was, at this time, burthened with heavy debts. Having dif- 
pleafed the marquis by his contraction of thefe debts, and 
offended a baron by perfonal chaftifement, he was imprifoned 
in the caftle of If, by virtue of a Jettre de cachet. While he 
remained in this fortrefs, he gratified the friends of, liberty 
with his firft publication, entitled, an Effay on Defpotifm. 

Being of an amorous difpofition, he was captivated with the 
attractions of Sophia, the young wife of a man of feventy 
years of age. _ With this lady he fled into Holland, where he 
fupported himfelf bY the exercife of his pen, till he was appre- 
hended by order of the French government, and conducted 
to Vincennes. Here he was long immured; and his cele- 
brated Letters to Sophia were the produce of his hours of 
confinement. Having at length recovered his liberty, he 
inftituted a procefs againft his wife, for her refufal of renew- 
ing her cohabitation with him; but he was unfuccefsful in his 
fuit. He now made a voyage to Great-Britain; and atten- 
tively confidered the ftate of politics in that country. It was 
in London that he firft publifhed his Refle€tions on the Ame- 
rican Order of Cincinnatus, in which he expofed the tendency 
of that inftitution to the production of a dangerous. arifto- 
cracy. He afterwards made his appearance at the court of 
Berlin ; but he gave fuch difguft by his political intrigues, 
that he was commanded to retire from the Prufhan territories. 
He revenged himfelf in fome meafure for this treatment, by 
publithing the fecret hiftory of that defpotic court. 

The meeting of the ftates-general of France furnifhed him 
with opportunities of oratorical and political exertion. He 
was deputed to that affembly by the communities of Aix and 
Marfeilles; and he quickly became one of the moft diftin- 
guifhed members. But, as he rather balanced between the 
oppofite parties, than devoted himfelf to either, he was not a 
favourite with the court or with the people. He apparently 
did not wifh either to retain the abufes of the old government, 
er to proceed to republican extremities. But fo great was 
his ambition, that he would, in all probability, have facrificed 
his principles to it, if-he had not prematurely died in the 
{pring of the year 1791. 

His charaGter was. not the moft eftimable. His paflions 
were ftrong and impetuous: he was arrogant, over-bearing, 
and remarkably vain of his abilities and attainments; and 
libertinifm and profligacy marked his conduét. 

Of the prefent epitome of his writings, the following are the 
divifions. The firft part comprehends five books, treating of 
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the focial union, of inftitutions, education, public morals, civil. 
and penal legiflation : the fecond alfo contains five fubdivifions, 
namely, agriculture, commerce, finance, the military fyitem, 
and diplomacy ; while the third embraces philofophy, hiftory, 
and general literature, 

As this publication is merely a colleCtion of the moft im- 
portant fentiments and remarks contained in well-known 

roductions, the chief of which have been already reviewed,. 
it is inconfiftent with our plan to extend this article beyond 
the exhibition of a few fpecimens of the work. 

Of fociety it is obferved, that ‘it is the natural ftate of 
man, as well as that of the ant and the bee; a ftate founded 
on his fenfibility, his. benevolence, his love of liberty, his con- 
viction of the utility of reciprocal aid, and his dread of op- 
preflion or of defpotifm. Though fome may deny thefe 
truths, I will conftantly maintain, that the weaknefs of hu- 
man infancy renders the focial union neceflary, abftraCtedly 
from that inftin& of affociation which is common to almoft 
all organifed beimgse Man is the moft dependent of animals 
in the firft twelve years of his life ; and, even during the re- 
mainder of his exiftence, he can fearcely do any thing with- 
out the afliftance of his féllow-creatures.’ . 

With regard to government, it is affirmed, that ‘ there only 
exilts one principle of government for all nations —~that is, 
their own fovereignty : but, from the various modes in which 
powers are delegated, the government of a particular ftate 
receives different forms. By the concentration and union of 
thefe, it acquires all its foree ; and, on the other hand, by the 
oppofition of one to another, continual divifions are produced, 
till one form predominates over the reft. Hence arife, inde- 
pendently of defpotifm, the convulfions and overthrow of 
empites.” 


© Men’ (it is faid in another place) ‘have yielded to authority 
with the fole view of obtaining juftice. Every citizen has a 
right to demand it of the eftablithed government ; but, ac- 
cording to the fixed principles of the law of nature, the foun- 
dation of all fociéty, one man has not the leaft right of jurif- 
diction over another. We mutt not, however, confound the 
right of jurifdiction with that of employing all fair means for 
the mainienance of individual happinefs, and for the fruftra- 
tion of the attempts of others again{ft it.. The latter right is 
neceflarily connected with our well-being ; and we may affert 
it in all places and at all times. But the power of adminifter- 
ing juftice belongs to fociety, inftituted as.it was ‘for the pre- 
fervation of thofe natural rights which unaided individuals 
éould not fecure; and, torender the exercife of it sings. 
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mutt be delegated in form to fele&t members of the commu- 


nity.’ 

The following remark is not invoplicable to the cond of 
that minifter by whom the affairs of Great-Britain have long 
been directed. 

‘ The pretended fear of an abufe of liberty or of privrage 
is a criminal pretext, when it tends to deprive men either of 
their-natural rights or of thofe which they have lawfully ac- 
quired. At what point will thofe rulers ftop, who allege fueh 
an apprehenfion in juftification of continued encroachments?” 


Of the Britifh nation it is intimated, that, ‘notwithftanding 
the fplendid fuccefs with which it has ‘occafionally been grati- 
fied, it is more an object of compaflion than of envy. The 
demands of the fovereign, and the prevalence of luxury, have 
dried up the fources of its profperity, and almoft obliterated 
all traces of public fpirit. Too foon will it be.reduced to 
flavery, unlefs the fages of different countries fhould concur 
in recommending a plan of reform.’ But, however defirable 
a reform may be (and no man of fenfe or patriotifm will deny 
that it is), foreign advice is not neceffary for the accomplifh- 
ment of it. 

Having mentioned the opinion of thofe who reprefent the 
Englith conftitution as the moft — mode! of political and 
civil liberty, Mirabeau exclaims, Eh! quels font. les garants 
de ces deux.libertés ? ‘ Who are the guarantees and guardians 
of thefe two fpecies of liberty? An hereditary monarch, the 
diftributor of places and penfions’; a body of heredit tary no- 
bles, diflinguifhed by important privileges ; and a feptennial 
parliament, not fully reprefenting the people! Without 
doubt, the royal power is more limited than it was in the time 
ef Henry VIII. but is it in effect lefs formidable than it was 
in the reign of that prince?” We are inclined to anfwer thig 


queftion in the negative. 





G. Herder. Riga. 


. G. Herder on the Redeemer, according to our three firft 
‘Gofpels. mail 8vo. 4s. 6d. fewed. Imported by Efcher. 


#797 
(THE exquifite proofs of ability and attainments with which’ 
this writer hath favoured the public, cannot fail to anti- 
cipate a favourable reception for whatever comes from his pen. 
His theological works in particular have fegured him pre-emi- 
Mm 4 nent, 


Von Erlofer der sel, nach unfern dr ey erfien Evangelien. 
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nent praife; and the talents difplayed in the prefent piece 
will by nowmeans diminifh his fame. 

As, in the year 1794, he publithed two tracts,—one, Ox 
the Gift of Tongues at the firft Chriftian Pentecoft; the other, 
On the Refurreétion, as a Matter of Faith, Hiftory, and Doétrine, 
— fince collected under the title of (Chri/tliche Schriften, von 
f..G. Herder) Chriftian Writings, the volume before us is con- 
fidered as a fequel. 

The avowed defign of this tract is, not to inftruét the 
learned, or to make converts oftthofe who have fixed their 
opinions (a tafk which, the author obferves, it were folly to 
attempt), but to fet before thofe of timprejudiced minds the 
means of diftinguifhing fa? from fiéfion, and of afcertaining 
what fimply is chriflian. pS 

With this view, reje€ting all dogmatifm, myfticifm, the. 
needlefs niceties of philolégy, church hiftory, and the like, 
Mr. Herder confines himfelf to the following queftions:— 
‘What are the gofpels? What is Chriftianity ?> What was it 
in the beginning 2? What is it tous ?? He adds that the fourth 
gofpel, being compofed in a manner peculiar to itfelf, will be 
the fubject of another volume, and complete his defign *. 

The author remarks on thefe pieces, that they were long 
ago written, and have been often fubjected to his impartial 
review. He at the fame time acquaints us with his intentions 
upon the completion of Dr. Griefbach’s recenfion of the text, 
to publifh, with brief remarks, a tranflation of the gofpels, 
which might of itfelf place many things in a more determi- 
nate light than a laboured commentary could poflibly do. We 
doubt not his ability to execute his plan, and anxioufly wait 

for the performance of his promife. 





Briefe zu Befirderung Humanitat. Heraufgegcben von F. G. 


Herder. Sicbente Sammlung und Achte Sammlung. Riga. 1796. 


Letters on the Advancement of the Belles Lettres. Publifhed by 
J. G. Herder. Vols. VII. and VIII. 8ve. 


pe epiftolary form which the author has adopted, gives 

ample {cope for varying his work. ‘The eighty-firft let- 
ter, which begins the feventh volume, difcufles the difference 
between the ancients and moderns in refpeét to their poetry, 








* By areeent account from Germany, we learn, that this intended volume 
ig juft publifhed, under the double titles of Herder von Gottes Sobn der Welt Hei- 
land, nach ‘Foannis Evangelium, oder Chriftliche Schriften dritte Sammlung. We with 
we could add, that he had allo publifhed the conciufion of his ineftimable work 
On the Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. 
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as the means of promoting their refinement ; gid announces 
a feries of fragments on the fubject, the firft of © adverts 
to the decline of poetry amongft the Greeks and the Romans. 
A poftfcript, fubjoined to this letter, afligns the caufes of this 
decline. ) 

’ The topics of the fecond fragment, and eighty-fecond letter, 
are the Chriftian hymns; in confidering which, Mr. Herder 
firft touehes on the ufe of the pfalms amongft Chriflians,— 
their difcriminative quality,— their effect on the national cha- 
racter, mufic, language, {cience, and harmony of foul. Spe- 
cimens of thefe fongs are given in a poftfcript. 

The eighty-third letter examines how much the cultivation 
of men depends on the decifions of their eyes and their ears ; 
{tates what the poetry of thefe fenfes implies, with the refult 
which muft hence progeed, inrefpect to a new mode of 
thinking on mythology,— the province of fancy, of fenfe, 
and of intereft, —the colouring of actions and paflions, with 
the modes of exprefling them. 

In-the third fragment, and eighty-fourth letter, are remarks 
on the formation of a new tafte in Europe, and its firft refine- 
ment. Songs on the exploits of anceftors are noticed; alfo 
the diftinétion between the northern and fouthern manner of 
articulation, — the northern and fouthern fyftem of rhyme and 
allireration, — tales, — attachment to adventures, and relations 
of them, — chronicles, — the bad tafte of the monks, — the 
advancement in cultivation of the Arabians in Spain, — and 
Provencal poetry, as contributing to the improvement of con- 
verfation. . 

Letter the eighty-fifth begins with attributing an improved 
tafte to this fource, and goes on to inquire whence elfe it 
could come. The refinement of the Arabians in their rhyme 
is confidered. The eighty-fixth letter continues the fabjedt of 
rhyme, inveitigates its properties, and how far it is effential. 
A poftfcript is annexed, in which is remarked the great dif- 
ference in the progrefs of this tafte and the culture of the an- 
cients. The advantages which the Provencal poetry has 
effected, are the formation of the language of its country, and 
an enlarged mode of thinking. 

The fourth fragment (letter eighty-feventh) points out the 
influence of the Provencal poetry on the culture and poetics of 
Europe. The qualities, exterior and internal, of the Italian 
poetry are confidered. ‘The characterictics of French tales 
and theatrical pieces are alfo examined; after which obferva- 
tions occur on the poetics of Spain. 

_ Letter the eighty-eighth remarks the difficulty of appre~ 


ciating the charatteriftics of a nation or age, and the poetry of 
a nation : 
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a nation; the writer examines the inducement to attempt it, 
and the qualities requifite thereto. . 

> The fifth fragment (letter eighty-ninth) forms an eftimate 
of the value of the European poetry of the ntiddle ages, — its 
difadvantages and advantages, — its effect on devotion, prow- 
efs, and love. 

The fragment continued in the ninetieth letter, confiders 
the fubject as tending to the advancement of fcience, and the 
union of feveral nations in the fame defign ;—the corre{pondent 
circumilances leading to it, together with the gay fcience. 

The eighth coile€tion, or volume, of thefe letters is intro- 
duced with the /ixth fragment, which commences with noti- 
cing the revival of the ancients. . Hence an inquiry is inftitut- 
ed concerning the defeéis of the middle ages, and what the 
revival of the ancients fupplied; this is fhown to have been 
models and rules: — why the gallantry of the middle ages, in 
Tove, honour, and devotion, introduced a falfe tafte ?—~and 
for what the revived ancients laid the foundation ? 

Letter the ninety-fecond fuggefts objections to the fup- 
pofed. effect of the ancients in awakening genius, refining 
tafte, and imparting a more correct manner of thinking. 

The ninety-third letter returns an anfwer to thefe objec- 
tions, and ftates what the ancients could do, and what they 
could not. A poft{cript follows. 

Letter the ninety-fourth fhows that the moderns. had to 

Jearn the compofition of the ancients, and the rules of propriety. 

The /eventh fragment (letter ninety-fifth), including the arts 
of. writing and printing, examines the confequences which the 
introduciion of the former produced on the poefy of the. 
Greeks, and the vocal enunciation of their profe; points out 
the difference between the literary exhibitions of the Romans 
- and ours, and fhows the want of materials for books in the 
middle ages. What effects the invention of paper produced, 
and the advantages and difadvantages refulting from printing, 
are confidered. 

The continuation, in the next letter, proceeds with ‘cau- 
tions and counfels refpeCting the mifufe of printing and en- 
graving. : 

Fragment the eighth (letter ninety-feventh) offers confiderations- 
on the reformation, commerce, and the fciences, and the 
changes brought about by them, — national diftinftions, — 
| new form aflumed by poetry in the reformed countries, — 
why it any longer ceafes to prefent an hiftorical hero ?— the 
more. xecent province of panegyric and centure. 

Inthe ninety-eighth letter, poetry isexemplified as the refult of 
sefleCiion and pure fable in the poets of England— Chaucer, 
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Spenfer, Shak/peare, Milton, Cowley, Waller, Pope, Young, 
Thom/on, whole refpective merits and chara¢ters are difplayed. 
The next letter, in treating the poetic profe of the Englifh, 
begins with tracing its origin, and goes on to periodical papers 
and romance. The nature ‘and character of humour ate déve- 
loped and exemplified in Addj/on, Swift, Fielding, Richardjon, 
and Sterne; and an inquiry follows, whether humour’ wag 
known to the Greeks and the Romans? 

In the rooth letter, a tranfition is made to the works of 
tafte among the Germans. The 1ou1it letter fhows why their 
writers have-given themfelves fo much to imitation. The 
praife due to imitation is afcertained. . 

After inquiring, in the 102d letter, whether the German 
poetry be without character, the character of the Germans 
from the remoteft times, as to aGlion and writing, and even 
their faults, are developed. The characters difcovered are ex- 
emplifed in Brockes, Hagedorn, Haller, &c.— Kieift, Leffing, 
and Gieim, Klop/iock, Uz, and ether lyric poets. ‘To thele are 
added Wieland and.Geffner.. The 103¢ letter offers objections 
againft the Germans; and the 104th inquires, whether their 
poetry be without ordonnance? thows the advantage of their 
language, in aflimilation to the forms of the ancients, from 
Ramler, Klopftock, Gerflenberg, Gotz, Lefing, and Geethe— 
examines whether every {trange form of compofition be fo to 
the Germans, and prefenting, for inftances, the Italian opera 
and Englith comedy, refers to Zacharid. 

In the 105th letter, the queftion is confidered, whether any 
deficiency in criticifm is to be afcribed to the Germans? ‘ihe 
characteriftics of German criticifm are drawn from Leibnitz, A. 
G. Baumgarten, Wernike, Bodmer, and Breitinger ; to whom 
is added Haller.. The Bibliothek der /chinen Wiffen{chaften, and 
Literaturbriefe, are noticed; and the want of their continua- 
tion remarked. 

The next fubje& difcuffed (in letter 106) is, whether ge- 
nius be neceflary to criticifm? The critical writings.of other 
nations are familiarifed by tranilations to. the Germans. Whe- 
ther the German poetry be a poetry for children, is inquired; 
and it is determined, that it fill would have its worth. Inthe 
fequel, the proportionate merit of political poetry is afligned. 

‘The ninth fragment prefents, in the laft letter, the refult of 
a comparifon between the. poefy of different nations, ancient 
and modern, which is confidered as a Proteus amongft them. 
The conteft for fuperiority between the ancients and moderns 
is pronounced to be frivolous. The difficulty, of comparing 
them is fuppofed to be great. It is contended, that every nation 


mut fet a high value on its own poets. What the Germans 
| have 
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have to learn refpe€ting theirs, is ftated. The different methods 
of clafhfying them, and an intimation of the progrefs which 
it remains for poetry {till to make ‘through the valk extent of 
time and nations, clofe the volume. 

Would our limits permit, there are many parts of thefe in- 
terefting letters which we fhould be glad to cite, and many 
likewife to examine; but we muft refer to the original. 

The 9th and 10th volumes are publifhed ; but we have not 


received them. 





Captivité de La Fayette; Heéroide, avec Figures, et des Notes 
Hiftoriques.. Par Charles D’ Agrian. Paris. 


The Captivity of M. de la Fayette; an Heroic Poem; with Hifto- 
vical Notes, and fome Engravings. 4to. 2s. Imported by 


De Boffe. 1797. 


pis poem is preceded by an addrefs from the author. to 

his country, complaining of its inattention to the fuffer- 
ings of an oppréfled patriot, and urging the propriety of mak- 
ing the ftrongeft remonftrances for his liberation. ‘That point 
being now accomplifhed, the intereft of the poem is confider- 
ably diminifhed, though not annihilated. 

M. de la Fayette has been fiercely attacked both by royalifts 
and republicans. ‘This treatment will not furprife thofe who 
confider, that moderate men cannot be expected to pleafe the 
violent Of either party. But, though he has been, in fome re- 
f{pe&ts, unjuftly accufed, the following panegyric appears to be 
too highly coloured ; 7 

‘ Foreigners’ (fays M. d’Agrain), ‘ being at a diftance from 
the ftorm’ [of the French revolutign], ‘ and more at leifure for 
obfervation than thofe who were involved in it, were the firft 
who did juftice to La Fayette. They recalled to their recol- 
le€tion the merits of his conduct. They fpoke with warmth 
of the confiftency of his character, of his obedience to the laws, 
his firmnefs in maintaining them, his fidelity to his engage- 
ments, his religious regard for the fafety of perfons and pro- 
perty, his refiflance to whatever was oppreflive or injurious to 
the people, his invariable enmity both to the advocates of de- 
fpotifm and the friends of anarchy, and his generous efforts for 
the fupport of conftitutional order, even at the rifque of lofing 
his popularity. ‘They admired the fortitude with which he 
endured his captivity, and applauded his indignant refufal of 
the offer of liberty, when it was accompanied with difhonour- 
able conditions. Thefe were the traits and qualities which 
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were admired in Germany, in England, in Holland, and even 
throughout Europe.’ - | 

The captive is firft introduced by the poet, extolling his 
own merits, and complaining of the ingratitude not only of 
his countrymen, but of his former friends the Americans, in 
neglecting to exert ail the force of perfuafion for his deliver- 
ance. In a note annexed, the United States are reprefented 
as having treated the whole French nation with contemptuous 
difrefpeét, and manifefted a blind partiality towards Great-Bri- 
tain. But they have not carried this fuppofed partiality fo far, 
as to join our government in the crufade againit France. 

After a long, and not very poetical, foliloquy, the prifoner 
amufes himfelf with contemplating the moon through the 
bars of a window in his dungeon, and foothes his grief with 
the thought, that his wife and children might perhaps be 
viewing the fame heavenly body. ‘This hint is borrowed from 
the old {tory of two lovers, who agreed to look at the moon 
during their feparation, each.at the fame hour, and confidered 
this trivial circumftance as tending to allay, by pleafing 
thoughts, the tedium. of abfence. 

Having refumed his foliloquy, he treats of liberty, juftice, 
and good government. He does not with that nations fhould 
be compelled to accept the bleflings of freedom: but who, we 
may afk, are the fovereigns that will ufe fuch compulfion? 


© Que la vertu gardant un modefte équilibre, 
Préche la liberté fans forcer d’étre libre. 

Craignez que l’arbitraire ait aufhi fon martyr. 

Aux yoeux de votre efprit le coeur doit confentir. 
Tous les deux feparés s’égarent en fyflémes ; 

Mais leur voix réunie eft la voix des cieux mémes. 
J’ai dit, je le repéte aux fers des potentats : 

La juftice conferve ou détruit les états. 

Si Pinfurrection devenant legitime, 

Eft Je, plus faint devoir des peuples qu’on opprime, 
Dans le gouvernement dont lui mémé a fait choix, 
Un peuple vraiment libre eft efclave des loix.’ 


The laft line contains an affected antithefis — 


A people truly free are flaves to law. 

He adds, : 
‘ Des fiers gouvernemens je ne fuis pas l’arbitre; 
Tous font bons, s’ils ont tous la juftice pour titre. 
Selon les tems, les mocurs, les hommes, les climats, 
Caméléons changeans, ils ménent les états. | 
Mais d’un vieux tréne ufé, le fragile ¢quilibre, 
En fait-il defirer un plus jufte et plus libre ?..... 
Saififfez ce moment pour raflurer vos droits. 
Corrigez les abus des f€nats et des rois.’ 


But 
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But all who, from the pureft motives,-aim at fuch a reform, 
are ftigmatifed and calumniated as jacobins and incendiaries. 
He condemns the penal ‘laws of Europe as too, fanguinary. 


© Ta loi pémale, Europe, eft fille des enfers. 

Qui, ces tortures, oui, ces échafauds, ces fers, 

D’affafimats légaux font Pécole farouche : 

C’eft la qu’ont médité Roberfpierre et Cartouche, 
i. La que voyant fans cefleé-un trop coupable fang, 

L’on apprit a-verfer celui de l’innocent ; 

La qu’un ceil curieux, émi pat les fupplices, 

Jouit avec douleur d’exécrables délices ; 

La qu’un peuple volage, altier, foumis, vainqueur, 

| Par imitation dénature fon coeur.’ 


_ He gives good advice to legiflators and magiftrates. 


fan¥ recourir a d’horribles fecouffes, 

*« Rendons les hommes bovis en rendant les loix douces. 
Par la févérité tempérez Ia douceur, 
Et fachez réprimet fans tre an oppreffeur. 

Sil faut qu’un magiftrat céde au peuple farouche, 
Que la loi fe couvrait foit lefour gui fe couche. 
Ce groupe mutiné, dans l’ombre en vain conduit, 

- Abdiquera bientot l’erreur qui l’a féduit. 
Et Pheureux magiftrat qui toujours fe poflede, 
Avec habileté réfifte lorfqu’il céde. 
Que la peine toujours foit conforme au délit. 
Raffurez l’accufé qui rougit ou palit. 
Au feul foupcon du mal, dont elle eft incapable, 
L’innocence s’émeut. .. Sous un dehors coupable 
Aimez a dévoilerun vertueux mortel. 
Qui préjuge le crime eft déja criminel. 
Si malgré vos defirs il efl-un réfrataire, 
Trouvez lui des pardons fi le remord Paltére. 
L’homme qui fe 1épent eft moins pret de faillir, 

ue. Pannocent novice aux traits du repentir. 

Voila fur quels appuis la liberté repofe.’ 


Inthis quotation, the line which recommends a due pag oer 
between the punifhment and the offence, js almoft a literal 
tranflation from Horace: 


 Adfit 
Regula, peccatis qua poenas irroget «quas—. 
a rule Which is very rarely obferved. | 
The perfons who, in Germany and in Great-Britain, efpouf- 


ed the caufe' of La Fayette in {peeches or in writings, are thus 
apoftrophiléd : | 
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Lamarck’s Memoirs of Philofophy and Natural Hiftory. Si 
—_——— ——.‘ vous dont la male éloquence, 

Dans le Nord indigné fait tonner ma défenfe, 

ui dans moi foutenez le droit de la vertu, 

Le droit du gente humain dans Olmutz abattu, 

Vous, qui jadis cachés 4 ma gloire opportune, 

Ne m’avez entouré que dans mon infortune. 

Vous tous de la juftice, avocats immortels. 

Si les Grecs autrefoig confacraient des autels, 

A des dieux inconnus, je confacre mon ¢tre 

Aux défenfeurs voilés que je ne puis connaitre 5 

De voeu, de gratitude et de coeur réuni, 

Le ciel fera le refte, il comble,l’infini. 

Et quelle expreffion, quel terme affez fublime, . 

Vous peindrait l’amitié qui pour vous me ranime!’ 

This piece is not wholly unworthy of praife: but many 
parts are dull, flat, and profaic; and the zeal of humanity is 
more confpicuous in it than the elevation of poetry. We muft 
recollect, however, that it is the firft effort of the author’s 
mute. 
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Mémoires de Phyfique et @Hiftoire Naturelle, établis fur des 
Bafes de Raifweient indépendantes de toute Théorie; avec 
PExpofition de Nouvelles Confiderations fur la Cau/e générale 
des Diffolutions; fur la, Matitre du Feu; fur la Couleur des 
Corps; fur la Formation des Compofés; fur Origine des 
Minéraux ; et fur POrganifation des Corps Vivans. Lus @ 
la premitre Claffe de PIafitut National, dans fes Séances or- 
dinaires. Par }. B. Lamarck, Membre de l’Inflitut. Paris. 


Memoirs-of Philofophy and Natural Hiftory; founded upon the 
Principles of True Reafoning, independently of all Theory ; 
with an Expofition of feveral new Circum/flances concerning the 


general Caufe of Chemical Diffolutions; the Matter of Fire; 


the Colours of Bodies; the Formation of Compounds, the 


Origin of Minerals, and the Organifation of living Matter. 
Read before the firfi Cla/s of the National Inftitution. By 
F. B. Lamarck. 8vo. 75. fewed. Imported by De Boffe: 

1797- 
N philofophical inquiriés, the mind has no other guides 
than the facts that haye been previoufly afcertained ; 
therefore the importance of a theory or hypothefis muft be in 
proportion to its conformity or agreement with fuch facts, 
In this way the French philofophers, we believe, proceeded in 
the eftablifhment of the pneumatic theory of chemiftry, which, 
from its more perfect accordance to, and better explanation 
| of, 
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2 Lamarck’s Memoirs of Philofophy and Natural Hiftory. 
of, the various circumf{tances and phenomena of that very ex- 
tenfive fcience, has fince become fo generally, adopted by the: 
chemitfts of other countries. But, well founded ‘as this cele- 
brated theory has appeared, and beautiful as many of the il- 
luftrations which it has afforded may have been confidered, 
we have here an author who entertains very different ideas, 
and who brings forward a variety of objections even to the 
very bafis or groundwork upon which it. has been erected. 
As, in matters of {cience, the full and free difcuflion of opi- 
nions cannot but be ferviceable to the caufe of truth, we 
are far from being difpleafed to find, that Monf. Lamarck 
has taken the field in oppofition to the pneumatic chemitts. 
We are afraid, however, from fome obfervations that occur 
in the prefatory parts of the work, that the defign of the au- 
thor is not, as he tells us, the rigorous examination of cer- 
tain opinions and conclufions of thofe chemifts, but an at- 
tempt to introduce a mew hypothefis of his own. It muft 
alfo be obferved, that a doétrine of fuch celebrity as that 
which has been advanced by Moni. Lavoifier and his friends, 
required fomething more than mere reafonings to difprove it. 
Few, we believe, except the prefent writer, ae ventured to 
engage in the dupute, without the neceflary aids of new facts 
and experiments. Thefe are the kind of weapons that Dr. 
Prieftley and other opponents have employed: Monf. La. 
marck, however, difclaims their ufe; and affures us that the 
facts already known are more than fufficient for the purpofe 
of eftablifhing a general theory, on which all the phzno- 
mena may be better explained. It has, indeed, appeared to 
the author, that moft of thofe who have adopted the new che- 
miftry have allowed themfelves to be deceived, by conftantly 
confounding the known fad?s, and the reafonings that have been 
employed in explaining them. He conceives the former. to 
be totaily independent of the latter; as facts, when once fully 
eftablifhed, become truths; while rea/onings only depend on 
the folidity of the judgment of the individuals who apply them, 
and the ingenuity of the manner in which they illuftrate them. 
Having, therefore, in view the examination of the conclufions 
that have been drawn from facts, and not the revifion of the 
facis themfelves, he tells us that he has only found it necef- 
fary to employ certain reafonings, which, he.fuppofes, may be 
found of real utility in the accomplifhment of his main obje@, 
as he concéives them to be inconteftable. 

In regard to the plan which the author has purfued in ex- 
pofing thofe errors that he has di/covered in the theory of the 
pneumatic chemifiry, there is little to be faid. He begins by ex- 
planing his ideas of the more fimple and uncompounded fub- 


ances, aud thence deduces what he imagines to be exac¥ 
and 
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and precife definitions, without, as e fays, admitting any 
_ principles but fuch as: have been fully afcertained. 
* Having laid the foundation of his reafoning. in of (as he 


conceives) clear and fatisfactory manner, he proceeds from 
one conclufion to another, until he has adtomplithed his objects, 
which were the full refutation of the theory of modern che- 
mifts, and the eftablifhment of a new one, better founded. , 

This tafk, which we cannot coniceiye fo very eafy or trifling 
in its execution, as Monf, Lamarck feems to fuppofe, is un- 
dertaken in feven memoirs; a few of which were read at dif- 
ferent times before the firfi clafs of the national inftitution, 
in order that the principles whith the author has advanced 
might undergo a proper examination and difcuflion. And 
that all were not examined in the fame way, is. a: circum- 
{tance which by no means prepofleffes us in favour of the au- 
thor’s attempt; for, furely, if the principles and doCtrines that 
he has laid down, were of fo very fatistactory and convincing 
a kind as he fuppofes them, there could have been no difincli- 
nation to hear the whole. : 

As the firft memoir affords a,kind of bafis, on which the 
reafonings in the fucceeding ones principally reft, it. will be 
neceflary for us to examine it with fome degree of clofenefs, 
After introducing a few unimportant and common-place ob- 
fervations, in refpeé to the errors that arife in philofophical 
inquiries, from an imperfect confideration of facts, and aflert- 
ing the neceflity of being more clear and precife in the expla- 
nation of them, Monf. Lamarck attempts to decide what 
ought to be termed an e/fential particle (mo‘écule effentielle) of a 
compound fubftance; to afcertain the peculiarity of its form, 
as well as the nature of the compounds which it forms, and 
fhow its unity, or identity. 

It is well known, he obferves, to all chemifts, that the 
fenfible mafles of bodies are formed either by the aggrega- 
tion, agglutination, or unition of particles, whether the elc- 
mentary ones of fimple bodies, .or the original ones of 
compound fubftances. -Hence he concludes, that there exift 
in nature two kinds of particles, which, by their aggregation, 
agglutination, or unition, are capable of forming the various 
mafles of bodies that are obyious te our fenfes. Here, how- 
ever, he omits to inform ‘us of the nature of thefe elemen- 
tary particles, or molecules of fumple matter. 

He, notwithftanding, proceeds in the examination of what 
he terms the original or effential particles or molecules of a 
compound body. By the term molécule cfJentielle, he tells us, 
we are to underftand what cther philofophers have denomi., 
nated molé.ule intégrante, or the fmalleft particle into which a 
compound fubftance can be reduced, without undergoing a, 
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change or alteration of its nature. Compound bodies, thete- 
fore, only exift in confequence of the prefence of thefe e/Jén- 
tial molecules; and any quantity of the fame particles will, 
by aggregation, agglutination, or unition, form the vifible mafles 
of the faid compound, if it is in a folid or fluid ftate, — or 
its invifible or nearly inviftble mafies, if it is in the ftate 
of gas. An effential molecule is produced from the combination 
‘of a certain number of principles, united in certain propor- 
tions; confequently, fo far as it is capable of preferving itfelf 
unchanged, the number, the proportion, and the arrangement 
of the principles of whic ” it is compofed, continue the fame. 
A molecule of this defcription, whatever its nature may be, is 
‘always extremely fmal!: when it ftands fingle, it is {carcely 
perceivable ; but the fmalleft maffes of matter that we are ca- 
pable of feeing are conftantly combinations of a certain quan- 
tity of particles — whether the elementary particles, or thofe 
which are effential to one or many forts of matter. 

We are alfo farther told, that every effential molecule of a 
compound neceflarily poffeffes a certain form whith is pecu- 
liar to itfelf, and which cannot vary fo long as that molecule 
preferves the totality of its principles, and remains in its {tate 
of combination; becaufe that form refults from the arrange- 
ment of the combined principles that conftitute the molecule. 
This is obvioufly the cafe, our author fuppofes, in the effential 
particles of gypfum and chalk. 

Even the aggregation or agglutination, by which the fenfible 
mafles of bodies are formed, does not neceflitate the deftru€tion 
é6f the form of the e/fential molecules which are thereby 
brought into a ftate of unition. Such aggregation or agglutina- 


- tion takes place without altering their nature, without forcing 


their principles to difunite, and confequently without ciiang- 
ing in any refpeét the peculiar form of thofe molecules. 

If therefore, fays he, the aggregation, that conftitutes the 
fenfible maffes of bodies, does not neceffitate the deftruction of 
the particular form of the ¢/Jential molecules which it unites, it 
will follow that a portion of matter may be either homogene- 
ous or heterogeneous. It will be homogeneous, for inftance, 


ywhen the e/fential molecules, thus united, are all of the fame 


hature ; as in a lump of fulphur, a clear cryftal of Iceland fpar, 
or a mafs of pure gold, &c. It will be heterogeneous, where 
the effential molecules caprn by aggregation are of different 
forts; as in a piece of granite, a lump of porphyry, or in a 
metallic mixture, &c. 

He afterwards lays down the following principle, in refpect 
to the combination of fub{tances: viz. that ‘ it is the property 
of the aé& of combination to deftroy the nature, and confe- 
guently the peculiar form, of the ¢/fential mofecules of different 
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compounds which undergo that operation ;’ that, for inftance, 
when two compounds are combined, their principles are fepa- 
rated at the moment, and a real derangement occurs cf the 
fituation which thofe principles occupied in their former ftate 
of combination: in fhort, that there is a complete annihilation 
of the particular form of the effential molecules of each of the 
eompounds, and a general mixture of the principles of which 
they were feparately conftituted: —that from this new com- 
bination there confequently refults a peculiar compound fub- 
{tance, which is neither the one nor the other of the two com- 
pounds from whofe unition it has arifen ; — a fubftance whofe 
exiftence depends on its own effential molecules, which were 
formed by the laft combination. : 

Hence our author contends, that, in fact, calcareous {tones 
contain neither /ime nor carbonic acid gas, and on thefe 
grounds, that it has been demonftrated to be impoflible that 
an effential molecule of lime can be combined with an ¢/ential 
molecule of carbonit acid gas, while each continues to retain 
its nature. This he endeavours to elucidate more. fully, by 
detailing different facts refulting from the calcination of chalk; 
and other fubftances of the fame kind. And from the whole 
he deduces the fubfequent conclufions < 

ft. That the very ad of combination deftroys the nature 
and form of the ‘e/Jential molecules of the different compounds, 
whofe principles, by mutually penetrating each other, are 
combitied together. ? 

2d. That thefe compounds, whatever they may be, are never 
themfelves \the principles of new compounds; that is, a com- 
pound cannot be formed from the combination of feveral 
other compounds ftill exifting as fuch. 

3d. That every compound, without exception, has necef- 
farily a fimplicity and identity of nature. 

4th. That, finally, aggregation (which is very different from 
combination) is the fole caufe of the hetgrogencity of thole 
mafles of matter which are cbferved to be in that {tate. 

Such are the principles laid down, and the conclufions 
drawn, by Monf. Lamarck in his firft memoir. In the paper 
itfelf, the reader will find them more fully detailed, and meet 
with a variety of elucidations and explanations. 

In his fecond memoir, he proceeds to unfold and il- 
luftrate ftill more fully the principles that he has advanced 
above, and to fhow the refults of thofe changes and alterations 
which the efJential molecules of compounds undergo when fub- 
mitted to different proceffes. This of courfe brings him to 
examine more particularly the nature of chemical combination 
and decompo/ition, and to confider different facts in relation to 


them, as well as the various operations employed by chemitts, 
: Nn2 which, 
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which, he thinks, fhould be diftinguifhed into fuch as are pres 
parative and fuch as are really chemical. 

The third memoir, and its fupplement, comprehend much 
curious reafoning, not only in regard to the main objects of the 
author’s refearches, but on the nature and formation of co- 
jours. 

/On the former his conclufions here feem to be, that, what- 
ever may be the arrangement of the principles in an e/fential 
molecule of a compound, that arrangement is without doubt the 
fame in all the e/fextial molecules of the fame compound : 
—that the diverfity of compounds proceeds from fome real 
difference in the number or the proportions of the principles 
combined; and this difference alfo neceflitates.a diverfity of 
arrangement of the famé principles in the. effenteal molecules 
of different compounds ; — and that, in. fact, the: diverfity 
in the number or proportions of thefe pridciples} and that 
of their arrangement in the effeytial molecules of different 
compounds that may be obfeeved, probably alfo produce a 
diverfity in the connedciion ot the principles of thele coni- 
pounds. : 

In refpect to the latter, it appears to be our author’s opi- 
nion, that, in proportian as what he terms fixed fire (feu fixé) 
is concealed by the other principles of fubftances, the colours 
of them will be different: ‘that is, the fhades-of colour will be 
according to the different degrees of the difclofure or deve- 
lopementt (découvrement) of the fixed fire that is contained 
in different bodies. On thefe grounds he has formed what 
he calls a chromometrical feale of colours. “But a clear 
idea of this can only be acquired by having recourfe to the 
tables and explanations contained in the work itfelf. 

The fourth memoir contains inquiries into the natural ten- 
dency which the e/Jential molecules of compounds have to de- 
ftroy themfelves.. Here Mont. Lamarck draws many con- 
clufions in fupport of his opinions, which, if his former 
principles, and reafonings on them, be admitted, muft follow 
as general deductions. 

In the fifth memoir, we come to the expofition of what this 
writer confiders as the real caufes of chemical ad:/Jolutions, 
fuch, for inftance, as take place in certain: cafes from the par- 
ticular combinations and decompo/:tions of fubftances, arifing 
from the tendency of their ejential particles to undergo 
changes, and be thereby deftroyed. Here we have feveral con= 
clufions refpeéting the nature of chemical di/folution, the ef- 
fects of aflinity, &c. which oppote thofe that have been gene- 
rally maintained by chemitts ; but which are not attempted 
to be proved, either by new arguments or facts. 

The fixth.memoir prefents us with a very elaborate exami+ 
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nation of the matter of fire. It is confidered as a ff mple fluid 
fubftance very different from light, and which exifts in three 
feparate ftates. ‘The. rft, which.is denominated <xtherial fire 
(feu éthéré), is its natural fate, The ad if its fixed fate, or 
‘that in which..it becomes.a*¢onftituent principle of a body. 
This is divided into two. kinds, carbonic and acidific fire (feu 
carbonique and feu acidifique). “The 3dis its expan/ive flate, or 
{tate of motion, in which itis denominated caloric fire (feu ca- 
forique). Thefe various forts or conditions of fire are exa- 
mined at great length, and the different phenomena that they 
are fuppofed to produce, are defcribed with minutenefs. But 
the reafonings and deductions of the author cannot be well un- 
derftood without the whole of the ftatements, which are too 
long to be inferted here. 

The laft memoir comprehends ftill more extenfive details ; 
for, befides the difcuffion’ of the queftion concerning the pri- 
mary caufe of the formation of compound bodies, the author 
attempts to explain the nature of the powers and functions of 
the animal fyftem, and alfo the organifation of vegetables. 
Thefe. bring him to different phyfiological and phyfical dif- 
quifitions, on which we cannot fay that he has prefented the 
reader with much -new information. The mode. of claffing 
animals, which he has propofed, is, however, certainly fimple, 
and in fome refpects ingenious. 

We have thus exhibited the principal grounds on which 
Monf. Lamarck has endeavoured to eftablifh a new theory of 
chemiitry, in oppofition to that of modern chemiits. But we 
muft confefs that we cannot difcover in this attempt any 
thing that.is more, exact, or better adapted to explain the 
varied phenomena of nature. There is much réafoning ; but 
it does not: by any means conduct us to a more happy illuftra- 
tion of the numerous faéts which the extenfive range of che- 
mical fcience embraces. ‘The author has indeed advanced 
many objections to the pneumatic theory of chemiltry; but 
they reft on no experimental balis. In fhort, he has given af 
fumed principles and vague fpeculations, inftead of the undif- 
puted-evidence of faét; and has drawn from: data, of which 
we find no proof, conclufions and opinions concerning the 
changes and principles of bodies, in dire contradiétion. to 
modern chemifts, who have not dared to advance one ftep 
farther than they were warranted by repeated experiments 
and careful indudtion. 
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Des Moyens de régénerer Ja France, et d? accélerer une Paix 
durable avec Jes Ennemis ; par le Citoyen De-la-Croix, ancien 


Profeffeur de Droit Public au Lycée, Sc. Paris. 
A Differtation on the. Means of effedting a Regeneration of 


France, and of accelerating a durable Peace with the Enemies 


of that State. Sve. 4s. fewed. Imported by De Boffe. 1797. 


FOR the effectual regeneration of France, 2 new conftitu- 

tion is neceflary ; but it is probable that feveral new con- 
ftitutions will fucceflively be framed, before the eftablifhment 
of a fyftem fully calculated for the union of popular freedom. 
with firmnefs and energy of government. 

After having exhibited a fketch of the three conftitutions 
erected on the ruins of the ancient monarchy, to the laft of 
which he gives the preference, M. De-la-Croix directs his at- 
tention to a reform of the civil and criminal code, particularly 
the latter. He does not profefs to obferve a regularity of 


arrangement. 


© How’ (he afks) * ean I attend to order, coherence, and har- 
mony, when my thoughts wander in a gloomy chaes of un+ 


certainty and apprehenfion 


But we may anfwer, that, if his mind,was fufficiently cool 
for the expreflion of his thoughts in writing, upon a variety of 
important topics which required an exertion of the reafoning 
faculty, it was, at the fame time, competent to the tafk of 


methodical diftribution. 


‘ Civil legiffation’ (he remarks) ‘ neceffarily made earlier ap- 
proaches to equicy than criminal law ; for nature muft have 
operated in the former inftance, while only a well-cultivated 
reafon could properly provide for the latter. A good code of 

enal law is the refult of ideas formed from a perfe@t know- 
niet of the character of a nation, and combined with great 
accuracy aud judgment.’ 

Unfortunately, fuch a code is ftill a defideratum, even 
among the wifeft and moft enlightened nations. 

Several chapters are appropriated to the {crutiny of judicial 
errors; and examples are given of the condemnation of irtno- 
cent perfons in France, on the ground of evidence which had 
a plaufibie air, but which ought not to have had a decifive 
influence. Some inftances of the fame kind have occurred in 


England, notwithftanding the benign inftitution of juries; 
but, in general, thefe arbiters of life and death err on the fa- 
vourabie rather than the unfavourable fide. 


A magiftrate who was well acquainted with the fyftem and 
practice 
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practice of criminal Jaw in France, did not fcruple to declare, 
that, if he had been accufed of robbing the church of Notre- 
Dame of one of its towers, he would immediately have. abf- 
conded ; fo little confidence had he in the effect of his endea- 
yours for the afcertainment of his innocence. This was 2 


fevere refleétion upon the judicial adminiftration of France. 


‘ A fimilar cafe of falfe accufation’ (fays M.’De-la-Croix) ¢ is 
particularly unfortunate. Preofs of innocence, addrefled to 
the judges, are rejeEted, folely betaufe the'accufed perfon is 
abfent. His farhily, ‘his’ defenders, are not ‘heard: the ap- 

rance of him alone is required. It is not fwfficient that he 
himfelf fhould be confcions of his integrity’: he ought (it may 
be faid) to maintain it’ in ‘the -prefencé of his accufers, and 
truft, not merely to the equity of magiftratés ‘who have no in- 
tereft in his condemnation, but-to thdir acutenefs and pene- 
tration in ‘the‘detetion of falfe teftimony. But is it criminal 
in any perfon not to have that firmnefs and confidence which 
might eventually reftue-him from his danger? If the allega- 
tions of an advocate in his behalf, and the evidence tranfmitted 
from the place of his retreat, ftrongly tend to his exculpation, 
why fhould juftice be fo inexorable. as.to fhut her ears and her 
eyes againft the pleadings and documents which may difprove 
the charge? No-reproaches are due to the judges on this head, 
as both our ancient and modern laws have prefcribed to them 
this practice of infenfibility. But, if juftice be allowed to 
condemn an abfent individual, when the evidence of his -guilt 
is ftrong, it ought alfo to have the power of acquittal, when 
the teftimony preponderates in his favour.’ : 


Thefe remarks are candid and equitable. 

That part of the modern French code which orders jtries 
not only to pronounce upon the fact, but alfo to decide upon 
the intention of the accufed, is defended by this writer againit 
the attacks of thofe who cenfured it as a dangerous innovation; 
which might facilitate the efcape -of the guilty from punith+ 
ment. He rather confiders it as furnifhing additional means 
of feéurity to fuch as may be really free from any criminal in+ 
tention, though appearances may be in fome refpects againft 
them. 

For the repreffion of offences which afe not punifhed as 
crimes in law, he recommends the ereétion of a court refem- 
bling the ancient tribunal of honour, which might ftigmatife all 
eHtons guilty of acts incompatible with virtue, delicacy, and 
good manners. Such ‘a court might perhaps have fome in- 
fluence ; but the effe€t’would ‘be partial and inconfiderable. 

He fuggefts fome alterations in the laws againft robbers, 
and, in treating of murder, he controverts the opinion of Bec- 

n4 Caria 
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caria re{pecting the propriety of abolifhing the punifhment of 
death. He contends, that the life of one who takes away that 
of another becomes a neceflary facrifice to the fafety of indi- 
viduals, and the peace of fociety ; with this provifo, however; 
that the murderer has alfo plundered the vi€tim; for, in thé 
cafe of murder without robbery, an expofure in a blood-ftained 
garment, and a coarfe of labour for ten years, are recommended 
by this writer. But a crime ‘9-atrocious.as wilful. murder 
demands, in all cafes,:the utmoit rigour-of punifhment. 

He {peaks feelingly of the crimes of which deluded women 
are guilty towards the fruit of their clandeftine intercourfe 
with their betrayers ; and, as the laws.are inadequate to the 
prevention of practices for procuring abortion, or of the occa 
fional murder of new-born infants, he advifes the eftablith- 
ment of afyla-for the reception of feduced females, who 
would not then be prompted by the fear of fhame to the com- 
mifhien of infanticide. 

He condemns the law which fubje&s to a forfeiture of life 
thofe who fet fire to.houfes or to corn ; ahd propofes a fub- 
{titution of. the following punifhment. If the offender fhould 
have. burned private property, let him be compelled to give up 
his effects to the injured perfon, and be employed in perpetual 
labour for, the benefit of that individual ; but, in cafe of an in- 
cendiary attack upon a public building, the goods and the 
Jabour of the delinquent may be applied to the profit of the 
itate. 

He is an eneray to the cuftom of keeping prifoners 1 in idle- 
nefs. 

‘TI with’ (we tranflate his words) ‘ that the punifhment 
which. confifts of mere detention may be exploded from our 
criminal law, and that interior labour may be fubftituted for 
it. ‘The government may tlien introduce into the prifons fuch 
manufactures as are not incompatible with the fafe cuftody of 
the delinquents or the fecurity of their keepers, and fuch as 
require more force than {kill; and it would not be improper 
to eftablifh a fort of gradation of merit, by advancing to a 
more defirable {tation thofe who fhould be more’ tra€table and 
docile than others. Several advantages would réfult from this 
reform:”. In. the “firft place, the pernicious habit of idlenefs 
would be banifhed from thefe receptacles of guilt ; fecondly, 
the preduce of the induftry of the prifoners would repay_the 
charges of their maintenance; and, in the third place, their 
difinclination to labour would be fo Tor overcome, that, at the 
expiration of the term afligned for their detention, they would 
profecute it without difguit. ‘ 


He {peaks with indignation of the impunity which the pur- 
loiners 
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loiners of public money too frequently experience in his native 
country. ‘The fame* ground of complaint exifts under molt 
other governments. “There are fo many who countenance 
each other in peculation, that it feems to be confidered as a 
matter of courfe.’ ~~ | | 

For the better protection of perfons and property, his hints 
are not injudicioue. He has not a high opinion of the fecurity 
of that property which is inveéfted in the public funds; and he 
offers - fome ‘advice on ‘the ‘fubjeét, but clofes his remarks 
abruptly, with lamenting the inutility of propofing order and 
ceconomy at a time when the national refources are abforbed 
by the war, and’all the calculations of wifdém, and the plans 
of forefight, are baffled ‘by rafh fchemes and ruinous counfels. 

His ideas concerning freédom of inquiry are liberal; but, 
fince the late triumph of the direétory, it is little more encou- 
raged in France than in a neighbouring country. 
> He reprobates the encroachments which have been made 
on the freedom of popular eleétion. » 


‘} doubt’ (he fays) § whether any circumftances can arife, 
of an. urgency fo imperious, as to require meafures diametri- 
cally oppofite to public liberty: but, in. the event 6f fuch.a 
misfortune, the -zepublic may be faid to be facrificed, and the 
enormities of defpotifm may be confidered as again approach- 
ing.’ 

He afterwards obferves, 

that, for the due eftablifhment of liberty, it is particularly 
neceffary to make a prudent choice of legiilators and magif- 
trates, as no nation can be happy, unlefs authority fhould be 
in the hands of men of fenfe, integrity, and virtue.’ 


«Tt is a melancholy refleftion, that few nations enjoy fuch 
tulers. 

He beftows fome attention upon the topic of rewards for 

civil as well as military fervices. He does not think that this 
point has been carried to fuch an extent as it will reafonably 
bear. 
With refpect to religious worfhip, he is not fo regardiefs of 
the welfare of fociety as to deem it unneceflary or mnproper. 
‘On the contrary, he-would with it to be publicly encquraged ; 
and he recommends a toleration of different fyftems. 

On the fecond fubje€t announced in the title of the work, 
he is very concife. Pufling over, for obvious reafons, his 


recommendation of a long truce with Auftria, prior to the 
conclufion of a definitive treaty, we will take a fhort notice of 
. his obfervations relative to a peace with Great. Britain. 


¢ That haughty rival’ (he fays) ‘ has witnefied the achieve- 
| ments 
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‘ments of French valour againft a confederacy of .enemies. 


Let her not flatter herfelf with the hope of a durable triumph 
for herfelf alone; and let her admit the perfuafion, that. it 
will be more conducive to the permanency of her government, 
and the profperity of her commerce, to conciliate the affetion 
of the republic by.a.voluntary dereliction of her conquetts, 
than to nourifh difcord. and vengeance by perpetuating her 
ufurpations. Soon, or late wilh fheJofe what the has unjuftly 
feifed ; and her fafety will not. be ceftablithed: till tranquillity 
fhall_ prevail, in all, parts of France.’ 38 | 

Some. of thefe expreffions: may: féem harfh ; but thofe poli- 
ticians who fupport the fyftem of the Britifh cabinet, will find 
it difhcult to: prove: that the refleCtions are unmerited. A re- 
mark follows, which involves a jaft cenfure, if the report 
which gave-rife to it be true. | . 


‘If fhe has fomented our divifions, as fo many perfons 
boldly affert, her policy has been blind and rafh; for, without 
reflecting on her own danger, fhe has kindled a flame among 
thofe combuftible materials which haye, as it were, fet 
Europe on fire.’ 


He adds, ‘ that it is the intereft of the two nations to put an 
end to the war, as the prolongation of it ftrenythens-and unites 
thofe incendiarics, of whofe intrigues both have an equal rea- 
fon to dread the fuccefs.’ ‘This is not the language of a Jacobine 





Emleitung in die Theologifche Wiffen{chaften von D. G. F. 
Planck, Konjifior. Rath. und Prof. der Theologie. xu Gote 
tingen. Lweyter Theij. .8vo. Leipzig. 1795. 

fan Introdu Shion to the Science of Theology, by Dr. G. F. Planck, 
Conjifiorial Counfellor, and Profeffor -of Theology at Gite 
tingen.' Part the Second. 

THE ample detail prefented to our readers, of. the former 

part of this work *, will, we doubt not, excite their atten- 
tion to its conclufion, which the volume before us contains 

On this prefumption, we will give a fimilar abftract of the fe- 
uel. | 
Dr. Planck, in the VIth fe€tion, continuing the fubje& of 

exegetical theology, commences with the topic of facred phile- 

logy. He {peaks of a knowledge of the principles of language, 
as effential to the underitanding of the writings of the new 
and old teflament : the idiomatic phrafeology of the new tef- 
tament, he fays, is an object of peculiar ftudy 3 and, in the 


a 





* See Crit, Rev. New Arr. Vol, XII. p. 521, 


mention 
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mention of the.auxiliaries to this ftudy, he deems the verfion 
of the Seventy moft effential. In adverting to the language of 
the old teftament, the difficulties that attend it, from various 
caufes, are ftated, and efpecially thofe which arife from the in- 


tricate and diverfified fenfes.of kindred dialeéts and ancient © 


tranilations. “The double province of criticifm is next treated, 
as including the detection.of, alterations in the original text, 
and the reftoration of its genuine readings; the means requi- 
fite for which purpofes are.an accurate acquaintance with the 
idioms of the language, a commarifon of different manufcripts, 
and an examination of the feyeyal.tranilations into foreign-lan- 
guages, and the writings and monuments tranfmitted by the 
ancient fathers. of she church, A ftatement follows of the ad- 
vantages to be desived. from thefe,refources, withthe necef- 
{ary cautions to be obferved in the ufe of them. | A brief. hif- 
tory of the fcience,is fubjoined, which contains.a recapitulation 
of the principal works conducive to the ftudy of the Greek 


and Hebrew texts, and the criticifm of the old and new tefta- | 


nient. | 
The VIIth fedtion of this elaborate work concludes the 
fubject of exegetical theology, with the interpretative department 
of the {cience, and fets out,—1. with limiting its proper bounds. 
‘The neceflity is then fhown of having recourfe to determinate 
principles of explication ; and fome of the fources are pointed 
out, whence they may be drawn. 2. Dittinct rules of inter- 
pretation, that immediately flow from them, follow: fuch as, 
an adherence to the ufages of language — a review of the pre- 
domirant fpirit of antiquity, and the modes of thinking which 
the writing difcovers—and an invariable attention to the cha- 
racter, detign, and principles of the writer. 3. In applying 
thefe rules to the interpretation of the Bible, it is obferved, 
that the character of the books it contains, from the idea of 
their being infpired, makes no difference, except that it may 
bring forward (in reference to the fecond of them) the guel- 
tion, whether it may be previoufly admitted, that the author 
of fuch a work was always uninfluenced by the modes of 
thinking and {peaking peculiar to histime? ‘The importance 
of this queftion is fhown, and obfervations are annexed on 
the controveriies to which it has given rife; whence it is 
evinced, that the propofition implicates.nothing dangerous or 
improper, inafmuch as the infpiration of the facred writer 
has no more to urge againft it than it can fuffer by it. On 
the contrary, it is indifputable, that the authors of the facred 
writings have often actually exprefied themfelves according 
to the erroneous opinions of their time. But, in every ine 
ftance where this is done, it is difcoverable by fome ftriking 
and unequivocal indication. Particular rules are annexed, as 
thence 
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“ar arifing, fubfervient to the principles of explanation. 
/ In a detail of the hiftory of interpreting: the {criptures, 
Dr. Planck begins with the Jewifh method, which prevailed 
through the two-firft centuries; ftates the fervice which Ori- 
en rendered to this department of theology; traces its pro- 
grefs from the fourth century to the*feventh; its declenfion 
to the fixteenth ; ‘with its révival urider Erafaius, Melanchthon, 
and Luther; though in the form of polemics. The unna- 
tural appearance it affumed from Cocceius is next defcribed ; 
its melioration under Bengel ;° the improvement it ftill-further 
received from: Ernefti, and others fince him. Its prefent 
ftate is then’detailed ; and the queftion is examined, whether, 
from the influence of the new or Kantean philofophy, it hath 
any injuty*to dread?’ ‘5. The ‘literature relative to this 
feience, “prefaced with pertinent rules: for the rational *inter- 
pretation of ‘{cripture, enumerates thofe works in which the 
theoretical principles of explanation are applied to the illuf- 
tration of the Bible, and the feveral books it -includes— 
biblical gloffes — commentaries on the whole Bible — on the 
old and! new'teftament in particular — and paraphrafes and 
commentaries on detached books. 6. The reft of the fection 
confifts of directions for the moft advantageous purfuit of the 
ftudy. © 
* The Villith divifion of the work is appropriated to biffori- 
cal theology, and begins with an invefligation of its objeét, by 
inquiring ‘whether aught belongs to it but what is neceflary to 
iiluftrate the theory of religion, or is at leaft conducive to that 
end ?‘Its principal branches are diftinguifhed into the hiftory 
of religion, and of the church; the precife limits of both 
are defined; and: the advantages ftated, whether immediate 
or remote, derivable from each, for the explanation of the 
theory of religion. The queftion is then propofed, whether 
the hiftdry of ‘the church fhould be deduced from a diftiné 
oint of view, or a fixed principle? and doubts are very pro- 
perly ftarted againft what Kant hath advanced on the fubjeét, 
which Dr. Planck proceeds to difeufs in an unexceptionable 
manner, and as-applicable to:a feparate hiftory of the church. 
The hiftory of the fcience comes next in its order, in which 
the ecclefiaftical writers of the firft fix centuries are reviewed 5 
the hiftorians and compilers of chronicles. in the middle ages 
are remarked on; and that eflential change is noticed which 
was effected in church hiftory by means of the reformation, 
through Luther, Flacius, and the Magdeburg hiftorians of the 
Centuries. Baronius and his Annals are confidered, and the be- 
nefits explained which have refulted to ec clefiafieal hiftory from 
his work. ‘The fpirit in both catholic and proteftant churches, 


which the refearches intg hiftory have awakened, is adverted 
. tO; 3 
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to; and the Annals are further noticed and refuted. ' The 
advantages which fome of the catholic hiftorians have .had 
over the proteftants, are pointed out as orjginating from. the 
fortunate circumftances attending their fituation, or the fu- 
perior weight of their party interefts. Arnold, however; at 
tributes them entirely to the fpirit of party, and the entire 
effet of oppofition; but admits, with Thomafen, that-a very: 
advantageous change has taken place, through ;which, in.our 
times, the hiftory: of the church has aflumed a new form and 
character. 

The literature of hiftorical theology fucceeds —-the ovanee of 
church hiftory are deduced from the acts: of councils, general 
and particular— the works of the fathers and other ecelefi- 
aftical writers. in each period — writings, in which occur hif- 
torical notices of them and: their works, or their ;works:them- 
felves, as differently colleéted and arranged. . To thefe are 
added, originals and documents ‘of- every. period — laws and 
ordinances —{pemal inftruments — hiftorical vouchers and 
monuments, which ate followed by obfervations on the .col- 
lateral auxiliaries to church hiftory, to be obtained from pro- 
fane hiftory, with pertinent direCtions for their ufe. Ecclefialti- 
cal chronology—geography—hiftorical and diplasmatioa| cri- 
ticifm, are properly noticed. 

Dr. Planck hence advances to the modern writers of church 
hiftory at large in each period— treats of particular hiftories 
of religion-—its general propagation in the worlds, and in 
particular countries and ages the hiftory of divine werthip, 
with its uflages, in reference to liturgies, baptifm, impofition 
of hands, ayointing, communions, faits, prayers:and forms of 
prayer, hymns and fongs, inftitutjons for religious in{truction, 
feafts and holidays, worthip of faints and .images, extreme 
unction of the dying, burial of the dead, and*oblations for 
them. Thefe.details are fucceeded by a hiftory of creeds and 
religious opinions, deduced through each period 3, in which 
particular dogmas are feparately handled, and an account an- 
nexed of heretics:and fectaries..\x 

A particular hiftory of the church, or the chriftian focieties 
out of it, —exhibiting their conftitution and. organifation;  ac- 
cording to the peculiar terms of church memberfhip, in re- 
{pe& both to laity and clergy, the feveral inftitutions, orders, 
forms of ordination,’ immunities, privileges, different eharac- 
ters, diftincét functions, and. duties of the Jatter-—Jeads. to 
a third clafsin the ehurch, viz. the:monaitic, with the origin, 
peculiarities, and fortune, of the moft remarkable orders.. A 
hiftory follows of church difcipline and policy, including an 


account of the refpective bonds of union, by which feveral 
churches 


’ 
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churches are incorporated into one hierarchical body ~~ of 
diocefan inftitutions and diftinClions, comprehending bithops, 
archdeacons, and parochial clergy — of metropolitans, their 
origin, prerogatives, and infignia—of the gradual rife of the 
Roman power, or eftablifhment of the popedom, and the 
claims of many difputed rights of the papal fapremacy. To 
a hiftory of the papacy are added ancient catalogues and criti- 
cal details of its government — the*lives of the popes — the 
hiftory of their ele€tion, and the formalities belonging there- 
to; with an account of the diftin€ offices and colleges of the 
Roman court, more efpecially that of the cardinals. 

Having pafled through thefe various divifions, Dr. Planck 
proceeds to fuggeft the moft effectual method of hiftorical 
ftudy, and particularifes fuch circumftances as require to 
be confidered' in an academical courfe on the fubje&, to- 

ether with the advantages that refult from viva voce in- 
ftruction. The queftion then follows, in what manner this 
is to be conducted, and what is the partitular attention it 
demands? It is recommended, in anfwer, to have frequent 
recourfe to the fources of the hiftory, and the collateral topics 
connected therewith; fince, without a previous inveftigation of 
hiftorical monuments, and a collection of appropriate mate- 
rials, a competent proficiency cannot be made. 

The IXth and laft fe€tion of the whole being configned to 
the fubject of /y/ematic theology, Dr. Planck begins with di- 
viding it into the ufual diftinQions of thetic, pra€tical and 
fymbolic ; adding a ftatement of the grounds for feparating 
the doétrinal from the moral, upon the queftion how far 
either may be fyftematically difcufied? The precife obje& 
which do€rinal theology, properly fo called, has in. view, 
is explained to -be the communication of truth; and the 
properties effential in this view to doétrinal writings are 
accurately defined. Hence Dr. Planck goes on to inquire, 
whether it is proper to demonftrate to the ftudent their 
truth from firft principles, — from the pofitive import of the 
doctrines they contain, —or, at leaft, according to the drift 
of the new philofophy, whether it is obligatory to point out 
what effe&t their doctrines might have on practical reafon and 
morality? Arguments in confutation follow, which introduce 
confiderations on the neceflity and advantages of treating 
doctrinal credenda fyftematically; the groundlefs complaints 
that have at times been made againtt.that practice; and the 
feemingly juft imputations on the manner in which thefe 
dogmas have hitherto been taught. On examining thefe 
objections, they all are.found to concentrate in this; viz. 


that the fyftem in which the tenets of religion. are com- 
prifed, 
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rifed, is not taken from the fimple doctrines of Jefus, but is 
Plendea with many heterogéneous, or, at lea{ft, incongruous 
notions. ‘The firft ground for this imputation is adverted to, 
as being a deduction from what are ftyled theological confe- 
quences; and, at the fame time that the injuftice of the 
offence which has been taken is manifefted, Dr. Planck ad- 
mits that the, dogmatic, fyftem of the prefent time will, 
without effential injury, admit ‘of fome relaxation, and pro- 
pofes the proper compromife. A fecond ground of cenfure is, 
that the dogmatic fyftem, affumes every thing to be religious 
do€trine that is found ‘in .feripture to have been. uttered by 
Chrift or his, apoftles,, without diftinguifhing the peculiarity 
of ‘circumftances to which they .referred, or what arofe from 
the mere forms of inftru€tion appertaining to their.time. An 
examination is immediately inftituted of the propofition on 
which this objection is grounded,. with a particular reference 
to the feveral dogmatic doctrines againft. which it has of late 
been brought to militate, fuch as the doctrine of angels, the 
refurrection. of the dead, and the laft judgment. The third 
fource of imputation is founded in the pofition, that the dog- 
matic part of every theory of religion fhould be kept per- 
fe€tly diftiné from the hiftorical. 

Proceeding to a more ample difcuflion of the fubje&, 
Dr. Planck diftinguifhes the dogmatical part of religion into 
biblical and popular, and inveftigates the end, defign, and con- 
tents of both, in application to the {cholaftic fyftem. 

The hiftory of the fcience follows, in conneétion with its 
literature, and is opened with the inquiry, whence arifes the 
conviction, that fome kind of fy{tem is neceffary.in the purfuit 
of religious truth? The author pafling from Origen.to Au- 
guitin, John of Damafcus, and the period of {cholaftic writers, 
the fervices are eftimated which they rendered to dogmatic 
theology. Thence, from Anfelm of Canterbury, Rofcelin, 
Abelard, Peter Lombard,. Albert, ‘Thomas.Agquinas, Bona- 
ventura, Duns Scotus, William Occam, and Gabriel Biel, the 
change, of dogmas introduced by the reformers is confidered. 
The defeéts which the dogmatic fyftem {til retains.are detailed, 
with the rigorous coercion exerciled over it, by polemical divi- 
nity in the laft century, and contrafted with the new form it 
has affumed in the prefent... Conjectures are annexed on the 
revolution it would have. probably experienced in the laft fix 
years, if the new critical philofophy (:. ¢ the Kantean) had 
not interfered’; and the confequences which may be afcribed 
to the influence of that philofophy are flared. | 

In propofing the moft advantageous method of the dogma- 
tical ftudy, Dr. Planck mentions the proper.time to enter upon 

ity 
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it, with the pre-requifites in their order, the laft and moft 
neceflary of which is the ftudy of polemics. Practical theo- 
logy is in the next place fyitematically confidered, or, in other 
words, theological morality. “The ancient and modern forms 
of treating the fubje@& are propofed, and the refpective ends 
of each diftin€ly afcertained. After having laid down the 
principle of theological morality, Dr. Planck inquires, whether 
it can be deduced from the Kantean principle? From a con- 
fideration of the motive, which theological morality may ufe, 
he takes oceafion to evince what knowledge is neceffary 
for the ufe of this motive; and, to fet in a true light 
the obligation of morality, with the perfection of its pre- 
cepts, remarks on the prejudices it» has thence to encozin- 
ter. In going into the hiftory of moraiity, Dr. Planck 
fets out with defcribing the mifdire€tion which the fpirit of 
Chriftian ethics underwent, even in the firft . century, by 
meéans of which the advancement of genuine morality was for 
more than a thoufand years retarded. He then traces the 
caufes of this fatal effect, —confiders the morality of the fa- 
thers of the church, — expofes the neglect of that fcience 
till the laft century, and its fate from the time of Calixtus to 
our own. Symbolical theology next claims his attention, the 
end and fubje& of which are elucidated ; and the rea- 
fons are fhown, which render it neceflary for every theo- 
logian to cultivate an intimate acquaintance with the fym, 
bolical books of our church, and its hiftory. The literary 
helps to that ftudy are enumerated, and the whole is termi- 
nated by an appendix, containing the fubordinate branches of 
the fciencé. 

Such are the outlines of this excellent work, of which we 
repeat the hope that the public may be foon favoured with a 
judicious tranflation. As a text-book for Je€tures, it is the 
beit we have ever met with; and we are perfuaded that it will 
find admiilion into every college of both univerfities. 





L’Emigré, publié par M. de Meilhan, ci-devant Intendant du 
Pays d’ Auns, &c. Brunfwick. 


The Emigrant; a Novel. 4 Vols. 12ma. gs. fewed. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. 1797. 


ap ois piece would have been more intcrefting, if it had 

appeared when the letters which compoie it were writ- 
ten. Ihe year 1793 is mentioned as the date of the compo~ 
fition; and it is aflirined, that the adventures of the emigrant 
really occurred. It is not improbable that they did happen; 


j but 


f 
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but fuch affertions are frequently made without the fupport of 
fact. 3 ‘. Ma Stet 
The outlines of the piece may be thus fketched. -The 
marquis. of St. Alban, a young Frenchman, ferying in the 
Prufian army, falls into an ambufcade; but, though wounded, 
he makes his efcape. From the pain of his wound, he faints 
at the foot of a tree, in a wood, on the German fide of the 
Rhine. Being difcovered.in this fituation, he is reeeived into 
the caftle of Loewenftein, and treated with every mark of po- 
lite attention. At the defire of his protectors, he recounts his 
hiftory; ftating, that, before the French revolution, a confi- 
derable fortune was in the poffeflion of his family; that he 
entered, at an early age, into a regiment of cavalry; that he 
was a witnefs, though not an approver, of the fteps which led 
to the revolution; that, amidft the diforders of his country, 
he diverted his chagrin by paying his addrefles to a young wi- 
dow; but that this lady, having feen -her houfe burned, and 
being thrown into prifon, expired in convulfions of terror ; 
and that he was alfo affailed by democratic fury, but found an 
opportunity of joining the army of the emigrant princes. 
Recovering from the effects of his wound, he retires from the 
caftle, not only impreffed with gratitude, but infpired with a 
-{trong paflion for the countefs of Loewenflein.. He finds pre- 
tences for occafional returns to the houfe; and, a fudden fire 
. breaking out, he refcues the countefs from extreme danger. 
‘Though fhe fecretly loves him, fhe does not encourage his ad- 
vances; but he ftill perfifts, and. rejects an advantageous offer 
of marriage, which would have checked his expectations of 
obtaining the hand of the countefs. At length, her hufband 
dies, for whom fhe had little.regard; and fhe is addrefled by 
a perfon of high rank, but refolves to unite herfelf to the mar- 
quis of St..Alban. This nobleman, however, being made 
prifoner in a battle with the republicans, avoids the ignominy 
of public execution by fuicide ; and the countefs is fo affected 
. the intelligence of his death, that fhe does not long furvive 

im. . 

From this view of the novel, cur readers will perceive, that 
the incidents are not numerous or. complicated. Collateral 
circumftances, however, are interwoven; and the hiftory of a 
female emigrant is introduced. . The ftyle is eafy and familiar; 
and the work is diverfified with political and literary difcuf- 
fions. The chief fault is, that it is too long; and, if any per- 
fon fhould be inclined to tranflate it, we would advife fuch an 
abridgment of it as might comprefs it into two volumes. 


' 
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Mémsires pour fervir a P Hiftoire du Facobini/me. Par M. 
' « P Abbé Barruel. 


Memoirs, illuftrating the Hiftory of Je acobinifm.. By Abbé Bar- 
rucl.e Vols. LI, Ll. Boffe. 1797. 


JN our laft Appendix, we reviewed at confiderable length the 

firft volume of this work, which detailed the anti-chriftian 
confpiracy. The fecond volume contains an agcount of the 
anti-monarchical plot, fpringing out of the former, confpir- 
ing againft all the thrones of kings, and coalefcing with the 
ancient feét, whofe defigns formed the fecret of the occult 
lodges of free-mafonry. Our readers may remember, that the 
author’s plan was three-fold. He was to prove, that what he 
calls Jacobinifm arofe from an anti-chriftian confpiracy, an 
anti-monarchical confpiracy, and the confpiracy of the fophifts 
of impiety and anarchy, or the i//uminés. 

In reviewing the fecond volume, it miay be neceflary to re- 
mark, that the author fets out with endeavouring to obviate an 
objection to the confiftency of his work; namely, that fome 
of the agents in the anti-chriftian con{piracy, fuch as kings 
and princes, could not be fuppofed equally a€tive with the 
reft, or active at all, in overturning thrones. He allows, that 
Voltaire and D’ Alembert could not expect to find Frederic, 
Jofeph Il. Catharine II. or Guftavus of Sweden, much dif- 
- pote to fubvert their refpeétive thrones. It was‘ very pro- 

able, too, that many other proteCting adepts, fuch as minifters, 
or courtiers, nobles, or wealthy perfons diftinguifhed by their 
rank, would foon perceive the danger of depending on a mul 
titude, which, having thrown off all obedience, would foon 
rafp at fovereignty itfelf, and, as the firft eflay of its power, 
would level every fpecies of property. He alfo hints, that 
felf-intereft would have prevented many of the adepts, fuch 
as D’Alembert, Diderot, &c. from confpiring againft the 
throne. . It requires, therefore, fome ftretch of ingenuity to 
combine the anti-chriftian and anti-monarchical confpiracies, 
or to make the latter arife out of the former: and, in point of 
ingenuity, the abbé Barruel is by no means deficient. 

In the firft chapter, Voltaire and D’ Alembert are reprefent- 
ed as pafling from the hatred of chriitianity to that of princes. 
The former, whom our author always confiders as the premier 
confpirator, was at firft friendly'to’ kings. He fang the praifes 
of Lewis XIV. and Henry IV. of France, of Charles XT. of 
Sweden, of the czar Peter, and of the great Frederic of Pruffia: 
He was not only partial to kings, but, according to feveral quo- 
tations advanced here from his works, even to the monarchi- 


cal form of government. Yet M. Barruel aflerts, that the 
| re adeépts 
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adepts whom he had feduced from chriftianity would not 
fuffer him to reft here, but gradually drew from him more 
explicit declarations in fayour of liberty and equal. which 


might be employed againft an earthly as they had been ad- 
duced againft ‘a heavenly king. Voltaire had taught them, 
that equality of rights, and liberty of reafon, were incompa- 
tible with the power of the church, and the rules of the go- 
fpel, requiring a belief in myfteries which were inconceivable 
in reafon. ‘The adepts, as the next ftep, declared that the 
equality of mea, and the liberty of, nature, were equally in- 
compatible with any fubmiflion to the empire and laws of one 
man, or even of many, whether called parliaments or fenates, 
lords or princes, pretending to the dominion over a whole 
nation, and dictating laws to thofe who had not made them, 
difcuffied them, or wifhed for them. Thus influenced, Vol- 
taire became a republican. The change wrought in the fen- 
timents of D’Alembert was nearly fimilar; and this, ¢onfti- 
tutes what our author. calls the ‘ firft ftep in the confpiracy 
again{t kings.’ 

The fecond ftep is ‘ the political creed of the fe&t.’ - Here 
are confidered the fyftems of D’Argenfon, Montefquieu, and 
Rouffeau. The. two chapters which treat of thefe particulars 
bear the marks of great attention and labour. Pa our 
readers need not be reminded, that, in the works of thefe 
writers, fentiments may be culled in abundance againft ry 

overnments; but that the deftruction of monarchical {way 

ould follow, is not clearly demonitrated. When, for ex- 
ample, the abbé affirms, that the fole tendency of D’Argen- 
fon’s fyftem was ‘to apply republican forms, as much as cir- 
cumftances would permit, to a monarchical government; that 
its objet was to circumfcribe and weaken the authority of 
the monarch, and to annihilate the power of his officers, or 
direct agents, the intendants of provinces ;’ when, we fay, 
the author attempts to prove the deftruction of monarchy 
from fuch a fyflem, every Englifhman will fmile at the de- 
ficiency of the proof, becaufe he knows that the monarchy 
of this country. has been maintained in power and fplendour, 
by thofe very cheeks which, the abbé pretends, are calculated 
to deftroy it. But this is not the only inftance in which we 
perceive his attachment to abfolute monarchy. Other proofs 
of it will-be found in various parts of this volume, and will 
greatly dimiuifh its value in our country, however it may 
continue to be prized by the amateurs of the ancient rézime 
of France. 7 

We'cannot, perhaps, give a better idea of the contents of 
the volume, than by the following extra& from the fourth 
chapter, which is entitled ‘ae Step of the ea 
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the general Efe@ of the Syftems of Montefquieu and Jean 
a¢ques — the Convention of the Sophifts — the Coalition of 
their Plots againft the Throne, with their Plots againft the 
Altar.’ . 
After introducing the mention of Montefquieu, whofe fy- 
ftem was detailed more at large in the preceding chapter, our 
author proceeds with the follcwing reflections : 


‘The French, at that period, little accuftomed to political 
difcuffions, rather enjoyed the advantages of their govern- 
ment under the laws of their monarch, than cavilled at his 
authority. They feemed to be free under their laws, nor did they 
lofe their time in difquifitions on the poflibility of being fo 
though they had not participated in the making of them. 
‘The novelty of the fubject excited the curiofity of a nation, 
whofe fuffrages the bare title of Spirit of Laws was fufficient 
to enfure. Befides, it contained an immenfe fund of jearn- 
ing; and, in {pite of many witty reflections, even bordering on 
epigram, a itrong feature of moderation and candour laid 
further claim to the public efteem. The Englifh alfo ad- 
mired it. Notwithftanding Montefguicu’s referves, it was 
natural for them to extol fo great a genius, whofe chief 
error confifted in having believed that their laws and-their 
conftitution were fufficient to impart liberty to all nations, 
whatever might be their moral or political pofition on the 

lobe. ’ , 

‘The efteem in which a nation, perhaps at that time its 
moft worthy rival, always held Great Britain; added much 
to the high repute of the Spirit of Laws. It was tranflated 
into feveral languages; and it would have been a difgrace for 
a Frenchman not to have been acquainted with it. If I may 
be allowed to ufe a ftrong expreflion, that poi/on, which 
was the true true fource of the moft democratic of all re- 
volutions, infufed itfelf without being perceived. ‘The ground- 
work is entirely comprifed in the principle, that every man 
who is fuppofed a free agent ought to be his own governor, 
which is abfolutely fynonymous with another, viz. it is in the 
body of the people that the legiflative power refides. Thofe 
members of the ariftocracy who admired Montefquieu, had 
not fufficiently weighed the confequences of this grand axiom. 
They did not perceive, that the fophifts of rebellion’ would 
one day only change the terms, wlhier they proclaimed that 
the law was but the expreflion of the general will, and hence 
conclude, that it is ‘a right inherent in the people or multi- 
tude to enact or abrogate all laws ; and that, fhould the people 
chatige and overturn every thing dt pleafure, ‘they would'do 
no tiore than exercife a sight.’ + , 

‘When Montefquieu pafles over thefe~ confequences, “i 

men rather 
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rather pretends not to fee them; when, viewing the different 
monarchies of Europe, he finds himfelf obliged to confefs that 
he knew of no people, one excepted, who exercifed the pre- 
tended right of governing themfelves, and of making their 
own laws; when- he adds, that the lefs they exercifed that 
right, the more the monarchy degenerated towards defpotifm ; 
when, declaring that liberty was at an end wherever thofe 
powers which were generally concentrated in the perfon of 
the fovereign, were not diitin€t, he feems to confole nations, 
by flattering them with a greater or fmaller portion of liberty, 
for which they were indebted to what he calls: prejudices, to 
their love of the fubjeét’s, the ftate’s, and ‘the prince’s glory ; 
in what cloud could he have enveloped himfelf ? After having 
laid down principles which ftigmatife all-nations as in a ftate 
of flavery, will he pretend to appeafe their minds by {peaking 
of what little liberty prejudice may have left them? Are not 
thefe fome of the voluntary obfcurities which D’Alembert 
ftyles innocent artifices ? Or, are we to-join with Jean Jacques 
in accufing Montefquieu of not being precife, and of being 
frequently obfcure ? 

¢ Be this as it may, fuch were Montefquieu’s principles, that 
it was impofhible to adopt them either in France or elfewhere, 
without inviting thofe awful revolutions which, wrefting the 
moft important branch of the royal prerogative from’ the 
monarch, inveft the people with his fpoils. After the Spirit 
of Laws, only one thing was requifite for effeCting fuch a re- 
_yolution ; and that was the appearance of one who, fufficiently 
daring, would aflert thefe confequences without fear, perhaps 
even with pleafure; becaufe he beheld in them the means of 
annihilating all titles or diftin¢tions, which decorate ftations 
of life fuperior to his own. The fon of a poor artifan, in a word, 
Jean Jacques Rouffeau, bred in a watch-maker’s fhop, proved to 
be this daring man. He grafped the weapons which Montefquieu 
had framed, to affert the. privileges of the multitude, and afcer- 
tain the rights of legiflation and fovereignty in the poor work- 
man, as the former had in the rich man; in the commoner as 
in the nobleman.. The whole ariffocracy of Montefquieu 
was no more than a {caffolding for the fophifts of rebellion; 
and, if he ever ufes the word ariftocracy as exprefling the beft 
government, it was only in its original fignification; he does 
not underftand by it the government of the wealthy and noble 
clafles, but that of the-beit of each, whether rich or poor, 
who were to be chofen magiftrates by the people; and tlien 
in the very ariftocracy he conttitutes the people legiflators and 
fovereigns. 
© Montefquieu believed the nobility to be neceflary interme- 


diates between the king and the people. Jean Jacques detefted 
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thefe intermediate bodies, and thought it abfurd, that a fove~: 
reign people fhould ftand in need of them. Montefquicu 
parcels out the authority of kings, to adorn the ariftocracy of 
riches and nobility with one of its faireft branches. Jean 
Jacques, pennyleis, fhivers the fcepter of his king, and pro- 
icribes the prerogative of nobility or wealth; and, to aflimilate 
himfelf to thespeer or nobleman, he invefts the fovereignty in 
the multitude. Both predicted revolutions; both taught 
nations that they laboured under the yoke of flavery, what- 
ever may have been their proteftations to the contrary; both 
led nations to believe, that freedom could never be eftablithed 
before the adoption of new laws and new conftitutions, and 
the appointnent of rulers, who, being more dependent on the 
people, would infure the liberty of the fubje& at the expenfe 
of their own. ; 

‘ Both, in giving their ideas of freedom, infiructed nations 
in what they ought to do to acquire this fuppofed liberty, 
Public opinion, like the two fyftems, was to be reftrained 
by cértain limits with Montefquieu, or expand itfelf to any 
lengths with Jean Jacques, according to. the ftrength, pre- 
ponderance, or multitude of difciples which intereft might 
have enrolled under the banners of either of thefe modern po- 
liticians. Every reflecting perfon could. already forefee, that 
all the rebels of ariftocracy would follow Montefquieu as 
their chief, but that all the lower claffes, and all the enemies 
of.ariftocracy, whether from hatred or jealoufy, would fight 
under Jean Sistian 

‘Such muit have been the natural effect of thefe two fyftems, 
according to the progrefs which they made in the public 
opinion. This effec, it is true, might have been counteracted 
by opinions ftill predominant among many nations, whom 
thefe falfe ideas of liberty had not mifled fo far, as to make 
them believe that they lived in flavery, becaufe they were go- 
verned by the laws of their princes. 

‘ All thefe revolutionary principles muft have been fruitlefs 
in nations whofe religious tenets teach and ordain fubmiflion 
to their lawful fovereign, in people by whom the gofpel -was 
followed and refpected, a gofpel which equally profcribes in- 
ei arbitrary and tyrannic power in the prince, and re- 

llion in the fubje&; which, teaching the true worthip of 
the king of kings, does not inftil pride into nations by ftunning 
them with the repeated proclamation of their fovereignty. 

* But_the fophifts of impiety had. undermined the founda. 
tions of the religion of the gofpel ; and numerous were their 
ee adepts. Many had been Jed to impiety by their am- 

ition, and by the jealoufy they had conceived againft thofe 
who enjoyed diftingtions or exercifed power; and they foon 
: pets 
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erceived, that, by :meaus of thefe two fyftems,.the fame ideas 

of liberty and equality, which had proved fuch powerful agents 

againft chriftianity, might prevail alfo againft all political go- 
vernments. - 

‘ Till this period, the hatred which the {chool of Voltaire, or 
the pupils of D’Alembert, had conceived againft kings, was 
vague, and without any plan. In general, it was a mere 
thirft after liberty and equality, or a hatred of all coercive 
authority. But the neceility of a civil government ftifled 
their clamours. ‘They were convinced, that to deftroy was 
not fufficient, and that, in overturning the prefent laws, it 
was neceflary to have another code to replace the former. 
Their writings teemed with epigrams again{t kings, but they 
had not attacked their rights ; delpotifm and tyranny were 
reprefented in the moft odious light, though they had not yet 
declared, that every prince was adefpot or a tyrant. But this 
was no longer the cafe, when thele two fy{ftems had appear- 
ed; Monteiquieu taught the people to govern themfelves, and 
make their lawg)in conjunction with their kings; and Jean 
Jacques perfuaded them to expel all kings, and to govern and 
make their laws-themfelves. The fophifts no longer hefi- 
tate, and the overthrow of every throne is refolved on, as they 
had before refolved on the deftruction of every altar. From 
that period the two confpiracies are combined, and form but 
one in the fchool of the fophifts. It is no longer the infu- 
lated voice of a Voltaire, or of any particular adept who, fol- 
lowing. the explofions of his brain, loudly exclaims againft 
the authority of kings ; but the combined efforts of the. fo- 
phifts leagued in plots of rebellion and impiety, aiming all 
their hatred, their means, their wifhes, and their artifices, at 
teaching all nations to deftroy the throne of their kings, as 
they had formerly excited them to overturn the altars of their 
God. 

‘Such an accufation is important, it is direct; and the 
proofs are taken from the words of: the confpirators them- 
“félves. It is not merely the fimple avowal of the confpiracy, 
but the exulting pride of the fophift who glories in his crime. 
He paints the hypocrify, the wickedneis, the bal of 
his crime, in as glowing colours as if he had delineated the 
triumph of genius and wifdom, or of true philofophy, 
in the caufe of the happinefs of mankind. Let us attend, and 
we fhall hear them tracing the hiftory of their plots, which 
they reprefent as the climax of human underftanding in phi- _ 
lofophical learning.’ 

M. Barruel then proceeds to his proofs, which are extracts 
from Condorcet, La Harpe, Marmontel, and other writers, 
whofe encomiums on Voltaire, D’Alembert, &c. are, with the 
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abbé, fufficient evidences that the folly and wickednefs which 
difgraced many periods of the French revolution, may be 
traced to the publications of thofe authors. .In this we cannot 
concur; and ftill lefs can we admit that the defpots, whom 
Voltaire attacked with his farcaftic wit; were only pretended 
defpots. 

As our author has followed rather clofely the mode of dif- 
cuffion adopted in his firft volume on the Antichriftian Con- 
fpiracy, we fhall briefly ran over the remaining articles‘ of the 
prefent. His fourth /ep of the confpiracy againft kings is the 
‘ inundation of antimonarchical books.” Among thefe dre in- 
cluded, the Encyclopzedia, the works of Rouffeau, Raynal, and 
Diderot,‘ in which we find the refpe€tive writers railing at all 
kings as defpots, becaufe the kings under whom they’ lived 
were fo, and ‘they could form no idea of limited monarchy, 
precifely as, in the cafe of Chriftianity, 'they refolved all into 
the fuperftition of the Roman catholic eftablifhment. | 

The fifth ftep of the confpiracy in queftion is referred ‘to 
©the democratic eflay at Geneva, the ariftocratie effay’ in 
France, and the effay of the fophifts’ attempts agaiaft arifto- 
cracy.’- For thefe we fhall‘refer the reader tothe work itfelf ; 
the remainder of the volume confifts of ‘ma/onry, and its fhare 
in the antimonarchical confpiracy. In this part, our author’s 
‘plan is nearly the fame with that of profeffor Robifon*; and 
both are‘ fo tinctured ‘with prejudice, as to deferve little credit 

‘from a difpaflionate: inquirer. 

The laft volume of this work, entitled ‘ the Confpiracy of 
tthe Sophifts of Impiety and Anarchy,’ is little more than a 
‘continuation of extra€ts, calculated to prove the more ‘intimate 
alliance and ‘redoubled zeal of the antichriftians and the anti- 
‘monarchifts, who were now united, and formed the Jacobins. 
‘The hiftory of the :Wuminés is detailed at great length; and, 
in a preliminary difcourfe, the author ftates fome differences 
‘which are to be found between his documents and thofé o 

rofefior Robifon. 7 

The whole of the abbé Barruel’s work -is now: before’the 
public. While others ‘have attributed the French revolution 
to political caufes, arifing fortuitoully, it is his obje& to prove, 
that the deftruction of the throne and the altar was the effe& 
of a fecret confpiracy which had been carried on for man 
years, and at length effected its purpofe. With refpect toa 
part of the grand confpiracy, viz. the antichriftian, ‘we have 
already allowed (in our laft-Apperfdix) that there was a con 
fpiracy of old ftanding to overthrow religion; and: it was a 
‘confpiraty only becaufe the reftrictions upon. the ‘prefs in 





* See page 426. 
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France did not permit free difcufon. England has produced 
fome of the ableft foes that Chriftianity ever had; but their 
efforts have never deferved the name of confpiracy, becaufe 
they were not fecret. ‘hey wrote openly, and they were con- 
futed openly. With regard to the antimonarchical part of the 
fcheme, we confider his proofs as unfatisfactory, and the 
whole train of reafoning as fallacious, becaufe he evidently fat 
down predetermined that no other caufe for the revolution of 
France fhould exift than a confpiracy, and he had not once 
adverted to the there which the French took in the American 
war, to the weaknefs and profligacy of the court, or to any of 
thofe oppreflions which, fooner or later, roufe the moft tor- 
pid, and prompt them to burft their chains. In fpeaking of 
equality, he perverts the word,.as it has always been mif- 
conftrued by the fupporters of the old French fyftem, by a 
fuppreflion of its true meaning, an equality of rights. The 
chief objection, indeed, to the whole of the work is, that the 
religion of which the author regrets the deftruction, is the re- 
ligion of popery, and the monarchy, the abfolute monarchy of 
France. It is obvious, therefore, that, whatever credit he may 
obtain from his countrymen, the emigrants, and however he 
may fucceed in diverting their attention from the real-caufes 
of the revolution, and in reviving their ancient prejudices, he 
can expect to excite very little fympathy in this country, 
-where our religion and political conftitution are fo effentially 
different, that the able defences and defenders of both may 
‘with great propriety be collected into a fourth volume, and 
make another {tep of the confpiracy again{ft popery and de- 
{potifm. No nation upon earth has done more towards en- 
lightening. mankind, in the important fubjects of religion and 
civil government, than that of Great Britain; and any proof 
that her writers have had a fhare in reforming. religion, and 
promoting rational liberty, will not be received as an accufa- 
tion, but a compliment.—We have been imprefled with thefe 
ideas in perufing the elaborate work of the abbe Barruel. It 
would have been eafy to purfue his train of reafoning more 
clofely, and to point out its many disjointed and mifplaced 
fragments; but this would have led us into a wide field, into 
which perhaps not many of. our readers would have chofen to 
accompany us. We think the abbé-an ingenious and even a 
ood man; but he has prejudices of the deepeft root to fhake 
off, before he can produce a work on religion and civil govern- 
ment that will fuit the prefent modes of thinking. His hiftory 
of Jacobinifm may amufe; but we do not know a fingle in- 
ference that caw be drawn from it of the fmalleft importance 
to the welfare of mankind — unlefs, indeed, (what the author 
perhaps may not be fo ready to admit) regular governments 
may 
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may learn that oppreffion does not infure obedience, ‘and. that 
reftriCtions on the liberty of the prefs.are more.favourable to 
error than to truth, ) zd 

The fecond volume of this work has been tranflated; and 
a tranflation of the third is promifed. The tranflation-of the 
fecond volume is more-correé& than that of the firft; but, in 
both, the gallicifms are numerous. 





Effai de Comparaifon entre la France et les Etats-Unis de 
? Amérique Septentrionale, par Rapport a@ leur Sol, a leur 
_ Climat, @ leurs Produ@tions, @ leurs Habitans, @‘leur Confti- 
tution, et a leur Formation progrefive.' Par Mr. E. A. W. 
de Zimmermann. Traduit de [ Allemand. Tomes I. II. Leip- 
Zige. ' , 
A Comparifen between France and the United States of North- 
 Ameri¢a, with regard io their Soil, Climate, Produce, Inba- 
°~‘bitants, Conflitution, and pelitical Progre/s. Tranflated into 
French from the German Original. Small 8vo. 9s. fewed. 
- Imported by De Boffe. 1797. 


fi DESIRE of confuting an opinion delivered in a large 

circle, imposting that the French and American revolur 
tions originated from the fame caufes, and tended to the fame 
objet, produced the work which now demands. our notice. 
That aflertion was deemed fo erroneous, ahd seven fo danr 
gerous, by profeflar Zimmermann of-Brunfwick, that he en- 
gaged to oppofe it in writing; and, a§ he-proeeeded in the 
execution of his purpofe, he entered more deeply into the 


scomparifon than he at firft thought would be neceflary. 


The firft part contains a defcription of. France and- the 
American ftates. In point of extent, the former country is re- 
prefented, with regard: to the latter, only as 1 to 5. France, 
avith tefpe€& to fituation, is in the vicinity of powerful na- 
tions; and only a {mall part of its frontier is protected by 
nature againft their attempts: but the United States are com- 
paratively fecure. A review is given of the maritime and 
commercial advantages of the two countries; and the produc- 
‘tions of each are enumerated. ‘The refult of this furvey is a 
decided preference of the 'Trans-Atlantic territory. 

In the fecond part, man is the fubje& of confideration, 
it being the author’s aim to difcever, in the nature and diff 
fitions of the inhabitants of France and America; both in an- 
cient and recent times, the caufes of the revolutions in both 
ftates. He begins this part with remarks on population. He 
‘properly obferves, that, when a.nation is too numerous to ad- 
mit a due extenfion of the conveniences of life to all] the od 

viduals 
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viduals who-compofe it, population, though fo eagerly defired 
by the rulers of-a ftate, is a great misfortune rather than, - 
a benefit. Referring to China by way of exemplification, he 
aks, * Who will venture to affirm, that comfort is enjoyed 
by the incredible mafs of 150 millions of people who inhabit 
that empire ?’ If he thinks that amount beyond belief, what 
will he fay of the ftatement of Sir George Staunton, which 
rifes to 333 millions, without including the inhabitants of the 
Tartarian provinces fubjeé to the emperor ? — He feems in- 
clined to attribute to France, during the reign of Louis XTV.. 
about 20 millions ofwpeople; and, at the commencement of - 
the revolution, akhoye 26 millions. The population of the 
provinces of North-America, in 1751, did not exceed a mil- 
lion; but, in 1790, it amounted to 3,893,860 perfons, and, in 
1792, to 4,150,000. Comparing the number of {quare miles 
in France with the admeafurement of the United States, he ob- 
ferves, that the latter, to acquire the denfity of France — that 
is, to have as many inhabitants to each {quare mile —mutt 
have 126 millions of fubjects. eer. ies 

A very long chapter is affigned to the hiftorical develope- 
ment of the gradual formation of the French character. M 
Zimmermann difcuffes the queftion, whether the climate has 
any influence upon mankind ; and he agrees with thofe phi- 
lofophers who afcribe to it a confiderable efficacy ;, but-he {till 
allows great weight to moral caufes, in modifying the'cha- 
racters of nations. raphe 

He traces the Gallic hiftory from the earligf times of ‘aus 
thentic record; but, as he does not throw any new light upon 
the fubject,; and defers the comparifon-of the characters of the 
French and, Americans, it. is not neceffary that we fhould 
dwell on this part of the work. As he takes an opportunity, 
however, of comparing Louis XI. with the founders. of the 
French republic, we will tranflate fome paflages, which may 
ferve to-difplay his manner of writing, and his political fenti- 
ments. | 


‘Louis XI. did not purfue the conduc which a king ought 
to obferve: he did not aét as the father of his people, or as 
one whofe profperity was connected with that of the nation. 
On.the contrary, he behaved as‘ one whio, poffefling nothing, 
would feize every thing. In his eyes, the interefts of the fo- 
vereign were fyftematjcally weighed again{ft thofe of the com- 
munity ; and the preponderancy of the balance was not in his 
favour as king, but as a private robber. Similar to this con- 
duct is that-of the prefent ufurpers of the French government, 
In all their meafures they are guided by felf-intereft; and 
even the rapid progrefs “ the nation towards ruin has not 


checked them in their career, They are infamed with in- 
fatiable 
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fatiable cupiditys and their encroachments and ‘ufurpations 
are unbounded.’ | 3 | 

~Tt'is afterwards intimated, that ‘ this prince, unjuft.and in- 
human as he muft be allowed to have been, was inferior in 
atrocity of tyranny to his prefent imitators.. The death of 
four thoufand perfons in a courfe of years, the petfidious de- 
ftruction of fome towns of little confequence, the taxation of 
the people to the annual amount of five millions [of livres], 
with other excefles which rendered him an objeét of éxecra- 
tion, will almoft efcape the notice of the readers of hiftory, 
occupied as they will be in thinking of the robbery and per- 
fecution, of an innumerable multitude of innocent perfons, of 
the creation of ten ‘ound millions of aflignats, the requifi-.. 
tion of every fpecies of property, the multiplication of mafla- 
cres and executions to fuch a degree that the earth feemed to 
refufe to drink the blood of. more victims, the devaftation of 
the chief commercial towns, the difpatch of many quintals of 
poifon into the provinces, and, finally, the plan of the modern 
reformers to arm all Europe with poignards for the extermi- 
nation of the friends of monarchy.’ 


_Fhis work is yet unfinifhed. The fecond tome, which clofes 
what is called the firft volume, reaches only to the death of 
Louis XII. 

_. The remainder of the work will exhibit a view of the affairs 
of France to the time of the revolution, a furvey of the Ame-. 
rican hiftory, and a flatement of the general refult of the 


comparifon.. . 
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Pafigraphie, ou Premiers Elémens du Nouvel Art-Science @’ ¢- 
crive et @ imprimer en une Langue, de Manitre a étre lu et 
entendu dans toute autre Langue fans Traduion; inventés 
et rédiges par ‘f***de A1***, ancien Major a’ Infanterie Alle- 


mande. Paris. 

Pajfigraphy, or, Firft Elements of the new Art of writing and 
printing in one Language in fucka Manner as to be read and 
underfiood in any other Language, without Tranflation. Ato. 
Al. 1s. fewed. Imported by De Boffe. 1797. 


THE philofophers’ ftone, perpetual motion, and univerfa] 
*, language, have been the objects of refearch in various 
es and nations. If the inquirers have not obtained their 
withes, they have, in the courfe of their ftudies, difcovered 
many ufeful truths both for the learned and the {cientific 
world. A mode of communicating thought by written cha- 
racxers cannot be laid down without a confiderable know- 
ledge of the languages now in exiftence; their refpective ex- 
cellences 
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cellences and defeéts muft be well weighed and compared; 
and, from a juft -eftimate of th: whole, it may be pof- 
fible, in many cafes, to lay down rules to. guide the compre- 
henfion of readers. An eafy inftance is given in the work 
before us. Mathematicians ufe certain figns, which are intel- 
ligible in all nations. A problem may be written down, and 
folved by two perfons of different countries, who will on in- 
{peétion underftand each other’s papers; though an attemptto 
make them intelligible by the voice will be futile. But how 
is this done? By a tacit agreement, that certain figns fhall 
{tand for certain things; and if the fame agreement prevailed 
with mankind at large on the ufe of figns, a univerfal: corre- 
fpondence might be kept up with eafe. This agreement can 
never be produced by reprefentatives to form a fyftem; and, 
if it fhould ever take place, which we very much doubt, it 
muft be in confequence of the production of a fet of figns, 
which may be eafily made to correfpond with the words of - 
every dictionary. 

This attempt our author has very laudably made. He has 
twelve charaClers to form the root of his words. This idea 
he probably borrowed from the Hebrew; and he has avoided 
a great defe&t in that language. The Hebrew’alphabet is 
divided into two parts; the letters in the one part are always 
radicals, in the other part they are fometimes radicals, fome- 
times affixes. On looking to a Hebrew word, therefore, it 
will be difficult at firft fight to determine, in many cafes, the 
radical letters. It is not fo in pafigraphy, or the univerfal 
{cripture: the twelve characters can always be diftinguifhed 
from the others, and the root is known at fight. The root 
confifts of three, four, or five characters ; and a dictionary is 
formed for the roots under each of thefe three heads. 

We will endeavour to make our readers comprehend the 
whole of the fyftem, as well as we can, without the aid of 
the figns. Suppofe a word has three characters, which we 
will call x y x, written in that order., I examine my di¢tio- 
nary of three letters, ranged by. columns, at the head of 
which I am to-look for my firft radical letter ; and, above this 
is a word to indicate that every thing in that column is appro- 
priated to the clafs under that word. Thus I[ look for the 
column «x, and find that it relates to animals ; confequently 
my word, x y x, relates to an animal. For the next letter, I am 
to infpect hie fide of the page; and this letter has afhixed 





to it fix rows, each row being marked by a character, which is 
the third part of my word. Thus I fearch for y down the pages 
and, among the fix characters ranged by it, I find =z, and 
under my column x in the clais y; ‘and,in line ;z, I find the 


word . / wimming. 


« y x will therefore fignify an animel 
{wimming. 








—— ———— 
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fwimming. The telt muft be made ouf from ‘the. fentence, 
The firft letter of. the word thus determines the fubje&, which 
is always a modification of the things expreffed at the head of 
each column. ‘Thefe ‘things are, 1. Matter. 2. Vegetables, 
3. Animals. 4. Animal man. 5.Intelligent man. 6. Man 
pious and fociable. 7. Bufinefs and commerce. 8. Arts, 
Agriculture, Pleafure, Sports. 9. Science, Grammar, Calcu- 
lation. 10. Time. ~11. Pronouns, perfonal and poffeffive. 
12. Pronouns.of place. 

For words of four letters, we have a dictionary arranged in 
2 fimilar manner: and if x y z 6 is our word, x determines, that 
it is a vegetable; y, that it is a tree, fhrub, or fruit; 2 the di- 
vifion of that column in which it is to be found, and 6 the line 
in that divifion, in which I find the words pear, pine-apple, 
fig, one of which this word muft mean. The dittionary for 
words of five letters is not finifhed ; but in it the words will 
be found in the fame manner.—a y man political, govern- 
ment; z 6 conttitution, charter, brevet. 

The affixes to the words determine the modifications of the 
word, or the conjugation and declination, upon a plan fimilar 
to that which takes place in moft languages. ‘The radical fig- 
nification being afcertained, the whole fenfe of the word is 
eafily learned. 

The characters are fimple, and the arrangement of them 
eafy. The language is reduced as much as poffible to philo- 
fophical principles ; and confequently the ftudy of it muft 
teach any one the nature, excellence, and defects, of his own 
language. ‘Thus, in the radical word, there is no diftin@tion 
of fex; a point above or below determines the fex. The verb 
is of three kinds, figmifying to become what the word ex- 
prefles, to be what the word intimates, and to ceafe to be 
what the word exprefles: which meanings. are indicated by 
certain pofitions of marks. ‘Thus the word fick, or xy. %, 
by thefe marks, means to become fick, to be fick, or to be 
well, ‘Chere is only one conjugation, and the aflixes for times 
and perfons are eafily learned. ‘here are many other parti- 
cularities, which we have not time to fpecify: but our readers 
will fee from this fketch, that an attempt is made to lead from 
the word to the fignification of the thing, and that a perfon, 
mafter of this pafigraphical language, muft have more precife 
notions than thofe who now ufe words at hazard, without the 
trouble of underitanding them. In pafigraphy, the words are 
clafled fcientifically — in common language, they are conceived 
to be arbitrary founds; though a little attention to their ftruc- 
ture will fhow, that theyre by no means the effe& of chance, 
but arofe regularly from the ule which mankind made of their 


fenfes. 
That 
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That it is poflible to ufe pafigraphical language, it is abfurd 
to deny. For, fuppofing a man to be born deaf and dumb, 
would it not be as eafy to accuftom hym to thefe marks as to 
our words ? and would he not under{tand a perfon better by 
regular marks, than by our irregular ones? ‘Thus, be goes, and 
he went, require two efforts in the learner, by our language. 
Let « y z— be he-goes, in pafigraphy, and x y = = will be at 
once he went. The firft mark  reftri€ts the meaning to 
fome clafs; but from the found, or the fight, or agreement, 
nothing can be collected of.g and w. In the fame manner, 
without much trouble, he would learn many things, which, 
according to our orthography, would create infuperable diffi- 
culties. But, ufeful as fuch an art might be to a certain clafs, 
where neceflity induces an attention to vifible objects, it may 
be doubted whether this knowledge could be carried to a great 
extent. ‘The nice diftin€tions of thought, and the names of 
new objects, will require perpetual attention. The found of 
words too affixes them very deeply in the memory; and the dif- 
ficulty of reading fhort-hand will teach any man what he is 
to encounter in this art. 

There cannot be a doubt, however, of its advantages. The 
minifter could not object then to a negotiation by couriers, 
for it would be the beft mode of carrying it on; and, if an 
expreflion could not be paignephiless the writer would imme- 
diately perceive its abfurdity. Many difputes in theology, poli- 
tics, law, might eafily be cut off; for, if a man is to {peak only 
what all men in all countries may.underftand, he cannot make 
ufe of fophiftry. Thus pafigraphy may become a very ufeful 
art ; though, whilft. we have the ufe of our ears and our tongue, 
there are few of us who will give themfelves the trouble-toe 
read by fight: but, as no one can forefee the changes which 
the republic of France may occafion in the politics, religion, 
and manners of Europe, if her pafigraphy fhould ever be adopt- 
ed, there will be moft affuredly a revolution in literature. 





Erklarung wie die wechfelfeilige gedauhen - mittheilung aller 
cultivirten Volker des Erdkreifes, oder die Pafiphrafie moglich 
und ausiiblich fei obne erlernung irgend einer neuen befondern 
oder einer allgemeinen Wort-[chrift oder Zeichen-[prache. Von 
C. H. Wolke. Deflaw, 1797. ara 

Explanation of the Poffibility and Facility of carrying on a Corre- 
fpondence between all the civilifed Nations of the Earth, or of a 
Pafiphrafy without learning any new or any general Word- 
letter, or Sign-language. Imported by Efcher. 

THs is another attempt to teach people to correfpond with 

each other without learning their refpective languages ; 


and we-cannot doubt of the pollibility, though we may con- 
ceive 
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ecive many difficulties in the execution, of the plan. The 
fcheme is very fimple. A dictionary is to be made from an 
one language, of all the words in it, and particularly all the 


> words expreflive of cafes, tenfes, &c. with care, that the latter 
fhould be brought as near as poffible to the rules of univerfal 


ammar. Thefe words are'to be numbered. They are then to 
Be tranflated into different languages, and for each language a 
fimilar dictionary is to be formed. A letter written then in any 
one language, and copied, with numbers belonging to each 
word in the firft given language, may be fent into the diffe. 
rent countries which have formed the required di€tionaries; 
and each perfon who receives it may, from the number, ‘con- 
vert the letter into words of his own language. Our readers 
will eafily conceive that fome difficulties will occur in the mi- 
nutiz of each language: but the bafis is good, and the forma- 
tion of the dictionaries would Jead to the krrowledge of uni- 
verfal grammar. ‘The plan, however, is not likely to be carried 
into execution. 

Of the practicability of the plan the author gives the fol- 
lowing inftance. In the year 2784, he was defired to teach 
twelve young Ruflians German, though he did not underftand 
a word of the Ruffian language. After a month’s teaching, 
there was a public examination of their proficiency before 
fome hundred perfons, who propofed the fubjects; and during 
two hours he put queftions to his fcholars in German, which 
they anfwered tolerably in the fame language. For the proof of 
this, appeal is made to general de Kidinger, and profeffor 
Kraft, who were prefent. 

The pains which this author has taken on language have na- 
turally led him to a conclufion, that the numerous words 
in the Greek, Latin, German, Danifh, and Swedith lan- 
guages, which are alike, and have the fame origin, neceflarily 
point out a time when the anceftors of the Germans ufed a 
Janguage refembling that from. which the Greek and Latin were 
formed ; and a with is expreffed that fome perfon, for the fake 
of young men learning Greek and Latin, would undertake with 
him the proof.of this conjecture. We are happy in informing 
him, that a gentleman of Cambridge is now bufy upon this 
fubjec&t 5 and we are anxioufly expeCting the refult of his in- 
quirics. 


Campagne 
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Campagne du Général Buoneparte en Ita’ie, pendant les Anntes 
IV. et V. de la République Francaife; par un Officier Géa 


* ywéral. Paris. 


The Italian Campaigns of Buonapartc, during the fotirth and 
fifth Years of the French Republic. By a General Officer. 
8vo. 6s. fewed. Imported by De Boffe. 1797. 7 


ryPHE extraordinary fuccefs of Buonaparte has raifed him to 

a great height of reputation, and invefted him with a ples 
nitude of power, which, in repeated inftances, he has abufed. 
Some good ¢raits, however, appear in his character. Of his 
exploits, and thofe of his gallant followers, this yolume af- 
fords a copious narrative. ! 

When the French refolved to make vigorous efforts beyond 
the Alps, Buonaparte, who had before ferved as an officer of | 
artillery, was delegated to the chief command of their army, 
which then confifted of 56,000 men; a {mall force in com- 
parifon with that of the enemy. He foon had an opportunity 
of fignalifing himfelf. Being attacked by Beaulieu near Monte- 
notte, he defended himfelf with fuch {pirit, that the affailants 
were totally routed. There is no novelty in the account here 
given of this battle, or of the victories which fpeedily fol+ 
lowed. 

The condué& of the Venetian ftate, during the progrefs of 
the French general, is thus ftated 


‘ Venice, though the had every thing to fear from Auftria, 
her neighbour and natural enemy, and though it was her in- 
tereft to give proofs of attachment to the Tread: deviated 
from all the principles which tended to the fupport of her go- 
vernment. She could not fee, in the new republic, a fitter or a 
protectrefs; but was jealous of a democracy which, fhe 
thought, portended greater peril to her ariftocracy, than the 
defpotifm of emperors and kings. Undetermined with regard 
to the meafures which fhe fhould purfue, difinclined to wat 
after a long peace, finding the imperialifts in the occupancy of 
a part of her territory, the imagined that an appeatance of 
neutrality would preferve her from all injury, and that the 
fuccefs of the French would quickly deliver her from two 
enemies. A fyftem of duplicity was adopted in the fenate ; 
and the former fagacity and wildom of that aflembly feemed 
to have vanifhed.’ 

It was not long before Venice felt the effects of the weak- 
nefs of her policy: but this publication does not extend to the 
time when fhe was overpowered by Gallic arms. 

The mention of the retreat of the Englifh from Leghorn to 
Porto-Ferraio in the ifle of Elba, furnifhes the writer with an- 

App. Voi. XXI. New Arr. P p | Oppots, 
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opportunity of controverting the expediency of maritime dos 
minion for the promotion of geueral fuccefs.. 


‘ Buonaparte (he fays) forefaw that he fhould be able fo far 
to obitruét the exportation of provifions from the 'Tufcan or 
the papal territories, as to conftrain the Englifh fleet to aban- 
don its ftation, and wander over the Mediterranean, obferving 
(without daring to interrupt) his triumphs in Italy. This war 
will fhake the confidence of thofe who have been accuftomed 
to enteftain a very high opinion of the power of naval arma- 
ments. The French republic has convinced the world, by 4 
ftriking example, of the inefficacy’ of that ‘boafted' power ; fot, 
‘ while fhe has declined an indetifive conteft upon the fea, the 
has fubdued the countries near which’ it flows. The trite 
axiom, therefore, that thofé who are paramount at féa are alfo 
matters of the land, may be confidered as #l-founded.’ 


This maxim has certainly been difproved in the courfe 
of the prefent war. 
__ If this work had been written by a general officer, we fhould, 
in all probability, have met with many new particulars in the 
accounts of the battles and other incidents of the Italian war: 
but the compiler contents himfelf with the tran{cription of of- 
ficial difpatches and ftatespapers, and the introdu€tion of oc 
cafional remarks for the purpofe of conneétion. 
— We wete at firft difpofed to a confiderable extenfion of this 
article: but, as we quickly perceived that it Was a mere com- 
pilation, confifting of pieces which moft of our readers have 
feen either in the original or in a tranflation, we relinquifhed 
our purpofe; and fhall only now intimate, that the publication 
is ufeful as a collection of documents, though it claims not 
the merit of a regular well-written narrative. 





Difeours Préliminaive du Nouveau Didtionnaire de la Langue 
Francaife, par A. G. de Rivarol. Premizre Partie. Ham- 
burg. i . 

The firft Part ofa Preliminary Difcourfe toa New French 
Diétionary. 4to. Qs» fewed. Imported by De Boffe. 1797. 


THS difcourfe is intended to confift of three parts. In the 
firft part, M. de Rivarel gives a ~pitate of man, confi- 
dered in his intellectual faculties and his primary ideas. In 
the fecond, he will exhibit a view'of the human underftanding 
gn the creation of language in general, and will treat of the 
different modes of thought. ‘lhe third will comprehend a 
grammatical view of the French language, and an expofition 


of the plan of the di€tionary which he is preparing. in 
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The part which now appears has feveral fubdivifions. Of 
each of thefe we will give a fketch, with occafional remarks. 

The author fitit treats of fentiment; but he is at a lofs to 
define it. He fays, indeed, that, if it were defined, it would 
always be more clear than even the definition of it; and he 
adds, that it ferves to define all the ph@nomena of the foul 
and the body. He annexes to the word a very comprehenfive 
meaning; and Undoubtedly, from: the.origin of it, it includes 
both feeling and thought, or, in other words, our pafflions and 
eur ideas. : ae 

He confiders fentimentias.clofely connected with organifa- 
tion, and, therefore, as anterior to all fenfations and to ail 
ideas. He thus.diftinguithes fentiment, from, fenfation. The 
latter proceeds, from the fentiment excited by objects, and is 
more impreflive, more complete, more determinate, than the 
other. The former may exift even without an object. Fort 
example, the organs may fuffer_in a ftate of privations but, as 
they are then without impreffion, itis an inftance of fenti- 
ment rathér than of fenfation. A perfon may be hungry, 
without longing for any particular food: he has, in that cafe, 
the fentiment and not the fenfation of hunger. But we may 
explain the difference between them in a genéral way, by 
ie that fenfations refer more to the body than to the 

oul. 

Our author differs from his countryman Condillac, by whom 
fenfations are deemed preparatives to fentiment; and there 
appears to be a fair ground for his difference of opinion ; but 
the difpute is of no real importance. | 

Aflociation forms the next fub-divifion. 

© Sentiment’ (fays M. de Rivarol) ‘not only affociates in 
the firft inftance with the objects by which it is excited — 
that is, with their veftiges or traces — but alfo communicates 
its ptinciple of affociation, which, pafling from fenfations. to 
ideas, and from ideas to the figns that accompany them, forms 
- the chain of our thoughts through life, and, joining the intel+ 
iectual world within us to the vifible world wherein we live, 
neceflarily produces language and all the arts.’ 


Thus fentiment, by a courfe of aflociation; is a faculty of 
moft extenfive operation. : 

Of our ideas he obferves, that all of them arife, dire&tly or 
indiretly, from: fenfations. When an object has made an 
impreffion on the fenfes, that which remains of the fenfation 
is called an idea. It is therefore ‘a fenfation already receivedy 
an affociation’ of fentintent with fome trace ér image’ — with 
fome trace, if referen¢e be made to that which bears not a 
- fenfible form — with fome image, when the object is palpable 
or material. Hence it follows, that every image in the mind 
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is an idea, but that every idea is not an image. When from 
two ideas a third is formed, the laft is fo intelle€tual in its 
Nature, and apparently fo independent of matter, that it is. 
regarded as a pure creation of the mind, and is termed a con- 
ecption, to diftinguith it from the. percepticns which preceded 
it. But thefe ideas, as well as all others, are {till to be refer 
red to fentiment. This writer dwells fo much upon fentiment, 
that he will perhaps acquire the’ denomination of the meta- 
phyfical fentimentalift. : 


‘Though the fentiment which reatori® (fays our differtator) 
‘is the fame with that which perceives, we are conftrained, 
by a defire of peripicuity, to confider as different beings the 
fucceflive operations and ftates ‘which’ belong to it. That 
which perceives ideas, is called the mind or the underflanding ; 
and that which fuffers, enjoys, and wifhes, is termed the heart 
or the will.’ 


This diftin€tion is Jefs objectionable than fome ftrange jar- 
gon by which it is followed, and which we fhail not quote. 
' In the progrefs of his inquiries, he examines the ideas of 
time and number; ‘ideas by which men have made themfelves 
mafters of the four grand conceptions of matter, exiftence, 
fpace, and motion ; and which, after having communicated to 
difcourfe the order that reigns in the univerfe, have applied to 
the univerfe the order that regulates our thoughts.’ 


‘ Time’ (he fays) ‘is an intellectual meafure, at once im- 
moveable and moveable; immoveable in its own nature, and 
moveable by iliufion, in confequence of the ideas, movements, 
and events, which pafs before it. Involving a conftant ap- 
plication of the fame idea to fucceflive ideas and to moving 
bodies, ‘time is, mm a word, the abftraét meafure of fucceffions 
of all kinds ; and its divifions are the {paces of the mind.’ 

An example will make the idea of time clearer than this 
definition. 

‘ When any fubftance has gone over a particular fpace, I 
am fenfible that the body thus, pafling is not loft, and that the 
fpace flill remains ; but, of the movements of that body and. 
of my mind, we may fav, that they Jave been, and are no.more. 
Having vanithed, they merely leave their traces in the memo- 
ry; and, from thé remembrance of them, a quantity is formed 
which I cal! ¢ime and duration, giving the name of the meafure 
- itfelf to the thing meafured.’ 


With regard to number, the author fays— 
. As nature only offers us unities, and our ideas fuggeft them- 
felves one by one, how would man have formed a conception 


of numbers, if he had not experienced the torment of confu- 
fion, 
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fion, or the neceffity of imparting order to his obfervations, 
and of acquiring an accurate knowledge of a multitude of 
bodies, of their fpaces, their duration, and ail their move- 
ments? In this inftance, fentiment was truly a creator: it 
conceived time, but it created numbers.’ 


In fpeaking of the utility of this invention, he is too mecha- 
nical where he affirms,.that.man, by calculated degrees, may 
afcend in his inveftigations to God himfelf. 

The fubject of imagination is thus introduced. 


‘ Nature is, the exterior, imagination of man and other ani- 
mals: fertile in forms and, images, fhe lavifhes fenfations up- 
on us; and fentiment, laden with the treafures which it ca- 
fually receives and haftily reproduces, is called imagination.’ 


The author accurately diftinguiflies this faculty from me- 
mory ; and, indeed, the diftinction between them is obvious, 
though they are frequently intermingled in their operations. 

A i her degree of fentiment is evineed in comparing, 
choofing, admitiing, or rejecting. It then takes the name of 
judgment ; and hence arife good fenfe, wit, genius, and talent. 
Wi it is not ill defined, when it is faid to involve a promptitude 
and briliiancy of fentiment.. Genius is ftyled ‘a creative fa- 
culty ; and talent, is reprefented as an aptitude mingled with 
enthufiafm 3 but enthufia/m is too ftrong an expreffion to -ac- 
company the definition. 

Reafon is multifarioufly divided by M. de Rivarol ; ; name- 
ly, into that of ideas, that of charaer, that which concludes, 
and that which wills; and alfo into fpeculative and Braétical 
reafon. But, as thefe divifions are not ‘neceflary, we {hall take 
no other notice of them, 

We afterwards meet with fome juft remarks upon moral 
truth, the nature of belief, prejudice, error, and other points. 
A tedious recapitulation follows, in which the writer intro- 
duces, not with the clofeft connection, a view of fome of the 
{cenes of the French revolution. 

A differtation on the univerfality of the French languag? 
terminates the’ prefent volume. ‘This ‘piece betrays the par- 
tiality of a Frenchman to his native tongue; but it alfo re- 
filets credit on the literary talents of M. de Rivarol. 

Of the intended ditionary a profpectus is given. The well 
known dictionary of the French academy is condemned in 
many refpects ; and various improvements are .promifed by 
eur author; but, as the plan wiil not be fully developed be- 
fore the appearance of the third part of the preliminary difs . 
sourfe, obfervations on the profpectus will new be premature, 
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OCCASIONAL RETROSPECT 
OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


FRANC E. 


ry HE French feem to. be almoft as attentive to literature as 
if they were in a ftate of profound peace. Some of their 
recent publications we will briefty mention. 

Philofophie de |’Univers. ‘The Philofophy of the Univerfe, 
8vo. Paris. —The writer of this piece examines the queftion of 
optimifm; and, though he does not decidediy embrace it, he 
prefers it to the oppofite doctrine. He has advanced fome fin- 
gular notions ; but he difplays a philanthropic fpirit, and a re- 
gard for morality. . 
~ Connoiflance des Temps, pour ]’Année feptiéme de la Ré- 

ublique. Aftronomical Journal, for the Year 1799, 8vo.— 
any curious obfervations by Méchain, Meflier, Vidal, and 
other aftronomers, occur in this volume. The hiftory of aftro- 
uomy is continued to the year 1794: a great numper of ftars, 
before unobferved, are enumerated; and a memoir is intro- 
duced concerning the globes or balls of fire which occafion- 
ally appear. ; . 

Traté Théorique, &c. A theoretic and experimental Trea- 
tife on Hydroftatics and Hydraulics, by C. Boffut, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Paris, 1796.— We do not announce this as a publication alto- 
gether new, but as the third edition of an efteemed work, 
very confiderably augmented. 

ffai fur Ja Théorie des Torrens, &c. Effay on the Theory 
of Torrents and Rivers, 4to.— M. Fabre has rendered this 
work highly ufeful, 

Recherches Experimentales, &c. Refearches into the Prin« 
ciple of the lateral Communication of Motion in. Fluids, by 
profeffor Venturi. $vo. 1797.— This is an ingénious treatife. 

_ Réflexions fur la. Métaphyfique, &c. Reflections .on the 
Metaphyfics of infinitefimal Calculation, 8vo. — Thefe i 
marks, 
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marks, which, are not contemptible, were written by Carnot, 
before he was a member of the executive directory. : 
 Inttitutions ges bay ae &c.. Phyfiological Inftitutes, by 
profeflor Biumenbach, tranflated from the Latin by Pugnet.— 
The tranflator has added fome inftrutive notes to the work. 

. Principes de Médecine, &c. Elements of Medicine and 
Chirurgery, by Villars :—a production which merits praife. 

Premicres Lignes de Nafologie Infantile, &c. Methodical 
View of the Diforders of Children, by Caillau, F2ma. 

Philofophie Médicale, &c. Fundamental Principles of Me- 
dicine, by Dr. Laton.—This work is in confiderable eftima- 
tion. Sibens eee 

Inftruction Sommaire, &c. Summary Chirurgical Inftruc- 
tions, by Lombard, 8vo. Strafbourg. 

Elémens d@’Hygiéne, &c. Directions for preferving Health, 
by profeflor Tourtelf, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Inftructions fur les Moyens a employer pour preferver les 
Beftiaux, &c. Advice for the Prefery*ion of Cattle from a 
Difeafe prevailing in the Departments of the Higher and 
Lower Rhine, by the elder Beaumont, 4to.—The three laft. 
mentioned pieces, though not mafterly, are ufeful. 

De la Médecine opératoire, &c. Of the moft frequent Chi- 
rurgical Operations, by Sabatier, 3 vols. 8vo.—This work is 
founded on the leétures which M. Sabatier has delivered at 
the fchool of health: He not only treats of the prefent prac- 
tice, but alfo of former modes of operation; and he enters 
largely into pathological details. 

Herborifations, &c.. Account of the Plants which grow in 
the Neighbourhood of Mantpelier, 8vo.— M. Gouan merely 
names the common plants, but dwells on others; and he has 
added a fliert defcription of Montpelier. 

Le Cultivateur Anglais, &c. ‘The Englifh Caltivator, or 
Sele& Pieces upon Agriculture, and ioe + oa political Eco- 
nomy, tranilated from the Works ef Arthur Young.— Six 
Frenchmen are mentioned as having contributed to this publi- 
cation. La-Mare, Benoift, and Billecocq, were the tranflators: 
Parmentier, De-la-Lauze, and Arnould, furnifhed the annota- 
tions. 

Hiftoire abrégée des Républiques, &c, A concife Account 
of ancient and modern Republics, by Bulard, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Mémoires Hiftoriques et Géographiques, &c. Hiftorical 
and Geographical Survey of the Countries fituated between 
the Black Sea and the Cafpian, 4t0o.—Thefe memoirs correc 
various errors, and fupply deficienciés, in former accounts of 
thofe countries.. | | 

Voyage dans l’Intérieur, &c. Travels into the interiors Parts 


of North-America, by Bayard, 8vo, re rig 
21) Pps Vues 
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Vues Générales fur I’Italie, &c. General View of the polis 
tical Connections of Italy and other Countries with the Frerich 
Republic, 8vo. 

Voyage Pittorefque, &c. A Picturefque Tour into Iftria 
and Dalmatia.—This is a fplendid work, now in a courfe of 
publication; and it will form a valuable addition to the tour 
into Naples and Sicily, and other capital works of the fame 
kind. 

Effai fur un Genre de Commerce, &c. Eifay.on the Com- 
merce of the Archipel aco, by Sonnini. 

Notions Elémentaires de Géographie. Elements of Geo- 
graphy, by, Bouchefeiche, 12mo.—'This piece, being fimple 
and perfpicuous, has been afligned by the legiflature to the 
{choo!s of public inftruction. 

Hiftoire de Thucydide, &c. 4 vols. 8vo.—M. Levefque be 
here given an accurate tranflation of an excellent hiftory. 

Valere Maxime, 2 vols. 8vo.— a faithful and not inelegant 
tranflation of Valerius" Maximus, by Binet. 

De lEgalisé, &c. Of Equality; or general Piitic} iples of 
Civil, Political, and Religious Inftitutions, 2 vols. 8vo.—T his 
is a defultory production, i in which, however, are fome good 
hints. 

Eloge Philofophique de G. T’. Raynal :—a declamatoty pa- 
negyric upon a celebrated writer. 

Bibliotheque des Romans traduits du Grec, &c. A Collee- 
tion of Romances tranflated from the Greek, 12 vols. 12mo. 

Les Trois Fabuliftes, Efope, Phédre, et Ls Fériraine: The 
Works of three celebrated Fabulifts, 4 vols. 8vo—The fables 
of Aifop and Pheedrus are well tranflated ; and the notes upon 
thofe of La-Fontaine are pleafing. 

Petit Rudiment Frangais, &c. Principles of the French 
Language, in Twenty-five elementary Leffons, by Plaifant-La- 
Houflaye, 12mo. 

Journal des Mufes, &c. Journal of the Mufes :—a periodi- 
cal work, confifting of mifcellaneous pieces both in verfe and 

rofe. 

La Religion vengée, &c. Religion avenged : —a pofthu- 
mous poem of the cardinal de Bernis. 

Iconologie, &c. A Treatife on Allegories and Emblems, by 
Gaucher, 4 vols. 12mo.—This work will be of great utility to 
artifts. 

Effai fur la Propagation de la Mufique en France, &c. 
Effay on the Progrefs of Mufic in France, on the Means of fe- 
curing the Cultivation of it, and on its Connetion with Po- 
licy, by J. B. Le-Clerc, 8vo.—This writer propofes fuch ree 
gulations as would check the improvement of mufic, and de- 


prive it of its chief attractions. 
Théatre 
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Théatre de Sénéque, 2 vols. 8vo.—a new verfion of the 
tragedies of Seneca, by Coupé, who has executed his tafk in 
‘a manner which claims the. approbation of the reader, but 
who, in his annotations, {peaks teo favourably of his author. 

Le Reméde d’Amour, &c.—A new Siulasion, by Grain- 
ville, of Ovid’s Remedy of Love. 

(Euvres complétes de M. du Marfais, 7 vols. 8vo.— the 
firft complete edition of the works of a philofophical gram- 
marian. 

Mémoires, &c. Memoirs concerning public Works, by 
Aubry, 4to.—This writer is an engineer of reputation. 

Projet de Paix perpétuelle, &c. Plan of perpetual Peace, 
tranflated from the r,s, 8vo.—Kant’s philofophical but 
vifionary plan is here fubmitted to the infpection of the 
French in their own language, doubtlefs with little effeé. 

De ja Famille confidérée, &c. Of Families, confidered as 
the Elements of Societies, by Guiraudet :—an ingenious de- 
duction of regular focieties from the patriarchal fyftem, . 

Fruits, &c. Fruits of Solitude and Misfortune, 8vo.— M. 
Faulcon, in this volume, is lefs an original writer than a 
tranflator. : 

Du Sommeil. Of Sleep, 8vo.—an inveftigation of the 
caufes, nature, and general duration of fleep, in man and other 
animals. 

L’ Italien, &c. The Romance of the Italian, tranflated from 
the Englifh by Morellet, 3 vols. 12mo.—This is not the only 
French tranflation of Mrs. Radcliffe’s interetting romance, 
another having been publifhed by Mary Gay. ‘The latter is’ 
not fo worthy of approbation as the former.—- The romance 
of the Myfteries of Udolpho, and the novel of the Countefs 
of Rainsford, Lave alfo been tranflated. 


HOLLAND. 


Portrait de Catherine II, Charaéter of ‘the late Ruffian 
Emprefs, 12mo. 1797. ‘We may form fome idea of this piece 
from the foilowing paflage : — ‘ If Catharine had been a man, 
whofe activity could have pervaded every department of the 
ftate, there would not have been a fingle abufe in the empire.’ 
The writer did not confider, that ambition and love of«fway 
would ftill have fuffered many grofs abufes to exift. The por 
trait here drawn is, indeed, too flattering. 

Pryfverhandelingen, &c. Prize Effays upon domeftic Du- 
ties, 8vo. Amfterdam, 1795. — Thefe pieces may be ufeful, 
as correétives of error and mifconduét in families: Orher 


eflays of equal utility were publifhed about the fame time ; 
| particularly 
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particularly treating of the defects of the common fchools, 
and of.the beft mode of regulating rewards and punifhments 
in different feminaries. | 


SWITZERLAND. 


. Humaniora. Zurich. — This work comprehends, as its ti- 
tle implies, various branches of polite literature. It is perio- 
dically publifhed. 
L'Homme des Champs, &c. The Countryman, or the 
French Georgics,a Poem, by De-lille. Baffle. 
_-Handbuch fir Kuntiliebhaber, &c. The Manual of the 
Amateur and Collector, being an account of Engravers, 2 vols. 
8vo. Zurich. — The lives of artifts of this defcription are here 
iven from the time of the invention of the art. The work is 
compiled by Roft from a manufcript of Huber, in the French 
language. , 
Aufwahl einiger Predigten, &c. Sermons by J. G. Fifch, 
8vo. Aarau. — Thefe difcourfes are plain and practical. 
, Publii Terentii Comeoedie. The Comedies of Terence, 
4to. Bafle.—The editor has given the text with general 
accuracy. 


SPAIN. 


_ Obfervaciones fobre Ja Hiftoria natural, &e. Remarks on 
the Natural Hiftory, Geography, Agriculture, Population, 
and Produce of. the Kingdom of Valenciay 2 vols. folio, 1795, 
This is a well-written and very important work, undertaken 
by Cavanilles, under the aufpices of the prince of peace. 

Elogio de Antonio de Lebrija, &c. Eulogium upon Les 
brija, 8vo. Madrid, 1796. — This panegyric was pronounced 
by Munoz, the ingenious author of the Hiftory of the New 
World. Lebrija was one of the literary ornaments of Spain, 
in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. . 


ITALY. 


' Memoria ful Principio, &¢. An Effay on the Principle of 
virtual Velocity, 4to. Florence, 1796. — Foffombroni is the 
writes of this curious memoir. : 

. Programnia del, Modo, &c¢. A Differtation on the Mode of 
acting upon the Human Body, by Means of Friction with Sa- 
liva_ and other. Subitances, by-Profeflor Brera. 8yo. Pavia, 


$797.) & f cr | 
: A Libro della Sapienza, &c. The Book of Wifdom, tranf- 
lated into Italiany by F. Boaretti. 8yo. Venice. This tean> 
vitgivedtc tion. 
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Jation was publifhed for the purpofe of annexing a differtas 
dion on the rights of fovereigns, and the duties of fubjeéts 3 
but the pofitions which Boaretti endeavours to eftablifh are 
not altogether juft, rational, or friendly to genuine liberty. 

L’Ecclefiafte di Salomone, &c. ‘The Book of Ecclefiaftes 
or the Preacher, tranflated by Boaretti. 8vo. 

Scoperta della Chironomia, &c. Elucidation of the Art of 
Manual Gefticulation, by Requeno. 8vo. Parma. — This is 
an elaborate inquiry into the ancient practice and fignificancy 
of this art. , | 


GERMANY. 


Kranken Examen, &c. The Examination of the Sick, by 
Dr. Vogel. 8vo. Stendal, 1796. — This phyfician ably invef- 
tigates the fymptoms and appearances which lead to the trae 
knowledge of yarious-diforders. 

Exercitationum Anatomicarum Fafciculus, &c. ~Anatomi- 
cal Effays, by Dr. Reil. Halle, 1796. 

Ueber die Luftfeuche. — An Effay on the Venereal Difeafe, 
by Cioffius. Tiibingen, 1797. 

Phyfiologifche Fragmente, &c. Phyfiological Fragments, 
by Treviranus. Hanover. — The fubjects of thefe ‘pieces are, 
the nervous power, vital turgefcence, and organic warmth. 
The medical profeffor has difcufied thefe points with ability. 

Catalecta Botanica, &c. A Defcription of fuch Plants as 
are new or little known, by A. G. Roth. 8vo. Leipfic, 1797. 
-—— This produétion difplays the experience of a {fkilful bo-. 
tanilt. 

Archiv fur die Botanik. Archives of- Botany, by Romer. 
4to. Leipfic, 1796. — This periodical work will be more 
important than the botanical magazine of the fame compiler. 

Gottingifches Journal, &c. Journal of Natural Hiftory and 
-Philofophy. Géttingen. — Gmelin is the editor of this work. 

Unmrifs der Gefammten, &c. Sketch of Natural Hiftory, 
by Batfch. 8vo. Jena. 

La France “ittéraire, &c. . Literary France, by Erfch. 
Hamburg. — This volume, the firft of the work, is a tribute 
paid by.a German to the literary fame of the modern French. 
The lift of writers, beginning with the year 1771, will be con- 
tinued to the prefent time. 

Nachrichten, &c. Accounts of eminent Literati, by Schrank. 
Vol. I. Nuremberg, 1797- 

Monument, &c. A Monument for my Father or the Life 
of J. M. Georg. 4to. Erlang — The perfon whole life. is 
here related was diftinguifhed by his talents and induftry 5 


and his peice of law was profound. 
Allgemeine Geographifche Ephemeriden. An “— 
| e0- 
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Geographical Journal. 8vo. Weimar. — This is anew month. 
ly pa at conduéted by'perfons of eminence. 

erfuch einer Syftematifchen Erdbefchreibung, &c. An 
Attempt towards a fyftematic Geography of Africa, Afia, and 
America, by P. J. Bruns. 8vo. Frankfort. — The fecond vo- 
lume of this work is executed with the fame judgment which 
marked the firft. 

Allgemeiner Blick auf Italien, &c. A general Survey of: 
Italy, by Zimmerman of Brunfwic. 8vo. Weimar. — This is 
an accurate piece; and it contains interefling information on a 
variety of fubjects. | 

Neue Reife, &c. A new Tour into Italy. 8vo. Berlin. — 
Schulz is the intelligent traveller whofe remarks are here 

iven. 
. Der Torfo, &c. The TZor/o, (that is, the trunk ofa ftatue) ; 
a Work upon ancient and modern Art. 4to. Breflaw. — It is 
publifhed in numbers. 

Briefe tiber die Kunft. Letters on the Arts, by Baron 
Racknitz. 4to. Drefden. — A work of tafte. 

Specimen nove Editionis, &c. Specimen of a new Edition 
of Piautus, by F. H. Bothe, 8vo. Berlin. — High expeéta- 
tions are formed of this edition by the critics and fcholars of 
the continent. 1 

Le Monde Corporéel, &c. A Difplay of the Corporeal 
World. Augfburg. — This work is calculated for the ufe of 
children. 

Verfuch einer Moralifcher Einleitung, &c. Effay towards 
a moral Introductior to the New Teitament, by Berger. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Lemgo. | 

Wilhelmine. 8vo. Berlin. — A pleafing novel, by Junger. 

Verfuch emer Hiftorifchen Entwickelung, &c. Hiftorical 
Expofition of the Origin of the Laws of Bills of Exchange, by 
G. F. von Martens. Géttingen. 


SWEDEN. 


Bref om Maroco, &c. . Letters concerning Morocco. 8vo. 
Stockholm, 1796. — Agrell, the writer of thefe letters, had 
perfonal opportunities of information refpeéting the empire of 
which he treats.. He has alfo given an account of fome parts 


of Spain. 
DENMARK. 


| Beytrage, &c. Effays for the Improvement’ of Mankind, 
8vo. Copenhagen, 1796. Chriftiani is the editor of thefe’ 
effays, but not the writer of all of them. They are appro- 


priated to the promotion of a regular fyftem of education. “ 
, | A RE- 




















A REVIEW 
O F. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FROM 


The Beginning of SEPTEMBER, 1797, to the Clofe of 
the Year. 3 


ren Pe eee 


GREAT-BRITAIN. 


HE ill fuccefs of the negotiation at Lifle alarmed the 
true friends of Britifh profperity ; and their tranfient 
eagernefs of hope was fucceeded by depreffion and inquie- 
tude. They forefaw, inthe continuance of the war, an ac- 
cumulated feries of calamities; particularly, an extraordi- 
nary declenfion of trade, and fevere additions to that op- 
preflive burthen under which they already groaned. But, 
however diftrefling was the immediate fcene, and however 
gloomy the profpeé, they were obliged to fubmit with pa- 
tience, as the effufions of refentment and complaint might 
have expofed them to accufations fromthe fycophants of 
power, and to an infli€tion of the rigours of law. 

In our laft review of the moft important occurrences of 
the time, we were under the neceflity of {peaking conjec- 
turally, rather than decifively, of the circumftances which 
rendered the negotiation abortive; but we are now enabled 
to fupply that deficiency which want of document occa 
fioned. 

After fome preliminary conferences, lord Malmefbury 
delivered to the French plen{potentiaries the outlines of a 


treaty of peace, importing, that the claims of both parties 
tq 
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to the American fifheries fhould remain as they were at the 
beginning of the war ; that the ifles of St. Pierre and Mi* 
quelon fhould be reftored to the French; that-mutual re 
delivery of conquefts fhould take place, with a few excep- 
tions; that, in cafes of reftitution, any new works which 
had been added to fortrefles by the captors fhould be given 
up without the leat i injury 3 that the king of Spain fhould 
be invited to accede to the treaty, and, on his refufal, fhould 
not receive any aid whatever from the French republic | ; 
that, in ‘confideration of fome reftitutions which fhould be- | 
miade to the Dutch, all property which the prince of 
Orange pofteffed at the clofe of the year 1794, fhould be 
re-granted to him, or a pecuniary equivalent given, befides 
a compenfation for the lofs of his dignities and employ* 
ments, and 4 re-inftatément of his adherents in their former 
poflefions ; and that the French fhould conclude a definitivé 
peace with the queen of Portugal on the moft equitable 
terms. 

As the French negotiators declared, that it was contrary i 
to their pofitive inftructions to engage for the ceffion of 
any of the iflands or other territories which had belonged 
to their nation before the war, the Britifh envoy intimated, 
that the compenfations which his fovereign might juftly 
tlaim, in return for very confiderable reftitutions to the 
French, muft ‘ be fought for in the ceffions to be made by 
his cathelic majeity and the Batavian republic,’ and that 
he muft therefore infift on the retention of the ifle of Tri- 
nidad, of the Cape of Good Hope, of the !ate poffeflions of 
the Dutch in Ceylon, and of the town and fort of Cochin. ) 
"Thefe propofals were remitted to the directory for an an- 
iwer; and, in the mean time, fome other points were de- 
bated by the plenipotentiarics. It was required, that his 
Britannic majefty fhould finally relinquith the title of king 
of France, indemnify the French for the dhips taken or de+ 
ftroyed at Loulon, and renounce the mortgage granted by 
the emperor upon the Netherlands, when he negotiated a 
loan in Great-Britain. Lord Malmefbury ridiculed the firft 
of thefe demands; replied more ferioufly to the fecond, res 
prefenting it as wholly inadmitflible ; and affirmed, that the 
third was not properly connected with the treaty which was 
then under difcuflion. When the courkof London had 
received notice of thefe requifitions, lord Grenville in« 


ftructed 
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ftraéted the envoy to difclaim all intentions of applying at: 
any time to the French government for the payment of the 
imperial loan; but the two other points he was not to 
concede. 

The will of the directory was at length announced, 
in oppofition to the.Britith projet of peace.- It was de- 
manded, £ as an indifpenfable preliminary,’ that Great-Bri- 
tain fhould confent-to reitore not only: all the pofléflions 
which: fhe had wrefted from the French republic, but even 
thofe which fhe had taken:from Spain and Holland. Lord 
Malmefbury fignified his furprife, that the principle of the 
treaty, as far as it related tothe king whom he reprefented, 
fhould be * one of all ceflien and no compenfation;’ and 
declared, that a peace on fuch terms would not meet witly 
the aflent of the Britith court or nation. Lord Grenville, in 
an official difpatch, pronounced thefe conditions fo extrava- 
gant, as to preclude all hopes of accommodation. He there- 
fore wifhed that fuch modifications might be adopted, as 
would afford an opportunity of continuing the negotiation ; 
and he defired the plenipotentiary to demand a contre-projet, 
that the views of one party might be fairly weighed againtt 
thofe of the other. This requeft was evaded; and, on 
pretence of confulting the allits of France, the directory 
left the minifters ina ftate of idleexpectation. 

When the major part of the directory had triumphed 
over the legiflative councils, Le-tourneur and his two affo-. 
ciates were recalled from Liile; and ‘Treilhard and Bonnier — 
were appointed to conduct the negotiation. The new 
plenipotentiaries intimated to lord Malmefbury, that the 
treaty could not be profecuted before they fhould receive 
an explicit anfwer to the queftion, * whether he was au- 
thorifed to agree to the propof:! of general reftitution.’ He 
denied that his inftruétions wére of fuch an extent; and 
added, that, if they were, * nothing would be left to nego- 
tiate about :’ but it was faid in reply, that many points of 
importance would {till remain for difcuflion. ‘Treilhard al- 
leged, that a defire of knowing the extent of the authority 
granted toa minifter did not imply an intention of requir- 
ing him to ‘ act up-to its utmoft limits.’ To this pretence. 
the Britifh peer properly replied, that, if no fuch intention 
exifted, the inquiry was unneceflary. 

. It now appeared that the views of the ruling party were 


pertinaciouly dire&ted to the exaction of complete reftitu- 
tion. 
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tion, Lord-Malmefbury was ordered to quit France within 
twenty-four hours, that he might confult his court on the 
fubje&t > but, at. his defire, another conference took place. 
He ftated the impracticability of effe€ting a pacification on 
the terms propofed, and renewed his requeft of a contre- 
projet, on the, ground of ‘a compromife., No agreement, 
however, refulted trom this meeting; and the envoy re-. 
turned to England in September. A note was tranfmitted 
to Lifle, expreflive of the furprife and indignation of the 

Britifh court at the conduct of the French, and declarative 
of a continued eagernefs for the re-eftablifhment of peace, 
connected, however, with a refolution of maintaining the 
dignity of the crown and the interefts of the people. Thefe 
vague profeflions were anfwered by a note, juftifying the 
refufal of agreeing to any peace of which ‘ the bafis fhould 
be contrary to the laws, or to the engagements of France 
with her allies.’ 

» Such was the abrupt clofe of the negotiation. Againft 
the French, as the determined enemies of peace, the cla- 
mours have been loud and general. ‘Thofe, however, who 
have been prodigal of their invectives, are not the moft im- 
partial or unprejudiced. ‘The haughty republicans certainly 
merit our cenfure for their ob{tinacy in obftructing the 
fuccefs of pacific overtures. But they: confider us, not 
without fubftantial'reafons, as the aggreflors in the conteft ; 
and they therefore claim a right of infifting on the com- 
plete furrender of conquefts which they deem the effects of 
invafive ufurpation. It is a moft unfortunate circumftance, 
that we are reduced to fuch a dilemma, as to be obliged 
either to purchafe peace by great facrifices, or continue an 
impolitic and hopelefs war. But, if the parliament will 
implicitly confide in thofe’ minifters who have proved 
themfelves, in every refpet, unworthy of their ftations, 
what can be expected but misfortune and ignominy ? The 
patriot may figh over the fcene ; but his regret will be una- 
Vailing; and his views will be matignantly mifreprefented 
by the abettors of-a pernicious fyitem. © 
' The national gloom, confequent on the delay of peace, 
was in part difpeiled by the-fplendours of naval triumph, 
The fleet ofthe Batavian republic was long prevented from 
quitting the Texel; but, when Duncan, who commanded: 
the Britifh fleet on that ftation, had retired for the purpofe 
of re-fitting, the Dutch took the opportunity of failing out 
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of their ufaal piace of refuge. Captain TroHope obferved 
their motions, and. gave feafonable advice to the admiral. 
Pleafed at the fight of fuch fignals as announced the ap- 
pearance of the enemy at an inconfiderable diftance, Dun- 
can haftily advanced with his fleet, which confifted of four- 
teen fail of the line, and two (hips of fifty guns. De Win- 
ter, the Dutch admiral, had fifteen large fhips under his 
command ; and he prepared for conflict with firmnefs and 
intrepidity. Am engagement enfued on the 11th of Oc- 
tober, near that part of the coaft on which ftands the village 
of Camperdown. It was the grand aim of Duncan to. break 
the line of his adverfaries; and he found means to get be- 
tween them andthe land. The firft attack was directed to 
their rear, and’ was conducted by vice-admiral Onflow, 
who, in the Monarch, diftinguifhed himfelf by the vigor of 
the charge, while the other fhips of his divifion took a very 
active part. ~The gallant admiral, in the Venerable, foon 
made way through the line of the Dutch; and their van 
and centre were fiercely attacked. For above two hours, 
the rage of hoftility was at its height. At length De Win- 
ter’s fhip was fo injured, as to be indefenfible; and he 
{truck his flag to Duncan. Another flag-fhip was ‘contured 
by Onflow; and, in the whole, nine fail of the line and 
two fsigetes became prizes to the Englifh. Some of the 
Dutch officers did not perform their duty to its full extent; 
but the conduct of the majority was more meritorious. 
Befides the captured fhips, others ftruck; but the decline 
of day, and the confufion which prevailed, facilitated their 
efcape. 

In this fpirited engagement, above 750 men were killed 
or wounded in the Britith veflels. The Ardent fuftained a 
lofs which far exceeded her proportion; for 148 of her 
men were fufferers, of whom more than 4o were killed. 
Captain Burgefs, an officer of merit and a man of integrity, 
was one of the victims. The. lofs of the vanquifhed was 
much more confiderable than that of their opponents. 

This victory ferved rather to furnifh an additional proof 
of Britifh courage and naval kill, than to preduce any very 
important benefit to the nation. It contributed, indeed, to 
the fecurity of our commerce; but it did not intimidate the 
French into that fubmiffion to the will of our court, which 
would incline the latter to 2 pacification. 

The public exultation for this fuccefs had fearcely fub- 
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fided, when the parliament aflembled. But, before we calf 
the attention of the reader to the chief ‘nei doute of the 
feffion, we will take notice of fome judicial proceedings 
which occurred in Scotlands Several perfons were tried 
at Edinburgh : in Oétober, for having oppofed, at Eccles, the 
execution of the ftatute refpecting the militia. The jury 
found them guilty of rioting; but requefted that, as they 
appeared to have been mifled, the court would pronounce a 
mild fentence. The judges, regardlefs of this recommenda- 
tion, condemned the offenders to tranfportation beyond 
feas for fourteen years- This rigorous fentence refle&ts no 
credit on the judges. In the fucceeding trials, fome of the 
accufed were acquitted; but others were fentenced to im- 
prifonmerit, and fome to tranfportation for feven years. 
Thefe proceedings will not reconcile the Scots to the militia 
act; nor will they foon forget the conduct of the foldiery 
at Tranent, where fome lives were loft in a ridt which, it is 
fuppofed, might have been quelled without the effufion of 
blood. 

Before the kirig opened the parliamentary feffion, he 
thought proper to iffue a declaration, vindicating himfelf 
from all fufpicion of his being unfriendly to peace, and im- 
puting to the enemy the whole blame of the rupture of the 
negotiation. This ftate-paper, befides trite profeflions of 
* anxious and unremitting folicitude’ for the wélfare of the 
people, and exprefhons of regret for the coritinuance of a 
war ‘ fo deftructive in its progrefs, and fo burthenfome 
even in its fuccefs,’ contained an expofition of the conduét 
of the French in the courfe of the treaty, as affording the - 
moft ftriking contraft to the behaviour of our court, and as 
demonftrating their * fixed determination to prolong the 
conteft, and to purfue, at all hazards, their hoftile defigns 
againft ‘the profperity and fafety of thefe kingdoms.’ It alfo 
intimated, that his majefty, in fpite of repeated provoca- 
tions, was {till willing to conclude peace on the fame § mo- 
derate and equitable principles and terms’ which had al- 
teady been rejected, the late fuccefs of his fleet not induc- 
ing him to rife in his demands. Whether this declaration is 
ac¢urate in its ftatements, and fatisfactory in its allegations, 


let the public judge. 
- The two houfes, affembling on the 2d of November, were 
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pompous boafts of the flourifhing ftate of the country, ap- 
peals to the fpirit and loyalty of the nation, and a reference 
to the bleffings which we derive from our conftitution, were 
the principal features of the royal harangue. When the 
earl of Glafgow had propofed the ufual. return for the 
{peech, earl Fitzwilliam, in a ftrain of extravagance bor- 
dering upon infanity, oppofed every idea of treating with 
the French, as long as they fhould remain under a republi- 
can form of government; declared it to be his opinion that 
Great Britain never would be fecure, till monarchy fhould 
be re-eftablifhed in France; declaimed upon the extent of 
our refources, and our ability of continuing the war with 
decifive effect; reprefented the enemy as almoft difabled 
for vigorous hoftilities; and finally moved, that no part of 
the addrefs fhould contain the leaft approbation of the fteps 
which his majefty had taken for reftoring peace. Lord 
Grenville concurred with the earl in fome points, but dif- 
fered from him with regard to the infecurity of a peace 
which might be concluded -with the republic. The marquis 
of Lanfdowne drew a very unpleafing picture of the ftate 
vf the nation, and afhrmed, that the only chance of refcue 
from calamity depended on the difmiffion of the prefent 
minifters. The earl’s propofiticn being rejected, the com- 
plimentary addrefs was voted. Inthe houfe of commons, 
Mr. Bootle weakly endeavoured to prove the neceflity of 
profecuting the war: Mr. Bryan Edwards, on the contrary, 
{tated the neceflity of making peace; but the addrefs pafled 
without a divifion. 

Another addrefs was afterwards propofed in the upper 
houfe, gromifing extraordinary exertions for the fupport of 
the war, and intimating a refolution of ‘ ftanding or fall- 
ing’ with the conftitution, laws, and liberties, of the coun- 
try. The commons being deiired to concur with the peers 
on this occafion, Sir John Sinclair moved a qualifying 
amendment. The premier took this opportunity of detail- 
ing the proceedings of the late negotiation; but, after 
what we have faid upon that fubje@, it will be unneceflary 
to follow him in his courfe. We thall only obferve, that he 
applauded the conduct of the cabinet, reprobated the arro- 
‘gance and phrenfy of the enemy, and called upon his 
countrymen to be prepared to rifque their lives and fortunes 
in the fupport of. law, religion, and freedom. After.fome 
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civilian than as a politician, being, in the latter capacity, a 
fervile follower of the late Mr. Burke) did not fcruple to 
exprefs his joy at the failure of the negotiatory overtures, as 
he was convinced that no treaty would be regarded by the 
French, whofe enmity towards this nation was incurable, 
and whom therefore we ought to attack, not merely with a 
few fhips, but with the utmoft energy of determined hofti- 
lity. Even Mr. Wilberforce difapproved the illiberal joy of 
this fpeaker, though he oppofed the amendment, which was 
at length withdrawn. 

Some alarm prevailed at this time, in confequence of the 
report of an intention of providing for the exigenctes of the 
war by the demand of fuch ample contributions as might 
preclude any augmentation of the national debt. It was 
faid, that the minifters were defirous of convincing the 
French of the extent of our means of hoftility, and of con- 
futing their aflertions re{peCling our inability of procuring 
fupplies, except by fuch methods as ‘would ruin public 
credit from the accumulation of debt. After long delbera- 
tion in the cabinet, it was refolved, that, as the immediate 
demand of the whole fupply might occafton dangerous cla- 
mours, 2 loan fhould’be adjufted for a part of it, and that a 
requifition fhould procure the remainder. While’ this 
fcheme was in agitation, the naval eftimates were brought 
forward. A reduction was announced in this department 5 
but it was not very .confiderable; for only ‘10,000 men 
were withdrawn, the number propofed for the year 1798 
being 110,000, marines included. Our maritime fuperigrity 
might be retained with a fmaller eftablifhment. Mr. Huffey, 
however, was of opinion, that the intended diminytion was 
hazardous ; but the houfe properly checked his /oppofition 
to the new eftimate. 

The report of a committee was foon after produced, that 
the houfe might be informed of the predicament in which 
the bank ftood. It appeared, on a comparifon of out-ftand- 
‘ing debts with the funds for anfwering them, that’ the ba- 
lance in favour of that corporation nearly amounted to four 
millions; and that the cafh and bullion had increafed ina 
quintuple proportion fince the month of February; but it 
was intimated by the inveftigators, that it would be inex- 
pedient to remove the general prohibition of paying de- 
mands in cafh, as vigorous hoftilitiés feemed to be flill me- 
ditated by the "French, and as the difordered fate of Iréland 
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might render a fupply requifite for that kingdom. The re~ 
ftriion was therefore continued by a new act. 

The military demands for the ih ate were lefs ex- 
travagant than thofe of the laft fefhon. ‘The fecretary at 
war made mention of various articles of retrenchment, and 
boafted of the pleafing fruits of minifterial ceconomy. The 
regular force which he propofed amounted to 78,627 men: 
the militia and fencibles, including the cavalry, were re- 
duced to about 62,200 men ; and, therefore, the whole con- 
fifted only of 140,827 men. ‘This force being allowed, the 
reduction nearly extended to 55,000 men. The aggregate 
amount of the fupplies will be more properly mentioned in 
the fequel. 

The grand fcheme of finance was communicated to the 
commons on the 24th of November. The chancellor of the 
exchequer exprefled his hope, that the ftate of affairs would 
be confidered as his juftification, in having recourfe to a 
plan very different from thofe principles of finance which 
had been followed for more than a century. Notwithftand- 
ing the magnitude of exifting debt, he did not doubt that a 
loan might be obtained to the full extent of the exigencies 
of the public fervice; but it would: be more advifable, he 
thought, to confine within a fmall compais the fum in- 
tended to be borrowed, and thus prevent that depretiation 
of the funds which a great loan would occafion. ‘To com 
penfate the deficiency thus arifing, it would be expedient 
(he added) to raife about feven millions, in the courfe of the 
approaching year, by a general impoft. He was awafe that 
this fum was much greater than any which had been levied 
upon the nation at any one time; but patrioti{m and por 
licy, he trufted, would incline the public to agreé with 
cheerfulnefs to fome temporary facrifices, that pofterity 
might be lefs burthened, and that the hopes conceived by 
_the French of an increafe of our financial embarrafiments 
might be fruftrated. Confidered in this view, and with a 
reference to the objects for which we contend, the facrie 
fices would, he was convinced, appear fo light as to afford 
no juft caufe of clamor or-difcontent. In devifing the par- 
ticular mode of’raifing the fum ‘propofed, he had fixed 
upon the affeffed taxes as that branch of revenue by which 
the new fcheme might beft be regulated. It was proper 
that the plan fhould be extenfively diffufed; that the im- 
port fhould be modified by the difference of cirgumfances 
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and fituations in life; and that the poorer claffes fhould be 
totally exempt from it. At prefent, he believed the amount 
of the affefled taxes to be about 2,700,000 pounds; a fum 
levied upon about 750,000 houfekeepers, 400,000 of whom 
do not pay more than 150,000 pounds. The intended addi- 
tion, therefore, would be !efs than:a triplicate of the fub- 
fifting taxes of thisdefcription; and only a fmall part of the 
burthen would fall upon perfons moft entitled to an allevi- 
‘ation of it. Many individuals would be required to contri- 
bute, befides the eftablifhed affeffment, a fum which would 
double the amount of it; others, a fhare which would 
treble it; and fome, a proportion ftill higher. The greateft 
contribution, he had reafon to think, would not exceed, ac- 
cording to his plan, a tenth part of the income of the per- 
fon. To render the tax fufficiently produétive, the refe- 
rence muft be made to a paft rather than a future affefl- 
“ment, as, in the latter cafe, many would immediately re- 
duce their eftablifhments, with a. view of diminifhing the 
demands of eventual contribution. But, as there might be 
fome who, from-an inability of fupporting their prefent | 
ftyle of living, would be conftrained to leffen their expen- 
diture, and others who, though competent to the regular 
difcharge of the former affeflments, might find it difficult 
to bear any confiderable addition to thofe taxes, relief 
ought to be granted to fuch individuals. Not afew opulent 
perfons, however, in confequence of their parfimonious 
habits, would have.an opportunity of evading the payment 
of that proportion which their income, would allow, as 
they already paid much lefs, under the head of affeffment, 
than many of the poffeffors of fmaller fortunes. But it was 
to be hoped, that the confiderations of public danger would 
relax the meannefs of avarice, and open the purfes even of 
the moft felf-denying mifers. 

With regard to the loan which would alfo be neceflary, 
the minifter obferved, that the amount would be twelve 
millions; but that, of this fum, a third part might be bor- 
rowed from the finking fund, and that it would not be ne- 
ceflary to fund the remainder, as the new aflefiment might 
be continued till the complete difcharge both of the princi- 
pal and the intereit. 
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' The requifite fupplies he thus eftimated : 


Forthe navy | - : - £ 12,539,388 
For the army © + - ie 10,112,950 
For the ordnance’. + : - 1,291,038 
For mifcellaneous fervices - - — 673,000 


For the deficiency of grants - - 677,000 
Towards the reduction of the public debt -_ 200,000 


£ 252493» 376 








The means of provifon were adjufted in the following 
“manner: 





Duties on land on malt : - _£ 2,750,000 
Confolidated fund, and lottery i 700,000 
Bills from the Bank - - 3,000,000 

_ New aflefiment - . - - .T,2e8;ee0 
Loan - enn ace - 12,000,000 
£ 25,450,000 





A ftrong difapprobation from Mr. Tierney followed the 
minifterial harangue. He reprefented the advance from the 
bank as a new ground of alarm, fince the affairs of that fo- 
ciety had been principally difordered by fuch grants; ex- 
pofed the financial and general mifmanagement of the pre- 
thier; and condemned the propofed fcheme of taxation as 
pregnant with mifchief.and oppreflion. After an evafive 
reply from Mr. Pitt, and fome other f{peeches, the particu- 
lars of the plan were referved for ulterior confideration, 

When fufficient time had been given to the commons to 
deliberate on the propofitions of the court, an explicit de- 
tail of the {fcheme was given. It was announced by Mr. 
Pitt, on the 4th of December, that his plan would fubje& 
thofe-who already paid a fmaller fum than one pound of af- 
feffed taxes per annum, to an additional contribution of one 
half of the prefent rate; thofe who paid from one pound to 
two pounds, to the new demand of a fingle rate; from two 
to three pounds, a double rate ; from three to thirty pounds, 
a three-fold rate; from thirty to fifty pounds, a triple rate 
and a half; above fifty, a quadruple afleflment. Perfons 
not having fixty pounds of annual income, would (he faid) 
be entirely exempt from the operation of the tax; and a 
fale would be formed, by which thofe who had from that 
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fum to two hundred pounds a year and upwards would-ob- 
tain relief, on making a deciaratien that their income did 
not exceed a particular fum mentioned in'the feale. 

Sir William-Pulteney was fo pleafed: with the fchemce, 
that he wifhed it to be extended, and advited a levy of nine- 
teen millions by taxes within the year. The ‘nation, he 
thought, would be able to bear the impoft, as the circum- 
ftances of the country were highly flourifhing. The. baron- 
et, it feems, judges of the condition of others from the 
profperous ftate of his own finances.—Mr., Nicholl was lefs 
friendly to the plan, which he pronounced unjuft and op- 

-preflive ; and, though repeatedly called to order, he conti- 
nued to reprehend the conduét of the ¢abinet. Mr. Wind- 
ham poured forth a torrent of invective againft the French 
and their fuppofed abettors, and ftrangely deviated from 
the fubje&t of debate. His intemperate zeal, and calumni- 
ous infinuations, expofed hint to the lafh of Mr. ‘Tierney. 
Aftér a fpirited debate, a divifion enfued: the firft refolu- 
tion connected with the plan was fanétioned by a majority 
of 199; and the other parts of the fcheme were fuccelhvely 
adopted. 

It may eafily be believed, that the propofed affeffment, 
though fo favourably received by the commons, was not 
equally approved by the middling claffes of people. Various 
bodies of ele€tors, in different parts of the kingdom, re- 
quefted their reprefentatives to oppofe it with energy; 
and it was hoped that, if it fhould not be abandoned, it 
would at leaft be rendered lefs burthenfome to thofe who, 
amidft the decline of trade, would be unable to bear the 
load without great inconvenience. 

On the introduction of the bill of affelfevent; it was op- 
pofed by alderman Lufhington and other members, as in- 
jurious to the middle ranks of fociety. While it was in its 
progrefs, 2 motion was made to which the affent of the 
houfe could not be expected, though the obje& of it was 

-reafonable. ‘The mover (Mr. Nicholl) excited ridicule by 
incorrectnefs of reference, and an aukward mode of ftate- 
ment; and Mr. Pitt eagerly feifed the opportunity of ex- 
pofing him. ‘The queition related to the application of 
certain proportions of the falaries and perquifites, attached 
to offices under the crown, to the fupport of the war.- The 
idea of fuch a defaleation being warmly condemned,’ the 
motion was withdrawn. 
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The importance of the bill drew Mr. Fox to the houfe, 
notwithftanding the alleged grounds of his feceffion. On 
the 14th of December, after fome fpeeches from the minor 
orators, Mr. Sheridatt (who had alfo feceded for a time) 
refifted the bill‘as iniquitous, and incapable of fach modifi- 
cations as would render it generally fupportable. His po- 
pular friend argued in the fame caufe 3 reprobated the bill 
as indicating a profligate contempt of the rights of proper- 
ty; as ameafure peculiarly unfeafonable amidft thofe diffi- 
culties and diftrefles into which the minifters had plunged 
the nation; as unequal and ‘partial in its ‘preflure ; and, to 
many individuals, ruinoufly oppreflive. The idea that fuch 
a facrifice-would intimidate the French, was, he faid, highly 
abfurd. It would, he thought, have a contrary effeét, as it 
would tend to prove, that the fyftem of funding, which 
had hitherto fo copioufly anfwered the demands of governs 
ment, was abandoned from the impracticability of purfuing 
it. This idea of difcouraging the enemy was as delufive 
as any of the former fallacies by which the minifter had 
beguiled the public from the commencement of the war.— 
Mr. Pitt replied to Mr. Fox, at firft with dignity, and afé 
terwards with warmth. In the divifion which clofed 
the debate, he had a majority of 125 votes; for 175 mem- 
bers favoured the bill, while only 50 endeavoured to 
explode: it. 
~ Though the minifter thus triumphed in parliament, he 
fo far condefcended to indulge the people, as to adopt fome 
alterations in favour of a confiderable proportion of houfe- 
keepers. It was voted. on his propofition, that thofe who 
did not let out lodgings or keep a fhop, fhould be free from 
the new tax, if they paid lefs than twenty fhillings at their 
laft affeffment to the duties on houfes, dogs, or time- 
pieces ; that, if they paid from one to two pounds, they 
fhould be charged with. an additional quarter; from two to 
three, one-half; from three to five, three-quarters ; from 
five pounds to feven pounds ten fhillings, a whole rate ; 
from the laft fum to ten pounds, a rate and one-half.; to 
twelve pounds ten fhillings, a double rate; to fifteen pounds, 
two and a half; to twenty pounds, a treble rate ; to thirty, 
three and a half; to forty, a quadruple -rate; to fifty, four 
and a half. The utmoft extent of required payment was a 
quintuple affeffment, to be levied upon thofe who already 


paid fifty pounds or upwards, 
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Shop-keepers, and perfons who ufually let out a part of 
their houfes, were ftill more indulged. If they were be- 
fore liable to an affeffment not amounting to three pounds, 
they were declared to be exempt from the new duty. Thofe 
who paid three pounds, or under five, were fubjeét to the 
addition of only a tenth part : 

From 5l.to 7]. 10s. = a fifth. 

From 71. 10s. to 101, = a fourth. 
From tol. to 12]. tos. —#a half. 

From 12]. tos. to 15]. — three-quarters. 


From 15l.to 20l. — —- a fingle rate. 
From 20]. to 251. —- — ome and a fourth. 


From 251. to 30l. — — one aida half. 
From 30]. onward, = a double rate. 

The allowance of thefe favourable modifications to two 
clailes rendered it neceffary to add to the intended burthens 
of the more opulent, as the defired fum would otherwife 
not be completely raifed. Thofe who, keeping male fer- 
vants, horfes, or carriages, paid for fuch articles under 
twenty-five pounds, were fubjected to an additional rate, 
trebling their laft affefiment ; 

From 251. to 30l. — a triple rate and a half. 

From 30!. to gol. _— a quadruple rate. 

' From q4ol..to sol. —= four and a half. 

From sol. onward, — a quintuple addition. 
- Other alterations, which we need not particularife, were 
made in the bill. At length, it reached the ftage of the 
third reading. It was then aflailed with vigour, but with- 
out effet. Mr. Thomfon called the meafure a horrid Ro- 
hefpierrian requifition; Mr. Tyrwhit pronounced it very 
injurious to the rich, and ultimately opprefiive to the poor ; 
und Mr. Nicholl ftated various objections to it, befides ex- 
hibiting a ftrong picture of the minifterial incapacity and 
political delinquency of its author. Sir Francis Burdet was 
even more fevere in his {trictures on the mal-adminiftration 
of Mr, Pitt; and Mr. Jekyll alfo was vehement in his at- 
racket Dr. Laurence again indulged himfelf in idle rodo- 
montade and puerile declamation. Mr. Sheridan not only 
renewed his efforts againi{t the bill, but attacked the whole 
fyftem of the court. Mr. Dundas vindicated his aflociates, 
and applauded the bill. In a long harangue, Mr. Fox re- 
pelled various calumnies; and, in a review of the bill, he 


declared that it involved fuch a requifition as no juft go- 
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vernmént would exact; that it had all the injuftice of an 
ex poft facto law; and that it was, in effedt, a robbery. The 
minifter replied with acrimony ; and, in-the courfe of kis 
{peech, he intimated, that, even if all the charges adduced 
againit him were well founded, he would not refign ‘his 
poft, as his retention of it would prevent his opponents 
from executing their bold fchemes. The bill pafled by a 
majority of 125. 

The peers were not flow in confirming the decifion of 
the commons. Lord Grenville recommended the’ bill, as 
founded on that addrefs in which both houfes had fignified 
their readinefs to make great exertions at the prefent criti- 
cal period; as requiring the rich alone to contribute largely, 
and falling with litile comparative weight on the middling 
ranks. Lord Carrington hoped, that, if the war fhould be 
continued for another year, 2 plan. more general and more 
productive might be carried into effzé. Lord Holland 
(nephew to Mr.. Fox) aenied that the addrefs warranted 
the prefent meafure ; deprecated the grant of additional 
millions, to be lavifhed by thofe who had already employed 
the public treafure in ruinous fchemes; infifted on the ne« 
ceflity of a radical reform of abufes; and defired the houfe 
to with-hold all affent to the fupplies, till a fatisfaQory 
pledge'‘fhould be given for a change of minifters, and for 
the dereli€tion of a corrupt fyftem. The earl of Liverpool 
and lord Auckland {poke in favour of the bill, as a juft and 
prudent meafure, though it might be attended with fome 
inftances of cifproportionate contribution. The duke of 
Bedford maintained, that the effe& of the bill would be a 
general reduction of expenditure, and, confequently, a 
confiderable diminution of the public revenue; and that 
the boafted induigence to poiterity, "when compared with 
the heavy burthen of the prefent debt, was too trifling to 
be noticed. Lord Thurlow admitted the expediency of 
making extraordinary exertions againft an infolent and ob- 
{tinate enemy ; but he made fome objeCtions to the bill, al- 
leging that the affeffed taxes were not fair criteria of expen- 
diture, and that the retrofpective mode. of adjufting the 
amount of the new impoft was not-a proper regulation. 
Lord Grenville having replied to the adverfaries of the bill, 
the -houfe divided; but, on this occafion, only fix peers 
voted again{t the court. A proteft was regiftered againtt 
the determination of the majority, by lord Holland andthe 
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earl of Oxford. It was couched in ftrong terms; but the 
cénfures, though fevere, were not ill-founded. The bill; 
on the 12th of January, received the royal affent. 

This aét is not entitled to our unqualified approbation. If | 
the principle on which it refts had been adopted at the be- 
ginning of the war, our concern in the conteft would, in 
all probability, have been tranfient, as popular commotions 
of the moit alarming nature might have oceurred, to check 
the rafhnefs of the miniftry. But fuch a plan did not fuit 
the views of thofe who wifhed to delude the nation into a 
war. Having now entangled us deeply in dangerous hofti- 
lities, they find it expedient to have recourfe to a fcheme 
which the difficulties of the crifis alone can in any — 
palliate or excufe. 

With regard to the particular provifions of the bill, we 
allow that fome of the :aodifications are judicious; but 
there are {till various inequalities which might bave been 
corrected. Among other inftances which-might be ftated, 
many perfons who have from five hundred:to one thofand 
pounds per annum will pay much more in proportion than 
the generality of thofe who have far fuperior-reyenues. 
Some will be obliged to contribute a tenth part of their in- 
come, while others, who might fpare a tenth without the 
fmalleft inconvenience, will not pay. even a hundredth 
part. ' 

Thefe ftritures are not invalidated by the fcale of relief. 
By this ftandard, fuch individuals as fign.a declaration .in 
writing, before witneffes, alleging that their refpective in- 
comes are from 195 to.200 pounds, are to be favoured with 
a reduction of the new tax to an eleventh part of their rer 
venues: thofe who have from 190 to 195 pounds, are only 
to pay atweifth part: after intermediate gradations, fuch 


_as have from 150 to.455 pounds, are to pay no more than a 


twentieth; from 125-to 130, a thirtieth ; from 100 to 105, 
a fortieth; from go to 95, a fiftieth; from 80 to 85, a fix- 
tieth; from 70 to 75, a feventieth; and, from 60 to 6s, 
one 120th part. Of incomes from 200 pounds to any amount, 
however great, the proprietors are not to pay more thana 
tenth part. How few of the opulent are there, whofe affefl- 
ments will amount to that proportion ! 

While this plan was under the deliberation of the com- 


-mons, his majefty entertained his fubjeCts with the difplay 


of pageantry, and the formalities of pompous proceflion. 
He 
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He ordered a generak thanks-giving to be obferyed on the 
roth of December, for the victories obtained by his navy in 
the courfe of the war. After the fuccefs of admiral Dun- 
can, whom he created a peer for his fervices, he had failed 
towards the Nore, for the purpofe of a naval review; but 
the weather proved fo-unfavourable, that he returned with- 
out the accomplifhment: of his intention. His other pur- 
pofe — that of attending divine fervice in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral on the day of the thanks-giving — was eafily effected. 
Seamen and marines took the lead in the proceffion; and 
the colours taken from the French, Spaniards, and Dutch, 
were triumphantly exhibited. The commons followed ; 
then came the peers; and, laftly, the royal family. With- 
out prefuming to queftion the piety or the policy of this 
parade, we may obferve, that it was unpleafant, in a free 
country, to fee the ftreets of the metropolis lined with fol- 
diers; and that: it was ftill mote unpleafant to witnefs, in 
fome inftances, the exercife of military infolence and bru- 
tality. At the fame time, it cannot be denied, that the 
troops, in general, were orderly and decorous in their de- 
meanor. ) 

For fome time both before and after this commemoration 
of maritime fuccefs, the delinquency of an officer who was 
fuppofed to have in fome meafure diminithed that fuccefs, 
as far as his want of activity could obftruét the late vitory | 
over the Dutch, formed a fubject of judicial inveftigation. 
Being accufed by captain Hopper of having neglected his 
duty on that occafion, John Williamfon, commander of the 
Agincourt, was tried by a court-martial off Sheernefs. In > 
his defence, he endeavoured to prove, that his comparative 
inactivity arofe from fituation, and from circumftances 
which he could not prevent, rather than from imattention 
to his duty, or want of zeal in the caufe of his country. 
The court acquitted him of the imputations of ,cowardice 
and difaffection; but, being of opinion that he did not fuf- 
ficiently exert himfelf during the engagement, ordered him 
to be ‘ put at the’ bottom of the lift of poft-captains,’ and 
declared him ‘ incapable of ever ferving’ in any of his max 
jefty’s fhips. 


IRELAND. 


The check which had been given to the mal-contents of 


Ireland, being followed by military outrage, did not pro- 
duce 
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duce a continuance of tranquillity. Martial law was exer 
cifed with a high hand; and the inftances of cruelty which- _ 
occurred, were fuch as would degrade even the charaéter 
of favages. The abettors of the miniftry pretended to ex- 
cufe thefe enormities, by alleging the uncontftitutional aims 
and traitorous views of the United Irifhmen; but foldiers 
are not proper judges of the truth of thefe imputations 5 
and their barbarity, though courtiers may term it /pirit, 
ought tobe punifhed in an exemplary manner. Some of 
them, indeed, have been tried for their acts of violence; but 
they were inadequately punifhed. 

It appears, that thefe proceedings, by {welling the tide of 
clamour, have confiderably augmented the number of dif- 
contented perfons. What other effect, indeed, could reafon- 
ably have been expected from fuch conduét ? 

. At the provincial aflizes, many perfons were tried for fe- 
ditious practices. ‘Three were arraigned at Trim; and, 
being induced by the hope of pardon to plead guilty, they 
were indulged with the mercy of a prince who, (to ufe the 
courtly language of the folicitor-general of Ireland) ‘ 
every quality of his heart, approached nearly to divinity.’ 
Some were fentenced to imprifonment; and death was the 
fate of feveral offenders. ‘The trials of the grand confpi- 
rators were poftponed. 


FRANCE. 


Though the people made no attempts in favour of their 
reprefentatives, when the latter were attacked by the vio- 
lence of the directory, they could not be fuppofed to ap- 
prove a conduct which grofsly violated the conftitution. 
But the fupport which the tyrants received from the army, 
repreffed the emotions of difcontent, and fecured general 
obedience. 

To fupply’ the vacancies occafioned by the exile of Bar- 
thelemy and Carnot, Barras and his two affociates procured 
the election of Merlin of Douay, and Francois de Neuf- 
chateau. Both thefe ftatefmen had been bred to the law; 
and, while the former: was more eminent as an orator, the 
latter was more diftinguifhed as a writer. 

~ The French did not fcruple to accufe the Britith court of 
havingy by intrigue and corruption, encouraged the mem- 


‘bers of the two councils in their {chemes for the overthrow 


of 
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of the republican government; and hence, it was faid, arofe ° 
the eagernefs of the direftory to break-off all negotiation 
with a court fo perfidious and malignant. But ftronger 
evidence muft be brought forward before unprejudiced per- 
fons will affent to the truth of this charge. 

Preparations were now made for a vigorous renewal of 
hottilities. A directorial proclamation appeared, enjoining 
the completion of the requifite number of troops, and or- 
dering them to be ready to march in the firft week of Oc- 
tober. - It was declared by the framers of this ediét, that 
the emperor, though his fubjeéts were extremely defirous 
of peace, obftructed the return of general tranquillity, in 
obedience to the dictates of the court of London, which 
ftudioufly fomented the troubles of the continent ; and that 
it was neceflary to act with redoubled fpirit againft the 
enemies of the human race, who, from the worft motives, 
aimed at the protraction of a war which they had moft un- 
juftly commenced. 

The deceafe of one of the chief friends of the alli 
party gave fome (though tranfient) uneafinefs to the-dire¢- 
tors. General Hoche, commander of. the armies of the 
Sambre and Meufe, and of the Rhine and Mofelle, died at 
Wetzlaar, in the midft of his military arrangements. He 
was an officer of courage and enterprife, and was attached 
to republican principles. Extraordinary pomp attended the 
celebration of his funeral at Paris ; and honorary columns 
were dedicated to his memory. He was fucceeded in his 
command by Angereau. 

The legiflative affemblies having taken financial fubjects 
into confideration, a plan was propofed for the liquidation 
of a part of the national debt. ‘The council of five hundred 
refolved, after fome debate, that the difcharge of two-thirds 
of the debt fhould be allowed in notés from the public trea- 
fury, and that thefe notes fhould be taken in payment for 
national property, at the éxpiration of a month from the 
ratification of the laft treaty of general peace. This fcheme 
was oppofed by feveral fpeakers in the council of elders; 
but it was at length fanétioned by the majority. In this af- 
fembly, Cretet opened the budget, on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, in thejname of the committee of finance: He ftated, 
that the aggregate expenditure, for the fixth year of the re- 
public, was expected to reach the fum of 616 millions of 


livres. This fum, at the*rate‘of:ten Englith pence for a 
livre, 
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livre, is equivalent to 25,666,666 pounds, thirteen chillkiges 
The diftinét heads of: account are the following: 


LIVRES. 


Charges of the council of five hundred - 4,887,960 
elders - © 2,543,592 


























Indemnity to eleCtors - - = 829,086 

Archives ~ - - - 105,540 

Executive directory - : - 2,730,126 

Minifter of the interior - - 58,154,000 

juftice - - - 7,075,983 

general police - - 1,963,500 

finance - - - 4,966,107 

the marine + ~ - 8 3,500,000 

— war ed - 341,054,000 

foreign affairs - - 3,501,688 

National treafurer and auditor - 553595419 
Rents and penfions - : - 83,333,333. 

Extraordinaries - ~ - - - 15,989,673 

616,000,000 





As many of the ci-devant nobles were fufpe€ted of difaf- 
fection to the republic, and were accufed of having pro- 
moted the dangerous defigns of the banifhed deputies, it 
was debated at different times, whether perfons of that de- 
{cription fhould not be excluded from public funétions.. 
Maugenet, in the council of five hundred, condemned fuch 
an exciufion as impolitic and unjuft: he alfo affirmed, that 
it would be unconftitutional. But Luminais endeavoured 
to reconcile it to the conftitution, by alleging, that the. 
twelfth article of that code excluded from the rights of a 
citizen every Frenchman who is a member of a foreign 
corporation. ‘ Nobility’ (faid he) £ may be termed a cor= 
poration, the members of which are fpread over Europe, 
and arrogate to themfelves a fuperiority over the reft of 
mankind, ‘The nobles of every country are mutually con- 
fidered as brethren; and therefore Frenchmen of high 
birth are very favorably received by the privileged orders 
of foreign nations.’ Thus abfurdly did he argue, without 
reflecting that, even by the fyftem of equality, thofe who 
are of noble birth are entitled to a participation of office 
with their fellow-citizens. This orator concluded with 


moving, ‘ that every perfon of the clafs of nobles, who 
fhould 


» 
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fhould-not, by a public a&t, renounce nobility, or who, after 
his attainment of the age of eighteen years, had not taken 
an active part in the revolution, fhould be debarred from an 
enjoyment of the rights of a French citizens The queftion 
was referred to 4 committee. 

On a fubfequent occafion, Boulay inveighed againft all in- 
dividuals of this clafs, between whom and true republicans, 
he faid, there exifted an incompatibility of difpofition ; and 
he propofed that the former fhould be banithed, as, if they 
fhould at any time gain a decided fuperiority, they would 
exterminate the latter. Serres had the courage to affirm, 
that this propofition involved a high degree of tyranny, 
which, though lefs fanguinary than that of Robefpierre, was 
in effect more cruel. ‘ Are the people’ (he added) ‘to regard 
you as their tyrants, or as their faithful and upright repre- 
fentatives ? Are they to look to the conftitution for their 
fafety, or to feek redrefs by the efforts of violence ?? This 
attack, and other effufions of cenfure, produced a derelic- 
tion of the fcheme of banifhment; and it was voted, on the . 
toth of Otober, that the ‘ ci-devant nobles and perfons 
ennobled’ fhould not.aét as French citizens in the ele@oral 
and ‘other affemblies, or be chofen to public offices, before 
their compliance with the regulations and delays eftablifh- 
ed with regard to foreigners by the tenth article of the con- 
ftitution * ; but that thofe who had been members of the 
national reprefentaticn (with fome exceptions), or of the 
executive dire€tory, or who formed a part of the miniftry, 
or of the military force, were excufed from fuch com- 
pliance. : ! 

Amidtt thefe difcufhons, the two councils were defired 
by the direCtory to ratify a treaty which had been conclud- 
ed with the king of Sardinia, for improving, into an offen- 
five as well as defenfive alliance, the peace impofed upon 
that monarch in the year 1796 by the valor of Buonaparte. 
The objeét of this alliance (which was adjufted at Turin in 
April laft) was folely to enforce the fubmiffion of the em- 
peror to a final pacification ; for it was agreed that his Sar- 
dinian majefty fhould ‘ remain neuter with regard to Great- 
Britain and other enemies of the French republic? 

_ An intimation which gave great pleafure to the members 
of the legiflature, was that which related to the fignature 





* See our Review of Public Affairs, Vol, XIV. New Arr, p. 573. 
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‘of a more important treaty. The direétory informed the 
two aflemblies, on the 26th of October, that peace had been 
definitively concluded on the 17th with his imperial ma- 
jefty, whofe plenipotentiaries (the marquis de Gallo and 
other noblemen) had at length agreed to the terms of Buo- 
naparte. ‘The acclamations which followed were loud and 
general; and the bieflings of returning peace were hailed 
with tranfport. 7 

In the felection of individuals, as. the communicators of 
this interefting intelligence to the rulers of the ftate, Buo- 
naparte affected to combine a regard for learning and {cie 
ence with an attention to the more active profeflion in 
which his fame had been acquired. He therefore aflociated 
Monge with general Berthier in this commifhion; pompoufly 
affirming, that it was impoffible for him to put the treaty 
into the hands of two, men more diftinguifhed in their dif- 
ferent departments, 

The definitive treaty imported, that the emperor, for 
himfelf and his fuccefors in the Auftrian imbheritance, 
fhould make a complete renunciation of the Netherlands, or 
Belgic provinces, in favor,of the French commonwealth ; 
that he fhould confent to the ceflion of Corfu, Zante, Ce- 
phalonia, and other iflands in the Levant, lately belonging 
to the republic of Venice, as well as of the Venetian efta- 
blifhments in Albania, to the French; that he fhould be al- 
lowed to poffefs in full fovereignty the provinces of Iftria 
and Dalmatia, the Venetian iflands in the Adriatic, the city 
of Venice, and the territories Situated between his. heredi- 
tary ftates, the Adriatic fea, and a line intended to be drawn 
from the Tyrol, to crofs the lake Garda to I.acifa, thence to 
proceed to Sangiacomo, then along the river Adige, the Ca- 
nale-Bianco, the Tartaro, the canal called the Polifella, and 
the Great Po, to. the. Adgiatic; that he fhould acknow- 

ledge the Cis-Alpine republic as an independent fate ; that 
he fhould not admit into any of his ports, before the peace 
fhould be general, above fix armed vefleis belonging to any 
one of the belligerent, powers; .and that he fhould cede the 
Brifgaw. to the duke of Modena. With. refpect tc mort- 
gages fub§j {ting upon any of the ceded tervitories, it was iti- 
pulated, that thofe who would now be mafters of them 
fhould difcharge all. encumbrances of that, kind. It was 
alfo promifed, that a treaty. of commerce fhould be fpeedily 
adjulted, by which the contracting parties fhould mutually 
fecure 
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fecure fuch advantages a8 were granted to the moft favor- 
ed nations. 

Though the dominions of which the emperor has been 
deprived are more extenfive than thofe which he-has ac- 
guired by this agreement, the latter are more conveniently 
fituated for his government; and his aggregate poffeflions 
are now more compatt. But we cannot beftow upon him 
the praife of moderation, or of ftrict integrity, as he has 
concurred with the French in the fubverfion of the inde- 
pendence of Venice, and has meanly profited by the fpoils. 
of that ftate. Nor can we refrain from cenfuring the con- 
duct of the French, who, though they had profeffed a de- 
fire of giving liberty to the Venetians, confented to fubje& 
them to the yoke of German defpotifm; a yoke which the 
tepublicans had fo frequently and fo flrongly ftigmatifed. 

Having, by this pacification, difmiffed an humbled yet 
ftill powerful enemy, the French were at leifure to direét 
their efforts with greater vigor againft their Britith foes: 
The dire&tory, therefore, decreed, that an army fhould be 
affembled on the coafts, for the purpofe of invadiht Great- 
Britain, and that Buonaparte fhould be intrufted with the 
command of this force. Another decree was promulpated 
at the fame time, annulling the treaty with Portugal, as the 
fovereign of that realm had not thought proper to ratify it, 
and ordering the departure of the Portuguefe minifter from 
France. 

Nothing of importance occurred in France for feveral 
weeks after the emiffion of thefe decrees. The debates of 
the legiflature were uninterefting ; ; and general tranquillity 
prevailed. o 

The arrival of Buonaparte in the French metropolis, 
early in December, gave the people an opportunity of tefti- 
fying their admiration of his character. While he remairied 
in Paris, the ratification of the late treaty with Auftria was 
magnificently celebrated. Among the harangues delivered 
on that occafion, the condlufion of the fpéech of Barras, 
whe ha¢ fucceeded to the rank of prefident of the direc- 
tory, was remarkable for arrogance and hyperbole. ‘£ Citi- 
_ zen pencral! (faid he to Buonaparte) complete your carcer 
of glory by a conqueft which our great republic owes to its 
infeited honor and owtraged digmty. Go, and, by the fig- 
nal chaftifement of the zabinct oi London, {trike terror into 
ail the governments wich ‘fhall queftion or oppofe the 
gr Rr2 power 
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power of a nation of freemen. Pompey did not think it dif- 
graceful to his fame to crufh a neft of pirates. Greater than 
the Roman general, go, and {ubjugate thofe gigantic op- 
preflors who tyrannife over the feas! Punifh, in London, 
crimes which have too long been indulged with impunity ! 
Your appearance in that capital is impatiently expected by 
the votaries of freedom; ; and vou will find no enemies but 
corruption and vice, by which alone that perfidious govern- 
ment is fupported. Boldly crvfh the odious fabric; and let 
its ruin convinee the world, that the French are the bene» 
factors of Europe, and the avengers of general tyranny and 
injuftice.’ . 

Similar effufions of ovatory were fulminated againft the 
Britifh government, when a mercantile deputation made an 
offer of a loan to the directory, for defraying the im- 
mediate expenfes of the projected invafion. But fuch #- 
rades are more calculated to excite the ridicule of our coun- 
trymen, than to infpire them with terror. 

Indulging their animofity againft this nation, the French, 
on the 17th of December, prohibited the introduction of 
Englifh merchandife into the territories near the Scheld. 
A meflage was afterwards ‘fent by the directory to the 
council of five hundred, intimating, that the officers of the 
municipal adminiftrations were employed in feifing Britith 
goods. ‘Such (it was faid) is the firft a@ by which, on the 
reftoration of peace to the continent, the war fo long 
waged againft England will aflume its proper character. 
The French will not fuffer a power which endeavours to- 
eftablith its prof{perity upon the mifery of other nations, to. 
profecute its commerce in fecurity. Thofe who, arrogating 
the dominion of the feas, attempt to introduce their manu- 
factures into all countries, without receiving any thing 
from foreign induftry, ought to be prevented from enjoying 
the fruits of their felfifh fpeculations and arbitrary mea-" 
fures.’ 

To prevent the conveyance of Britifh articles of traffic 
into French ports by neutral veffels, it was refolved by the 
dire€tory, that the character of fhips, with regard to neu- 
trality, fhould be determined by their cargo; and that 

every veffel, freighted either in part or in the whole with 
Englith provifions and merchandife, fhould be deemed @ 
lawful prize, whoever might be the proprictoey of fuch 


articles. eee ace 
Before 
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Before thefe refolutions were adopted, Englifh manufac- 
tures were in high vogue at Paris. ‘The French eagerly 
imitated the fafhions of their enemies, and prided them- 
[elves in being equipped 2? Angloife. They were, therefore, 
difinclined to the dereli€tion of their favorite. articles of 
drefs and furniture; and, on the fubjeét of the feifure, it 
was properly argued, that it would be fufficient for the go- 
vernment to check the future introduCtion of fuch commo- 
dities into France, without confifcating thofe which had al 
ready been admitted, and for which the new owners had 
paid. 

When the loan had been fanétioned by the legiflature, 
the directory addreffed the people in a long preclamation, 
with a view of inflaming their minds againft the Englith. 
It was obferved in this piece, that, as the commerce, the 
agriculture, and the induftry of France, were miferably 
fhackled and obftru€ted by the Britith fleets, it was necef- 
{ary to make fignal exertions for fhaking off the fevere and 
ignominious yoke. It was affirmed, that the Englifh mi- 
nifter, with infulting oftentation, had diminifhed the ex- 
ports and imports of the republic to 400 millions of livres, 
and elevated thofe of the kingdom which he ruled to the 
value of feven milliards of French money. ‘ Let not a mo- 
ment be loft (faid the direétors) in baffling fuch calcula- 
tions.’ — * France (it was added) has been reduced to the 
neceflity of making a temporary facrifice of her credit to 
the fuccefs of the war. We may now expect, that victory 
will repay all facrifices of that kind, and fecure to us that 
portion of metallic wealth which will diflinguifh us among 
the commercial powers, and that rank to which we are en- 
titled by the extent, population, and other advantages of our 
. territory.’ ° 

After intemperate ftrictures on the reftlefs ambition of 
the Britifh cabinet, the proclamation holds out a profpec 
which is not likely to be realifed. ‘ When England fhall be 
yanquifhed and difarmed, a perpetual peace will enfue ; 
and the balance of Europe wil! be fixed on a permanent ba- 
fis. ‘The republic of France, too ftrong to be attacked with 
any probability of fuccefs, will have no inclination to attack 
other ftates. Her greatnefs will render her fuperior so the 
flights. of ambition; ard fhe will have no. temptation to 
etranfgrefs her limits by er:croachment or invafion.’ 

A diftinction is artfully made between the court and the 
oo Rr 3 people 
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peopie of Great-Britain; and the defire of overthrowing 


the cabinet is reprefented as unaccompanied with the fmall- 


eft intention of opprefling or enflaving the nation. The re- 
publicans are urged by the directory to vindicate the free~ 
dom of the latter. § Let the French a& as the oppreflors of 
the minifiry, and the deliverers of the citizexs; as the con- 
querors of the court, and the prefervers of the people.” But, 
however numerous and determined may be the domeftic 
enemies of the miniftry, they would treat the infidious in- 
terference of the French with the utmnoet fcorn and dif- 
dain. 

In addition to a {mall loan, eolgnging contributions, ap- 
propriated to the charges of a defcent upon our ifland, were 
offered to the government by individuals of different 
claffes; but we do not Jearn that any confiderable fums 
have yet been given. Whatever preparations the enemy 
may make for the purpofe which they thus beldly avow, 





~~ — 


our countrymen, we truft, will be’ able to counteract all - 


fuch attempts with vigor and efficacy. The fpirit of party 
will give way to the feelings of genuine patriotifm ; and 
all will unite in fuch a caufe. But we-are not fully per- 
fuaded, that the French have any real intention cf fending 
over an army to this country, fenfible as they muft be of the 
perils attendant upon the enterprife. Perhaps, they prerely 
with to diffufe an alarm throughout the Ringlow*. 


HOLLAND. 


The fecond convention of the Batavian ftate was opened 
on the 3d of September. When Patteur, as prefident of the 
affembly, had harangued the members on the duties of their 
ilation, various regulations were adopted. Several come 
mittees were appointed; and, by one of thst, two new 
members were expelled from the convention for refufing to 
agree to a declaration which all were required to make. 

It may be proper to take fome notice of the report made 
by the marine committee to the legiflative body of this re- 
publics refpecting the engagement between the admirals 
de Winter and Duncan. It was afhirmed in this report, that 
the veffel called the States-General fo haraffed an Englifh 
flag-fhip, as to render it neceflary for two frigates to tow 
her off; that a brig of 16 guns attacked ont Bake 
{pirit one of the largeft fhips of the line; that the Brutus 


encountered five veilels, beat off fome of them, and finally 
efcaped ; 
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efcaped ; that all the Dutch thips fufered confiderably in 
their mafts and rigging; that nine of them were taken, and 
a frigate was miffing (which, it afterwards appeared, was 
wrecked); and that fuch fhips as engaged the Batavian vef- 
fels which returned into port, were the firft to retire from 
_ the {cene of conflict. The laft remark, however, is qualified 

by adding, that} ‘ at leaft, they did not attempt to purfue 
any of their antagonifts.’ The lofs in the Brutus appears to 
be under-rated; fcr we may reafonably conclude, that fhe 
loft more than the number ftated — ten men, exclufive of 
50 who were wounded. In other fhips, the iofs feems alfo 
to have been extenuated. -In an official letter addreffed to 
the committee by rear-admiral Story, it is faifely aflerted, 
that the Englith line confifted of 20thips; and this officer 
pretends, that, .when he had affembled, about midnight, 
eleven of the difperfed veffels, he fttood again towards the 
hoftile fleet ; but, if he did, he was not willing to renew 
the action. De Winter admits, that a confiderable number 
of the Hollanders loft their lives. 

The Dutch were not fo difcouraged by their ill fuccefs, as 
to neglect the means of enabling themfelves to rifque anor 
ther engagement, if cireumf{tances fhould render it expe- 
dient for the defence of their country or the protection of 
their trade. But, as their woalury was not copioufly fur- 
nifhed, it became neceflary to make rettenchments in parti- 
cular branches of expenditure, to impoie new taxes, and fo 
licit popular contributions. 

Though they follow, in moft points, the dictates of the 
French, they are not compliant in every refpect. For 
inftance, they. have lately rejected a propofed oath of hiar 


tred to the ftadtholderate, ariftocracy, and anarchy. 


WNETHERILANDS, 


In thefe provinces, which are now finally ceded to the 
French, few incidents that deferve mention have for fome 
time occurred. Good order in general prevails; and the ine 
habitants are more patient under the French government, 
than they were while the yoke was new, 

‘The univerfity of Louvain, formerly a celebrated efta- 
blifhment, has been diffolved by the adminiftrators of the 
department of the Dyle, who econfidered. it as a fchool 
of prejudice and fuperftition, and a feminary of anti-ree 
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publican do@trines. The magnificent church of St. Gudule, 
and two other ecclefiaftical ftruétures at Bruffels, have alfo 
been fhut up, in confequence of the refufal of the ofh- 
ciating clergy to take the oath enaéted in France againft 
royalty and anarchy, 


GERMANY. 


The influence of French principles operated, after an in- 
terval of irrefolution, in the formation of a new ftate in 
Germany. At Coblentz, Cologne, and fome of the neigh 
bouring towns, the inhabitants erected the tree of liberty ; 
and it was agreed among them, that a commonwealth 
fhould be organifed in the Gallic mode, and fhould bear the 
denomination of the Cis-Rhenane republic. But it was yet 
in an imperfect ftate, when the treaty of Udina was figned. 
By one of the articles of that compaét, it was ftipulated, 
that a congrefs fhould be holden at Raftadt, for the adjuft- 
ment of terms of peace between France and the German 
empire. ‘The decifions of this congrefs will probably pro- 
duce a confiderable change in the affairs of the empire. 
France, we may fuppofe, will extend her frontiers to the 
Rhine, and will procure fome territorial advantages for her 
Dutch allies. The emperor will perhaps obtain a part of 
Bavaria, by gratifying the eleCtor with a portion of the 
dpoils of other princes. Some exchanges may take place in 
favor of the court of Berlin: the duke of Wirtemberg may 
profit by his early peace with the French: the Heffian 
princes may receive fome imperial grants; and, if a fpeedy 
pacification fhould not reconcile his Britannic majefty with 
the French, the Hanoverian territorics may be transferred 
to another prince. But thefe and other fpeculations re- 
f{fpecting the event of the negotiation, are neceflarily uncer- 
tain; and fome of the eventual arrangements may be fuch 
as no politician will forefee or expect. 

While Europe waited the refult of the deliberations of 
the congrefs, that monarch who, next to the head of the 
Auftrian family, was the moft powerful of the German 
princes, gave way to fate. His Pruffian majefty, whofe 
health had been for fome time declining, died of an hy- 
dropic diforder at the palace of Potzdam, on the 16th of 
November, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the 
twelfth of his reign. His fucceffor was Frederic William 

(his 
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(his eldeft fon by his fecond queen), who is now in the 
twenty-eighth year of his ages ~ 
The deceafed prince was not diftinguifhed by fhining ta- 
Jents; nor was he fo dull as fome of his royal brethren. 
His underftanding feemed to be of a middle tenor; and, if 
he had poffeffed a good heart, his mind would have ap- 
peared to more advantage. His policy was finifter and art- 
ful, exhibiting craft rather than true wifdom or judgment. 
_A regard to his own intereft, or to what he conceived to be 
fuch, formed the chief feature of his character. His prin- 
ciples were arbitrary; and he maintained the high preten- 
fions of his crown with a zeal equal to that of his celebrated 
redeceflor, but lefs enlightened by difcernment. The firft 
foreign enterprife in which he was concerned, was an at- 
tempt to procure for his brother-in-law, the prince of 
Orange, a more. effe€tual preponderancy in Holland than 
the republicans were willing to allow him; and he fuc- 
ceeded in his purpofe by an armed interference, which, 
though it was lefs reprehenfible than fome of his fubfequent 
mea{ures, did not ftrongly tend to his honor or credit. 
Eager to embroil the houfe of Auftria, he fomented the dif- 
affe€tion of the inhabitants-of the Netherlands and of Hun- 
ary, and encouraged them in their revolt from Jofeph Ii. 
Gut he abandoned them in the time of their exigency, when 
they were conftrained to fubmit to the mercy of their fove- 
reign. He inftigated the late king of Sweden to enter into 
a war with the uitaea) but declined an obfervance of his 
promifes of aid. While he pretended a defire of protecting 
the Poles, he cherifhed the moft oppofite intentions; but his 
unjuftifiable and inhuman conduct towards that nation, his 
proceedings with regard to France, and his breach of faith 
to the court of Lendon, are too recent to require recapitu- 
lation. He was not deficient in courage ; but he was not an 
active or able general. He affected to appear religious; but 
he was not influenced by real piety. He was fond of plea- 
fure, and prone to fenfual indulgence. In one of the Ger- 
man gazettes, he is ityled ‘ the father of his country ;” but, 
though fome acts of humanity and beneficence adorned his 
reign, that appellation is far from being ftri€tly due to him. 
A favorable report has been given of the charaCter of the 
new monarch; but time will alcertain his merits as a fove- 
reign. At prefent, he feems difpofed to preferve a good un- 
derftanding both with the French dire€tory and the houfe 
of Auftria. . 
The minifters deputed by the court of Vienna, as well as 
thofe who were commiflioned by the diet of. the empire, re- 
paired to Raftadt in November; and the town was foon 
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thronged with ftrangers. Buonaparte had fome conferences 
with the imperial deputies, before his journey to Paris. In 
his abfence, no affairs of moment were decided. 

In confequence of private arrangements with the emperor, 
the French undertook an expedition, in December, againft the 
city of Mentz. As the Auftrians retired, the troops of the 
sepublic advanced, and took poffeflion of fome of the neigh- 
bouring pofts. The retreat of the former having excited, in 
the minds of the plenipotentiaries of the imperial body, fuf- 
picions of a collufion, between the court of Vienna and the 
French, a note was delivered to them by count Lehrbach, | 
intimating that the definitive treaty obliged his fovereign, as 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, to order the return of his 
troops into his hereditary dominions, but that, as co-eftate 
of the empire, he would keep his contingent of men in rea- 
dimefs for fuch fervice as might be requifite. 

The mevements of the French troops in Germany 
alarmed the diet of Ratifbon; and the three colleges of the 
empire voted a remonftrance to the head of their body, fig- 
nifying their apprehenfions of a violation of the French pro- 
mife of preferving the Germanic fyftem entire... But it is 
not probable that this memorial will be regarded either by 
the French or Auftrian plenipotentiaries at Raftadt. 

Haying demanded admiffion into Mentz, the French ree 
ceived an anfwer from the elector, propofing terms of capi- 
tulation; but they replied, that they would agree to ne 
other conditions than the protection of private_properry, and 
the introduction. of the laws of their country. An agree- 
ment being figned, they entered the city on the goth of De- 
cember, and acted as the mafters of it. . 

To allay the fears of the ele&tor of Saxony and other 
princes of the empire, who dread an invafion of the north- 
ern parts of Germany, the French have declared, that they 
will refpeét the neutrality of that part of the continent. 
Their profeflions, however, do.not meet with general credit. 





SWITZERLAND. 


That jealous fpirit which refents the offer of the leaft 
difrefpe& to the republican government of France, {till ma- 
nifeftsitéelf in the treatment of the Swifs. The Fyench take 
umbrage at trifling circumftances, and demineer over’ the 


cantons. | _ 
A revival of the difputes between the Grifons and the 


‘inhabitants of the Valteline, occafioned a new application to 


Buonaparte ; and.he at length acquiefced. in the with of the 
jatter for an union with the Cis-Alpine ftate. The counties 


of 
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of Bormia and Chiavenna were, at the fame. time, -incor- 
porated with that republic, — 


S P ATI N, 


The war between Great-Britain and Spain is profecuted 
‘with little fpirit, particularly on the part of the latter. It 
is fuppofed by fome, that a feparate peace between thefe 
courts might be effe€ted with eafe ; but, as the French, in 
their late negotiation, were fo attentive to the caurels of 
their confederates, we are inclined to think that the court 
of Madrid will not make peace without the concurrence of 
the republic. 

Regulations of moderate reform continue to be adopted 
in Spain ; and, as the ignorance and fuperitition of the 
people are gradually giving way to mental cultivation, the 
correétion of grofs abufes, and the redrefs of flagrant griey- 
ances, may be expected to follow. 


PORT U GAL, 
When Britifh influence had induced the court of Lifborr 
to decline the ratification of the treaty with France, the 
cruifers of the republic were permitted to attack Portu- 
guefe fhips; and the Spaniards were defired by their allies 
to invade: the territories of the reluctant queen. But the 


has fince endeavouted, by.a ratte of the treaty, to 
refcuc herfelf from danger. | 


ITALY. 


This country is ftill in a difordered ftate; and, though 
the reconciliation between Erance and Auftria has put aw 
end to the war which fo long difturbed its repofe, fome 
years may elapfe before its tranquillity will be completely 
re-eftablifhed. 
The pope is involved in fevere financial embarraffments ; ; 
and, if he fhould profecute a career of taxation, the difcon- 
tent of his fubjects, who now bear his yoke with reluc~ 
tance, would perhaps be inflamed into an infurre¢tion. 
The example of the people of Ancona, who have profited 


by withdrawing themfelves from his fovereignty, may ope- 
rate 
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rate as a ftrong temptation; and their efforts are exerted 
with zeal for the extenfion of their republican confederacy. 

For the Ligurian or Genoefe ftate, a new conftitution has 
been prepared. The legiflative body which has been orga- 
nifed, confifts of two aflemblies: one is compofed of forty 
septate: and is called the council of feniors; the other 
comprehends eighty, and is ftyled the council of juniors. 
The fovereignty is declared to refide in the people. 

To fupply, in part, the exigenciesof the ftate, a confider- 
able quantity of plate has been taken from the churches ; 
and many convents have been fuppreffed ; but out of-the 
revenues of thefe eftablifhments, en are afligned to 
the ejected monks and nuns. 

The Cis-Alpine republic is likely to be permanent. It 
has been acknowledged by feveral of the European powers, 
and begins to acquire confiftency and ftrength. It has 
been‘augmented by various additions. From the north to 
the fouth-eaft, it extends from the Alps to the province of 
Romagna: it comprehends a part of the Venetian territo- 
ries, as well as fome diftri€ts which belonged to Tufcany : 
it includes the Mantuan duchy, which the emperor was 
particularly defirous of preferving ; and it has ports both 
on the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. Some of the fub. 
jects of this ftate have been employed in the diffemination 
of republican doctrines; and his Neapolitan majefty, dread- 
yng the effect of their intrigues, rigoroufly excludes them 
from his kingdom. 

The ifland of Corfica is not very tranquil under the re- 
newed dominion of the French. Infurre@tions occafionally 
break out againft the government, and fierce fkirmifhes 
take place; but the republicans generally gain the advan- 
tage. 


TURKEY. 


The feifure of Corfu and other iflands near the Grecian 
coafts, and the intention of retaining them in perpetuity, 
are circumf{tances which muft render the French the ob- 
jects of ftrong jealoufy to the Turkifh emperor. The 


' Auftrians are alfo fufpected by him of the views of finifter 


ambition; particularly fince the ceffion of Iftria and Dal- 


‘matia-to their fovereign. Before the fignature of the trea- 


ty of Udina, the Ottoman ambaffador at Paris remonftrated 
againft 
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againft fuch a transfer, and fupported the Venetian de- 
mands of reftitution. ..He afterwards made a formal coms 
plaint to the minifter of the department of foreign affairs, 
refpecting fome expreffions in a-public harangue, in which 
the attainment of liberty by Greece and Egypt was men- 
tioned as a probable event. It was ftated in reply, ‘that 
the words were merely thofe of a private citizen, and that 
the government could not juftly be deemed refponfible for 
fuch opinions or remarks. : 
' As the French and their late enemies ate now united in 
{chemes of ufurpation, fultan Selim, even if no domeftic 
commotions had intervened, would find it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, to prevent the lofs of feveral of his 
provinces and iflands. But, when we confider that fome of 
his pachas are refra€tory and even rebellious, the profpect 
of territorial defaleation feems to be almoft immediate. 
The governor of Widin threatens him with ferious diftur- 
bance ; and the pacha of Scutari (in Albania), having long 
been defirous of fhaking off his yoke, courts the protection 
of the Cis-Alpine republic. 





EAST-INDIES. 


Our intelligence from India, in confequence of the great 
diftance of fituation, neceffarily refers to events and tranfac- 
‘ tions antecedent to the period included in this hiftofical re- 
view. : 

We learn, that the nizam of the Decan had requefted 
military aid from the government of Bengal, for the fup- 
preffion of an infurre€tion in his territories ; and that a de~ 
tachment was ordered to march for that purpofe ; but, the 
efforts of his troops having fucceeded in quelling the revolt, 
the Britifh corps did not proceed to the Decan. 

The progrefs of Zeman Shah, an enterprifing chief, pro- 
duced fome alarm in Britifh India. He invaded the province 
of Lahor, drove the enemy before him, and triumphantly 
entered the capital in January laft. On the 28th, a general 
engagement occurred, in which his troops at firft had the ad- 
vantage ; but they were at length put to flight, and were 

urfued even to the gates of Lahor. He afterwards refumed 
his march, and committed inhuman devattations. His ad- 
vance rendered it expedient to take meafures for the fecurity 
of Benares; and a fufpicion of the views of the nabob of 
Lucknow occafioned the adoption of other precautions. 

Sir John Shore having refigned the dignity of governor- 
general of Bengal, on account of his ill itate of health, 
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earl of Mornington has been appointed his: f{ucceffor. The 
prudence of this choice we cannot readily admit. | 


WEST-INDIES. 


We have received accounts of earthquakes which have 
happened in fome of thefe iflands. They have been felt at 
Martinique and Antigua, and more particularly at St. 
Chriftopher’s; but we do not find that much mitchief has 
arifen from the fhocks. The alarm, however, muft have been 
extreme, as they occurred at intervals from February to 


uly. 
; eat-ndeniral Hervey is not unfuccefsful in his cruifes on 
this ftation. Many veffels have been taken by the thips of 
his {quadron,; and his vigilance proteéts the Britith com- 
merce. 

A fanguinary mutiny broke out, in September, in ‘the 
Hermione — near the iffand of St. Domingo. One of 
the inferiot officers of the fhip formed:a confederacy againft 
captain Pigot, murdered him and above thirty other perfons, 
and delivered up the frigate to the Spaniards, after having 
made favorable terms of agreement. 


'“SOUTH-AMERICA. 


- The horrors of volcanic commotion were feverely felt, in 
February laft, in the city of Quito and its environs. The 
¢hurches and other public buildings were, for the moft part, 
demolifhed or irrepatably injured by an earthquake; and a 
great nurhber of thé inhabitants loft their lives, particularly 
thofe who wete attending divine fervice. Several villages 
were {wallowed up; and others were reduced to a ruinous 
{tate. . e . 

- It appears that tranquillity prevails throughout the exten- 


, fivé empire of the Spaniards in this part of the world; and, 


though the provinces are not fo flourithing as they might 
with proper care be rendered, improvements afte fometimes 
made in the afts and accommodations of life. 


NORTH-AMERICA, | 


~The French are loud in their complaints of the partiality 
of the Ameéficans, in maritime ‘and commercial affairs, to 
the fubjects of his Britannic majefty. They reprefent the 
treaty of the year 1794 as a glaring proof of that partiality, 
and therefore infift on fome modifications and ‘conceffions. 
‘Three 
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Three negotiators have been fent-to-France by the com 
grefs, to appeafe the refentment of the directory; but they. 
have not yet effected an accommodation. | | 

.The unfortunate. prevalence of an infeétious difeafe ia 
Philadelphia and othef towns, produced proclamations from 
the provincial governors, for the enfercement,.of quaran- 
tine and other regulations, calculated so prevent the propa- 
gation of the contagion. Many perfons fell. victims to the 
diforders and fo great was the conflernation, that ¢on- 
tinual emigrations, were made from the infected towns. But 
the ravages of the yellow fever, as this, difeafe is called, 
have fince abated. 

On the decline of the contagion, the congrefs affembled ; 
and the prefident, on the 23d of November, addreffed the 
fenate and the houfe of reprefentatives. _As his fpeech ex- 
hibited a review of the ftate of affairs in the republic, a 
{ketch of it will .intereft the reader. 

He lamented that he could not, congratulate his auditors 
on the re-eftablifhment of peace in Europe, and the reftora- 
tion of fecurity to the perfons and properties of American 
citizens from maritime injuftice and violence; but he was 
pleafed with an opportunity of obferving, that they had 
abundant caufe of gratitude to providence for interior tran- 
quillity and fafety, for * propitious feafons, profperous agri- 
culture, productive fifheries, and general improvements.’ 

On the fubjeé&. of the negotiation with France, he was 
confident that nothing had been omitted, on his part, to 
conduét it to a fuccefsful conclufion.; but, while the iffue 
was uncertain, it would be proper, he thought, to continue 
thofe precautionary meafures which had already been adopt- 
ed; and, even if the refult fhould be fayorable, £ the ftate 
of fociety had fo long been difturbed, the fenfe of moral 


and religious obligations fo much weakened, public faith. 


and national honor fo impaired, and refpect to treaties fo 
diminifhed,’ that the fecurity of a commerce deftitute of 
protection and defence could not be expected. Though this 
cenfure was intended for the French, it is not wholly inap- 
plicable to other nations. 

Referring to the engagements between the Spaniards and 
the Americans, he could not afirm with truth, that the 
former had executed their ftipulations. Spanifh garrifons, 


he faid, were ftill pofted' within the frontiers of the United 


States; and the demarcation of. limits had not been com- 
menced. 

Another ground of uneafinefs was produced by the at- 
tempts of foreign agents to inflame the Indian tribes. into a 


war with the republic. Great activity had been exerted by 
: thefe 
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thefe incendiaries; but prudent meafures of counteraction 
had been purfued. | 

Confiderable delay had occurred in the fettlement of par- - 
ticular points between Britifh and American commiflioners ; 
but there was no reafon to defpair of the amicable fettle- 
ment of thefe inferior objeéts of controverfy. 

' After the mention of other circumftances; the prefident ’ 
adverted to the neceflary charges for the public defence. : 
He deprecated the ill confequences of an accumulation of ' 
the national debt; and hoped that the exigencies of the: 
ftate might be anfwered by immediate taxes rather than by 
a loan. : : 

By not entering into the rafh crufade againft the French, 
the Americans have avoided a confiderable increafe of their * 
ublic debt, and have enjoyed many advantages; while the 
unfortunate fubje€ts of Great-Britain have witneffed a moft 
enormous augmentation of their debt, and an extraordinary | 
decline of their profperity. 
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